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An Amazing Offer 


by the Publishers of Success 


For October Orders Only 


MOST curious and unusual condition exists in the publishing field 

to-day, by reason of which we are able to make to our readers, 
for one month only (so far as we can now be sure), the following extraordi- 
nary magazine clubbing offer—an offer absolutely unprecedented in the 
course of our long experience. We offer— 


Four Periodicals at the Price of One 
Ree 
Success Magazine one year . $1.00 $ .00 


The Great Home Magazine of America. 


regular 


Review of Reviews one year. 3,00 ss 34 
The world’s leading news and literary monthly. for 
The Cosmopolitan one year 1.00 
Enlarged and improved under its new management. $ .00 


‘ cee 
Harper S$ Bazar one year. - 1.00 i 
or Woman’s Home Companion 
All subscriptions are annual, and may be either new or renewal. 
Magazines may be sent to different addresses, if desired. Foreign 
postage on entire offer, $3.75 extra. No substitutions of other maga- 
zines for any magazine in this offer permitted except as noted. Present 
subscribers to any of the four magazines may take advantage of this offer, 
and their subsctiption will be extended one year beyond present date of 
expiration. “[wo-years’ orders accepted at double price ($6.00). This 
offer is good only for orders sent (postmarked) in October, and it is 
not certain that further opportunity will be given for subscriptions at 
this wonderfully low price. 
We also offer 
: ‘ie | $ —.OO 
The World S Work one year « $3.00 | SS regular 
st beautiful and valuable magazines published. 
‘| he Cosmopolitan one year ~ 1.00 
“ ; | $ 25 
Success Magazine one year . 1.00 a 


OTHER EXCELLENT OFFERS 


Regular Price Our Price 


Succes s Magazine and The Cosmopolitan . $2.00 $1.50 


nught to be in every home. 


Success, C osmopolitan, and Harper’s Bazar . 3.00 2.00 


of the foremost fashion magazines. 


Success and Country Calendar, or Motor . 4.00 3.00 


day is a new and most attractive periodical, published 
views Book Company. Motor is the leading magazine for 


Success Magazine and Country LifeinAmerica, 5.00 3.50 


lh beautiful and popular magazine, Country Life in America, 
$3.00 to $4.00 on February 1st, and the price of this offer 
$4 ead of $3.50. Order early and get the great fall double 


Succe $s va American Boy, and Outing, 5.00 3.00 


by Caspar Whitney, the foremost authority on outdoor sports. 
is the leading boys’ publication. 


Success, Lippincott’s, and The Independent . 5.50 4.00 


een, for many years, the great serial and short-story magazine. 
¢ is an excellent weekly news review. 


Prompt and perfect subscription service guaranteed. Send orders 
early and avoid crush in heavy subscription season. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 


WASHINGTON SQUARE, New York City 
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SUBSCRIPTION 
AGENTS! 


A Call to Arms 


The Fall Subscription campaign is on. In 
the next few months, hundreds, and in many 
cases thousands, of dollars will be spent for 
magazines to be read during the coming year. 
The better part of this business is now sent 
direct to publishers, but most people would 
rather patronize a ‘‘home industry’’ by plac- 
ing their subscriptions with a local representative. 


If You Want to Make Money 
Here Is Your Chance 


The Success Macazine wants a subscription 
representative in every community this fall and 
winter, to renew expiring subscriptions and to 
obtain new ones. Previous experience is 
neither essential nor objectionable. We can 
use all of your time, or a portion of it, if you are 
otherwise employed. We will extend the fullest 
co-operation—sending lists before subscriptions 
expire, and otherwise doing everything possi- 
ble to get you well started upon your work. 


The Great Success Clubbing 
Offers 


tor the season of 1905-6 will be the most 
astounding bargains in periodical literature ever 
put out. The remarkable offer on the other 
half of this page is a sample of the bed-rock 
prices we are now making. 

Thousands of magazine readers look for- 
ward each season with eager anticipation for 
our wonderful offers of high-class magazines, 
and wait until they can take advantage of them. 
In the hands of an energetic agent, these offers 
almost sell themselves. 























An Agency for the 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
combines the following special advantages: 
1. The commission allowed © ahasult 


third larger than that us 
Dollar Magazine. 








oe ee 
than other Dollar 
ve their entire time to the work, 
ry fora given amount of effort, 
ity to nn A two or three times as much 
. The usual plan is to thrust a receipt book 
some sample copies into the hands of an agent, and 
throw him overboard to sink or swim. 

4, We instruct a new agent in his work, down to the 
smallest detail, by means of a correspondence course 
in magazine salesmanship. It consists of a series of 
fourteen “ Talks,” each taking up progressively some im- 
portant phase of the work, and the whole series forms a 
complete and explicit plan whereby any individual of ordi- 
nary intelligence and energy will know exactly how to 
proceed in order to inaugurate and carry out a successful 
subscription campaign in any territory. These “Talks” 
are mailed, one each day, after the agent takes the field, 
and thus he gets, at the right stage of his development, 
the exact information that he needs. The plan of instruc- 
tion is entirely original with the SucCESS MAGAZINE 
and has been phenomenally successful. The instruction 
alone is worth many dollars to any ambitious young man. 















A handsome booklet, in which many of our 
successful subscription agents tell how they are 
making large sums of money, will be sent upon 
request. Write to-day for full information. 


The Success Circulation Bureau 
8 Washington Square, New York 


We shall be particularly glad to hear from 
those who have acted as local agents fi 
previous subscription seasons. 
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T is one of the little peculiarities of life that our 
everyday comedies and tragedies are generally 
played without appropriate stage settings. Some 
of the greatest events—in fact, most of them,—occur 
without the red fire and blare of trumpets considered 
necessary in the mimic drama. The playwright of 
the twenty-second century, for instance, certainly 
will be hard put to find picturesque surroundings 
with which to clothe his creations treating of. the 


present age. If his themes include high finance,, 


there can be no background of cavern depths and 
dull-glowing furnaces and a strange array of glass 
retorts. The money-making operations of this cen- 
tury are woefully disappointing in their environments. 


THERE FINANCIERS PLAY SKITTLES WITH BILLIONS 


For example, you would not expect to find even 
a tarnished silver half dollar in the somber, dull stone 
building squatted like an Egyptian tomb on the 
southeast corner of Nassau and Liberty Streets, in 
New York City. There is nothing in the forbid- 
ding structure, or in its unimpressive surroundings, 
to indicate that somewhere within its walls men 
gather, at times, to play a quiet little game of skit- 
tles with commercial properties worth billions as the 
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pins, and “‘communities of interests’ as the balls 
with which to knock them about. 


THEY TALK IN WHISPERS ABOUT MIGHTY DEEDS 


If you should leave the throng that passes and 
passes all day long in the narrow thoroughfare front- 
ing this building, and should mount the score of 
well-worn marble steps that lead into the room occu- 
pying the corner, you still would find nothing to 
indicate that you were within a few yards of an 
apartment in which millions upon millions of dollars 
are juggled practically six days in the week, and 
where men come with whispering voices to talk over 
business deals involving the savings or the comfort. 
of thousands of their fellow men. 

The room occupying the corner is the home of 
the Morton Trust Company. Its furnishings are 
severely plain. There are glass and marble parti- 
tions and wire cages, here and there, and very few 
people visible even behind the partitions. There is 
an air of discreetness, or quiet dignity, very like the 
unconscious bearing of a born aristocrat. This trust 
company is an aristocrat among its kind. It is well 
groomed in its appointments, and there is no vulgar 
display of jewelry or loud attire. Its deposits of 
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fifty millions of dollars are not flaunted in the 
faces of the multitude. 

When once past the entrance you will 
find a short, rather broad corridor leading 
toward the right. At the end of this is an 
enclosure guarded by a brass railing, and 
behind this railing you will find the first 
visible indication that you are approaching 
the inner chamber of chambers. The indi- 
cation is in the shape of a stalwart man clad 
in a watchman’s gray uniform. 


The guard watches your approach with °°°“™-~@T THE SANK 
an attention akin to suspicion. He rises from 
his chair and interposes his huge bulk at the gate. You have no 
chance to linger or to look around. His glance is a direct and _per- 


emptory challenge. You must state your business at once. 

‘What is it, sir?” this stalwart gatekeeper asks. 

Now comes the crucial moment. You see a massive oaken door 
in the wall behind the brass railing, and you know instinctively that 
back of that door is a man around whom there revolves, to-day, the 
swirling money-mad whirlpool of Wall Street,—a man who was com- 
paratively unknown to the general public three months ago, and who, 
by one of the most dramatic and unexpected coups in the history of 
high finance, vaulted in a single night to the topmost rung of the specu- 
lative financial ladder. 

You ask if Mr. Thomas F. Ryan is in, and present your card or 
the letter of introduction with which you may 
be armed. A secretary appears, in response 
to a summons, and by a few direct ques- 
tions learns your business. In nine cases out 
of ten he will promise very courteously to 
bring the matter to Mr. Ryan’s attention. In 
the tenth case, if you are fortunate, he will 
bid you follow him. 

Beyond that oaken door is a suite of 
three rooms. Visitors enter the middle apart- 
ment, which is richly furnished with rugs, 
costly leather lounging chairs, and a hand- 
somely carved table. There is one object that instantly attracts 
attention. It is an immense steel safe fully six feet square at the 
base and rising almost to the ceiling. It is silvered outside, and if 
the doors are open one can see that it is of the most modern fire-and- 
burglar-proof construction. 

It is very difficult to resist the temptation to see what is in that 
safe, especially when one recalls that its owner, Thomas F. Ryan, is 
popularly supposed to control securities and cash assets exceeding the 
sum of one thousand million dollars. 

As seen through the open door the apartment on the right is 
equipped as a board-meeting room. It contains a long center table 


12.00 M.—!INSPECTING 
PROPERTIES 


around which are placed a dozen extremely comfortable leather chairs, 
Several broad plate- 


and other furnishings common to such rooms. 


glass windows look upon Nassau Street, but 
the elevation of the apartment is such that 
the hurrying throng beneath is not visible. 


The first personal impression of Thomas F. 
Ryan is received in this room. Resting 
upon the broad mantel are several unframed 
photographs of Oak Ridge, his favorite 
country estate in Virginia, a small framed 
photograph of Mr. Ryan himself, and, 





what is rather surprising, a framed cartoon 2.30 P. M_—DICTATION 
made by J. Campbell Cory for the New York . 
“Evening World,” which is happily entitled, “‘The Boss of Them All.” 
To the ordinary visitor the presence of this cartoon is unexpected. 
It has been a matter of conjecture to me just how the average public 
man regards the caricatures of himself published with such freedom in 


the daily press. One naturally would think that, in the majority of 


cases, a man’s sensitiveness would suffer affront at the liberties taken 
by many cartoonists, and especially so in the case of Mr. Ryan, as it 
was in this office, long after business hours, one day in June, that the 
bargain was made in which Thomas F. Ryan, in return for $2,500,000. 
in cold cash, received the controlling shares of Equitable stock, which, 
although nominally valued at the small sum of $50,200.,actually meant, 
in valuation, the larger sum to Mr. Ryan. Such men as Harriman, 


‘Depew, and George J. Gould gazed at Mr. Cory’s effort, while this 
gigantic transfer was in operation, with many a well-meaning glance. 

In passing it may be interesting to learn 
the facts of this Equitable coup and why Mr. 
Ryan decided to pay fifty times the face val- 
uation of James Hazen Hyde’s controlling 
shares of stock. In explaining his reasons 
for acquiring Mr. Hyde’s stock, Mr. Ryan 
told the story of a southern planter whose 
neighbors were engaged in bickering and in 
legal fights. Feeling that the market value 
of his own lands was becoming endangered, 
the planter considered it a good investment 
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to purchase his neighbors’ lands, even at an exorbitant price. Like the 
planter, Mr. Ryan paid a large sum,—not for the purpose of controlling 
the Equitable Company, but rather to put an effectual stop to the bick- 
erings and scandal that were in a fair way to hurt the other enormous 
holdings controlled by himself and his business associates. It has 
been pointed out, in the public press, that some mysterious and neces- 
sarily diabolical purpose is at the bottom of Mr. Ryan’s action,—that 
he is not the man to tie up two millions and a half of his capital, either 
for the three thousand, five hundred and fourteen dollars of legal interest 
he can draw annually on the investment or for the protection of the 
policy holders. 

In part, this is true enough. He is not engaged in any extensive 
philanthropic plan of high finance. It is a part of his creed as a 
man to deplore any suffering that may ensue to policy holders or the 
public at large through maladministration of 
insurance institutions, but there is no reason 
to believe that he paid fifty times the face 
value of James Hazen Hyde’s Equitable 
stock because of any heartfelt compassion. 
Thomas Fortune Ryan [You will observe the 
significance of his middle name.] is a business 
man of the ultramodern type. 

He is engaged in playing a game that is 
quite popular, these days,—at least, with a 
certain small and select group of men. Any- 
one can obtain a fairly clear idea of the game, 
with its methods and stakes, by glancing through a most interesting and 
comprehensive book entitled ‘‘The Directory of Directors,’ or another 
book, red of cover and equally entertaining, called ‘‘ Moody’s Manual.” 

The former book gives the names of the players and some idea of 
the stakes, while the latter goes into greater detail. From these books 
you can learn, for instance, that the name of the game is high finance, 
andalso that Thomas Fortune Ryanisalmost, if not quite, themost expert 
player in the lot. You can see that his cards are numerous, and that 
they are the ace of clubs, the ace of diamonds, the ace of spades, and 
all the kings and jacks in the pack. They are not known under those 
familiar names,however. The ace of clubs, for instance,is better rec- 
ognized in the Street, where the game is played, as the Metropolitan 
Securities Company, and the ace of diamonds is known as the National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Then, there are such kings and jacks as 
the Morton Trust Company, the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company, the Bethlehem Steel Com- 
pany, the Hocking Valley Railway, the Amer- 
ican Surety Company, and many others. 
There are no less than thirty-two cards in 
Mr. Ryan’s hands; the capitalized value of 
these thirty-two cards would reach into the 
billions. You can appreciate the fact that, 
with such cards, the game must be fascinating 
indeed. 

And what can we say about the player? 

The third office in the suite of three located within the Morton 
Trust Company’s quarters is Thomas Fortune Ryan’s private sanctum. 
It is a perfect office, with nothing gilt or gaudy, but having the simple 
effectiveness that comes from dark polished wood and darkleather. As 
you enter the room the very first thing to strike your attention is a 
massive flat-top mahogany desk in front of the window, and a man 
seated at the desk. 

You have seen Thomas F. Ryan’s portrait, many times, in the 
press, and you recognize the man at once. His physical appearance is 
that of a great many others. He is big, standing over six feet, and 
solid, but not stout. His broad shoulders are well thrown back, and he 
looks in the prime of life, despite the fact that he is past fifty-four years 
of age. His hair is barely sprinkled with gray, his cheeks are smooth 
and ruddy, and he wears a close-cropped 
mustache. The chin is unusually short, 
which means nothing at all with this man. 

The strength in his face is confined 
to the eyes. They are gray, and very 
steady and cool. You look at little else 
when you are talking with him. If you 
are studying the man you find here your 
clue to his character. There is little to be 
gained from his voice, which is quiet, mod- 
ulated, and dispassionate. It is said of 
him that he is a much better listener than talker. This attribute 
seems to be a common property of those who play “the game.” As in 
whist, there is more to be gained by thinking and acting than by talk- 
ing about it. 

During his office hours Mr. Ryan iseasily approached by those who 
have business with him, but there must be no time wasted. His official 
day begins at ten o’clock, when he reaches the building. He works after 
a well-ordered system. Before his appearance, his secretary makes up 
the appointments for the day in calendar form and places the list upon 
the desk. There is a brief attention to the correspondence that sifts 
past the various secretaries’ desks, and then, within a very short time 
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after the financier’s arrival, the im- 
portant consultations begin. 

As a tule, the other players in 
the game come to see Mr. Ryan; he 
seldom goes: to see them. He at- 
tends the directors’ meetings when 
he is especially interested in the 
financial propositions involved, but 
his daily task is more that of a cap- 
tain in a conning tower who directs 
operations through subordinates and 
a thorough system of wires. Mr. 
Ryan’s system of wires is the finest 
in the country, and he is an expert 
manipulator. 

Although he has many irons in 
the fire, being either a director or 
trustee in thirty-two different finan- 
cial or commercial organizations, 
he never permits one to interfere 
with another. When he undertakes 
an important task, such as the 
consolidation of the tobacco inter- 
ests or the reorganization of a 
street-railway system, he gives it 
almost his entire attention. 

Just at present his time is de- 
voted to the reorganization of the 
Seaboard Air Line, which, with 
him, has taken the place of the 
powerful National Bank of Com- 
merce, his last business hobby. 
Before that he brought order out 
of chaos in the tobacco business. 
His work in that connection will 
not soon be forgotten, nor his 
famous journey to London when 
war threatened between the international tobacco interests. That 
particular achievement indicates beyond doubt that the great cap- 
italist-secures his commercial victories more often with the aid of the 
olive branch than with the sword. 

It will be recalled that trouble was brewing between the American 
and the English tobacco concerns when the former, fresh from an ad- 
vantageous combination of local interests, decided to invade the English 
field. The British companies, under the leadership of Sir Charles Wills, 
promptly announced their intention to retaliate by invading the Amer- 
ican field. A deadlock ensued at once. The war grew apace, until it 
became apparent that, as with the Kilkenny cats, the ultimate result 
must be the defeat of both. At this interesting juncture it was decided 
by the American directors to ask Thomas F. Ryan to go abroad and 
Open peace negotiations. 


MR. RYAN DAILY SWIMS IN A VERITABLE SEA OF SURGING FINANCE 


He had never traveled. He did not want to travel, and he was 
not at all interested in foreign scenery, but he took passage for London 
as he would take a train for his place in Virginia. Disdaining legal 
assistance, and unaccompanied, even by a secretary, he sought the 
enemy in London and extended the olive 
branch. Scarcely a month had passed 
when he was back, having persuaded the 
British invaders to withdraw from the 
American market, and vice versa. A 
mutual agreement was signed by which 
the two companies were to be open com- 
petitors in the other markets of the world, 
for which purpose he organized the fifteen- 
millon-dollar British-American Tobacco 
Company, two thirds of the stock of 
which are owned in this country. 

During his short trip abroad Mr. 
Ryan made only a brief visit to Paris. 
He paid little attention to the sights of 
London, and did not show the slightest 
interest in the doings of the court. He 
accomplished his task and immediately 
returned home to take up his other work. 





THOMAS FORTUNE RYAN 
A HUMAN MOGUL IN THE WORLD OF MONEY 
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nothing to him compared with a 
mental survey of the sea of finance. 
The snow-crowned heights of the 
Alps present no such engrossing 
panorama as the reorganization of 
a railway system. The companions 
picked up in a cruise around the 
world would not be half so con- 
genial as the men who foregather 
with him in that quiet office on 
Nassau Street. What is the an- 
nouncement that the pilot is com- 
ing on board compared with his 
secretary’s soft-spoken statement 
that P. A. B. Widener or Jacob 
H. Schiff or Anthony Brady is 
waiting in the outer office? 

The publicity due the latest 
explorer in the Arctic regions is 
as nothing compared with Mr. 
Ryan’s retrospective view of his 
own achievments, nor of the bio- 
graphical statements appearing in 
the public press; as, for instance:— 

‘In the reorganization of vari- 
ous railways in the South, he also 
became interested, as well, in coal 
properties in Ohio and West Vir- 
ginia, and railways in Ohio. He is 
a vice president of the Morton 
Trust Company, trustee in the 
American Surety Company, direc- 
tor in the Pére Marquette Rail- 
road Company, the Hocking Valley 
Railroad Company, the Consolida- 
ted Gas Company, the Consolidated 
Tobacco Company, the National 
Bank of Commerce, the Union Exchange Bank, the Metropolitan Secu- 
rities Company, the Electric Storage Battery Company, the United 
Lead Company, the Washington Life Insurance Company, the Beth- 
lehem Steel Company, the Industrial Trust Company, of Providence, 
and many others.” 


His FINANCIAL INVESTMENTS PENETRATE ALL PARTS OF THE UNION 


Fancy the diversity of interests crowding the horizon of Mr. 
Ryan’s waking moments! His financial investments penetrate all 
fields. From the hour of ten in the morning, when he makes his appear- 
ance, until four or five in the afternoon, his office in New York is the 
Mecca of men whose business interests cover almost every branch of 
trade. 

A representative of the Consolidated Tobacco Company comes to 
him at half past ten, enjoys twenty-five minutes of time, and is suc- 
ceeded by a gas magnate. Then a financial deal connected with several 
trust companies lasts until half past eleven, to be followed by a brief 
conference on the Cuba Company’s latest venture in Cuban develop- 
ment. During the hour before lunch executive attention will be given 
to questions concerning the New York Carbide and Acetylene Company, 
the Pine Products Company, and proba- 
bly the Washington Life Insurance Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Ryan is a director. 

Luncheon is taken with a personal 
friend or a business associate, and then 
the routine of work is resumed. A cer- 
tain amount of Mr. Ryan’s time must 
be devoted to the consideration of new 
enterprises or suggestions which result 
in nothing, but the waste is small. Prob- 
ably three quarters of the financier’s day’s 
work are taken up with important co1- 
ferences. He spends little time alone in 
his office; but, when he does request a 
few minutes for self-communion, he finds 
his private apartment ideally adapted to 
the purpose. 

Born in Nelson County, Virginia, Oc- 
tober 17, 1851, he launched forth, at a 








His immediate associates and his family, 





who are ever trying to persuade him to 
take a prolonged vacation, hoped that the 
little taste of travel would induce him to 
go abroad for pleasure, but at the present 
writing there is no indication that he 
will leave his desk. 

Like many another devotee of “the 
game,” he finds his pleasure in his busi- 





THE BOSS OF THEM ALL 
BY J. CAMPBELL CORY z 
This cartoon appeared in a recent issue of the New York Evening ment. In time he secured control of the 


“World.” It so pleased Mr. Ryan that he wrote to Mr. Cory for the 
a. original. It hangs prominently, in an expensive frame, in his office 
ness. A dahabeah voyage up the Nile is > oe 4 


very early age, as a minor clerk in a Bal- 
timore commission house. ‘Two years 
there equipped him for a broader field 
and he set his face toward the metropolis. 
Associating himself with a stock-broker- 
age firm in Wall Street, he soon attracted 
attention as a broker of superior judg- 


Richmond Terminal, and from that day 





on forced his way up the financial ladder. 
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IN AN 


EIGHTEEN-HOUR JOURNEY FROM NEW YORK TO CHICAGO 


By Samuel Merwin 


M05? of us, I suppose, think of the “Empire State Express” or of the 

‘Pennsylvania Special” as a definite thing. The “Twentieth 
Century Limited,” particularly, seemed to me as definite a thing as 
the ‘St. Paul” or the “Kaiser Wilhelm II.” or the “‘Campania;” and 


it was queer to have to think of it as nothing but a name and a column 
of figures the time-table. The ‘“‘Kaiser Wilhelm II.” has a name 
and a column of figures, but it is a real thing besides, and when it goes 
into drydock for repairs it disappears from the time-table. The 
eighteen-h train, on the other hand, is made up of nine or ten loco- 
motives a1 teen to twenty cars and ever so many different conductors 
and crews, some of whom never saw one another; and, even if the big, 
throbbing lo 


omotive and the four handsome cars which may be seen, 
every afternoon, in the Grand Central Station were to dive to the bot- 


tom of the Hudson River, you would find what would seem to be the 
same engin¢ | the same four cars there on the following afternoon, 
as usual. It would be+the same ‘‘ Twentieth Century Limited.” 
THE Locc E ENGINEERS WORK ONLY ON ALTERNATE DAYS 
Few of those who show their tickets at the gate and board the train 
and eat dinner and smoke and go to bed and wake up the next morn- 
ing in Chi » bother their heads very much about what it means. 
The men who do think about it are the superintendents and dispatchers 
and track inspectors and enginemen and conductors and towermen and 
roundhouse hostlers. These not only think about it, but also feel, a 


good many of them, the wonderful picturesque poetry of it; they live it, 


indeed, and where devoted men are living a thing you will find the heart 

of it. So I that the trip to Chicago 

must begin at the Mott Haven round- 

house, where the big, terribly lifelike ees Oe ee Ore eee 
**3809” is every day groomed and petted 

and fed for the run to Albany. 


This locomotive, “3809,” does all the 


work haul the ‘‘Century” back and 
forth between Albany and New York. But 
it is differ: ith the engineers. Running 
an engin hundred and forty-three 
miles i hundred and sixty minutes, 
without top, is nervous business, even 
for thos lendidly sane men, Martin 
Ryan mas Sherwood, who do it, 
and wl know themselves what 
nervous business it is; so they work only 
on alternate days. For a month of this 
work, which is made up of fifteen days of 
the finest excitement in the world and fif- 
teen days of sedentary quiet, each is paid 
something like one hundred and_ seventy 
dollars. 

On my day at Mott Haven, John 
Daniels was in charge, for Martin Ryan 
had gone to the seashore on his vacation. 


Daniels could not conceal a certain boyish 
pleasure over his performance on the run 
down; for it was his first trip on the 
“Century,” and he had made up ten min- 
utes which had been lost on the Mohawk 





Division, and the conductor had assured 

him, in my hearing, that nothing had been ‘ 

spilled in the dining car. «‘“The curves are bs. ‘ = 
pretty bad, in some places,” Daniels ex- RE ee 
plained, ‘‘and if the engineer took them at 

seventy miles an hour things would get 

knocked around 


So you put on the brakes 





* BIG ARTHUR”? 


He is one of the engineers on the fast trains of the New York Cen- 
tral and Hudson River Railroad. He is the oldest engineer in the 
service, having “‘ run”’ nearly forty-five years, without an accident 


just a little,—not enoughto lose speed, but enough to tighten her up,— 
and she takes it steadier. If I was to spill somebody’s soup hitting a 
curve, I’d hear from it right off.” Engine-driving is almost an art,—so 
much may be done if an engineer has a sense for the finesse of his 
craft to save wear on track and rolling stock and to make the ride easier 
for the heedless individuals back in the train. 


GROOMING “3809” FOR A RUN IS A METHODICAL PIECE OF WORK 


We had dinner, Daniels and I, in the building of the railroad 
Young Men’s Christian Association, which adjoins the roundhouse. All 
about us were engineers and firemen, eating, smoking, playing checkers, 
dozing, or chatting on the front steps. They were a quiet, clear-eyed 
lot. Everybody knew everybody else and called him by his Christian 
name. There was plenty of banter, but no evidences of friction. Every 
man knew just what he had to do and just when and where he was to do 
it. Sitting side by side were men who have driven engines for forty or 
fifty years and young firemen who are studying hard for that third 
examination which they must pass before they may become engineers 
on the New York Central. 

At one o’clock, two and one-half hours before the train would leave 
the station, we left the Young Men’s Christian Association building and 
walked down the steps and into the roundhouse. I counted twenty- 
four locomotives there, all diverging from the turntable, and all blow- 
ing off steam in a mighty roar. The atmosphere was charged with a 
sense of power chained and turned to account. We walked around, 
Daniels and I, passed the pilots of a dozen engines, and came upon 
our own “‘3809.”” Then we sat on the win- 
dow sill, soaked up spots of black grease in- 
to our clothes, and looked “‘her” over. Her 
water tank had been filled. A chute had 
opened and poured tons of coal into her 
tender,—it was piled as high as the cab roof 
and was held in its bin by a board fence 
across the front of it. Next they had run 
her over a pit and gauged the scoop with 
which she takes up water while running 
forty-five miles an hour. The locomotive 
inspector had examined her and reported 
all sound. The -air-brake inspector had 
done his duty. The oiler had crawled in 
underneath and done the “‘heavy”’ oiling. 
Two men had come along and filled the rod 
cups with grease. A hostler had looked 
after the water in the boiler. A humble 
individual had clambered up on the tender 
and shoveled the coal around a bit, for 
reasons best known to himself and his 
superiors. And now the machinist was 
tinkering at little odd jobs, and the car- 
penter was putting a new slat in the pilot 
and painting it a glossy black. 

At two o’clock, or a very little after, 
I climbed up the steps and took a seat on 
the fireman’s box, and we backed out of 
the roundhouse. A humorous young man 
in overalls hailed us as we started and ask- 
ed Daniels, ‘“‘How did you make it?” and 
then suddenly pointed the finger of derision 
and shouted, “Git out o’ the way o’ the 
Twentieth Century Limited!” 

Daniels chuckled, and explained, 
across the cab, ‘‘That’s ‘Spike’ Foley, the 
notorious fireman.” 
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We slid out on the turntable, swung around, and backed down 
to take a little more water. On the next track was a gondola car full 
of coal, and a man who threw great chunks of it across on the floor of 
the cab. A painter pursued us down the yard, climbed over the pilot, 
and took advantage of these two or three minutes to add a very little 
to the luster of the boilers. We were ready. The fire was glowing 
red through the half-open door. The great engine was quivering under 
us. The tower man gave us the word to start, and we were off, backing 
down across the Harlem and the viaducts and through the tunnel, 
dodging the regular traffic, and picking our way through the amazing 
tangle of tracks outside the train shed. We had no orders; but some- 
body, somewhere, knew all about ‘‘ 3809” and was throwing the switches 
for her, running her in precisely where she ought to be run in. It was 
all very simple,—no mistakes, no waiting, no confusion or misunder- 
standing. The switches opened as we came to them, and shut, I sup- 
pose, when we had passed them, yet I could not see that anybody in 
the yards so much as glanced at us, unless it was for a wave and a little 
congratulatory nod to John Daniels, or a shout of ‘‘Where’s Martin?” 
from some passing engineer. 


SPEED, LUXURY AND RIGHT OF WAY MAKE A RARE COMBINATION 


The great train shed was very gloomy and quiet after the noise 
and glare of the yards. The train of four cars lay waiting. The crew 
and the Pullman men, all in immaculate uniforms, were standing by 
the car steps. It was early; the passengers had not yet been admitted. 
We waited a quarter of an hour, then coupled up to the baggage car, 
and Daniels got at once into communication with the rear brakeman 
and tested the air brakes. He would try them yet once more with a 
“running test,” just after the train should start. Meantime he would 
fill every minute with “outside” oiling. 

At a quarter past three the gates were opened, and the passengers 
came streaming through. At half past three the station master waved 
his handkerchief, the conductor raised his hand, and the ‘‘Century” 
rolled quietly out of the station. We like to ride at an exclusive rate 
of speed. We like to sit 
on heavily upholstered 
cushions, [Some of us, I 
fear, like to put our feet 
on them, if only to show 
that we are as big as 
George M. Pullman ever 
was.] to press a button 
for iced things in glasses 
or for a book from the 
very select library, to 
glance up casually at the 
market report, just as if 
we were really concerned 
over our wide invest- 
ments, and to stroll for- 
ward into the barber 
shop where we shall also 
finda shining white bath 
tub and a device for 
pressing trousers over- 
night. We also like to 
saunter back through 
the buffet car and the 
sleepers and the com- 
partment car (as if we 
owned them,) to the ob- 
servation room with its 
soft-toned hangings and 
its big plate-glass win- 


dows. It is not unpleas- THE BATHROOM AND BARBER SHOP OF A MODERN EXPRESS TRAIN 


‘considered before: the train starts,” I 
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men are watching, in lonely spots, for 
our headlight; and that two grimy in- 
dividuals in grimier overalls are peering 
out from a rather greasy, blistering hot 
engine cab up ahead and waving to each 
other across the cab a little signal which 
conveys the most significant message in 
the world,—‘‘All clear ahead!” 

It was growing late in the evening, 
and we were ten miles west of Syracuse. 
The trip, so far, had been uneventful. 
Conductor Snyder came through the 
buffet car and dropped into a seat op- 
posite that occupied by the head brake- 
man and myself. ‘You see,” said he, 
good-naturedly, ‘‘there is n’t anything 
wonderful about it. Good engines and 
a clear track,—that’s about all. The 
Central is running fifty or sixty good 
passenger trains over these tracks right 
along, every day, besides all the heavy 
freights.” 

I put into words the thought which 
had been growing in my mind. ‘‘ When 
I think of all the details that must be 






said, ‘‘I wonder that it gets through at 8 si — 
all. Keeping the engines constantly up bo 

to their work is a big undertaking by AWAITING THE SIGNAL 
itself. Keeping up the track is another, 

—and the rolling stock,—and then 

shooting the train through this tangle of traffic, day after day, hot or 
cold, rain or shine, always on time or pretty near it, giving your 
money back if you should be late,—I must admit it’s too much for me.” 

** Well,” the conduc- 
tor replied, “‘it is too 
much for one man, but 
it’s not too much for a 
system like ours.” 

“‘But there must be 
occasions when all the 
fates combine to block 
you.” 

“There are,—once 
in a while. Then it’s up 
to all of us. Wecan’t lie 
down, you know. Some- 
how or other she’s got 
to go through.” 

We were silent for a 
little while. Beneath us 
sounded the monoto- 
nous clickety! clickety! 
clickety! clickety! of the 
wheels. Outside the 
broad window shadow- 
like trees and fences 
were blurring by. With- 
in the car five or six 
stoutish, well-clad men 
were sipping beverages 
and reading magazines. 
A fresh-faced college 
boy was comfortably 
settled at the desk in 








ant, while here, to scowl 
a little and dictate a 
very important letter to the stenographer; or, if we should chance to 
belong to the daintier and fluffier of the sexes, to ring for the low-voiced 
maid in waiting. 

We like these things, and 
so we get them,—-speed, lux- 
ury, and the magnificent con- 
sciousness that we have the 
right of way over all the rest 
of mankind; and, when we turn 
into our snowy berths and 
stretch out, oh, so comfort- 
ably! under the electric read- 
ing lamp, we find it difficult 
to remember that a beardless 
train dispatcher is sitting over 
a telegraph instrument in a 
secluded little office at Buffalo 
and plotting out our mad race 
minute by minute; that tower 





THE DISPATCHER 
“Plotting our mad race minute by minute” 





thecorner, writing home. 
The barber had dropped 
off to sleep. Everything about me spoke of luxurious repose. ‘‘The 
conductor is right,” thought I: ‘‘it is a simple thing,—good engines,—a 
clear track,—and fifty, sixty, or seventy miles an hour,—at New York, 
this evening,—at Chicago, to-morrow morning,—a thousand miles 
dropped off the map, one of them while I think this sentence. That’s 
all,—very simple!”—and I drew from my side pocket a little yellow- 
clad volume of De Quincey. It opened of itself in my hand. ‘The 
modern modes of traveling’”’—says the gentle dreamer,—‘‘ can not com- 
pare with the mail-coach system in grandeur and power.” * * * * 
I lowered the book and leaned over against the window and shaded my 
eyes with one hand. The dream-trees were racing by. Lights in farm- 
house windows rushed up and disappeared. Clickety!—clickety!— 
clickety! sang the wheels. Those wires, galloping endlessly by, were, 
I knew, though I could not hear them, singing the song of the new 
century, and up ahead, throwing, now and then, a ruddy glow into the 
night, was the roaring locomotive, the most powerful monster yet 
tamed by man. 

We were twenty-five miles west of Syracuse when the brakes went 
on. Conductor and brakeman were up in an instant,—I after them,— 
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and on the platform and hanging out from the vestibule steps. Slower 
and slower ran the train, and finally stopped. Something had gone 
wrong with the engine. For the time all hands—conductor, engineer, 
fireman, and brakeman,—turned mechanics and tinkered up one cylin- 
der. Then we went back to the train to try her again. 

‘““Go ahead!” shouted Snyder. 

We went ahead, but by leaps and bounds. 

“Steady be jerks!” observed the brakeman. 

‘““What’s the matter?” ; 

““She’s running on one cylinder. The engineer says he can make 
the next telegraph station.” i 

It was like driving a bicycle with one pedal. When we should get 


up a little speed the jerks would be less noticeable. So we pounded 
along. 


“When it does come,” said I, “‘I suppose it comes like this.” 
“Rarely twice alike,” Snyder replied, ‘‘but——” We were slow- 
ing down again, and he was all business, as he should be. A dark 


station lay ahead. 
‘Operator ’s gone home,” cried the brakeman; ‘‘I was afraid of it.” 


“We'll try to get to Clyde, then,” said Snyder to the engineer, a 
moment later. ‘‘Can you make it?” 
““Of course,” replied the dark figure in the cab window. 
Again came the jerks and bumps while we were starting up. 
‘“What can you do now?” I asked. 
‘“‘Oh, it’s up to the dispatcher as soon as we can get in touch with 
him. I don’t know what he’ll do.” ° 
“But how can he know anything about you?” 
‘“He knows all about us. We should have been reported as passing 


the next tower a good while ago. The fact that the tower man hasn’t 


reported us as passing tells him something’s the matter, and he’ll know 
it’s probably the engine.” 


EVEN A GIGANTIC LOCOMOTIVE MUST OCCASIONALLY “GO LAME” 

So here we were in the hands of the beardless young man who sits 
over a telegraph instrument in Buffalo, one hundred and eleven miles 
away! The dispatcher knew all about us,—Snyder was sure of that. 


Why? Because it was the dispatcher’s business to know all about us. 
There you have a glimpse of the system. 

We came limping into Clyde on one leg, and Snyder’s confidence 
was justified. A freight had been held against the emergency. The 
dispatcher took in our-story in a few crisp telegraphic syllables, and 
instantly ordered the freight engine to abandon its train and take ours. 
It needed but a short moment,—a few flashes back and forth,—and 
the big decapod was hurrying clumsily over: we could see her lights, a 
hundred yards away. Nobody asked questions, nobody explained any- 
thing; simply the lame engine hopped away and the big fellow came 
clanking in 

“Go ahead!” cried Snyder; “‘what’s the matter with you?” And 
ahead we went. Snyder’s words came back to me: ‘‘Somehow or other 
she’s got to go through.” 

At Rochester another passenger engine was ready for us,—the 
dispatcher’s work, again. We had dropped an hour and thirty minutes, 
but we were going through. 


‘“T suppose this new fellow will make up some of it,” I said to the 
brakeman, when we were back in the buffet car. 
‘‘Tt’s against the rules to make up more than ten minutes on any 


one division,” he replied; ‘but he’lldo that much. Pretty soon we’ll 
be on a down grade, and there’s where you'll see some fast running.” 
After a while he added, ‘‘We’re on it now.” ; 

We were running very easily, but on looking out of the window I 
saw that our speed was terrific. 

“Three engines, one division!” mused the brakeman. ‘I never saw 
anything just like it. The funny thing is that the first one was n’t our 
regular engine. It belongs to the Lake Shore Limited. The South- 


western Limited got ours,—hers had trouble with the air just as she 
was starting. Humming, isn’t she?” 

“Rather,” said I. 
“SHALL WE THROW HIM OFF FOR A JOHAH?”" ASKED SNYDER 

Suddenly an unfamiliar noise fell on our ears,—a noise which had 
no place in the healthy roar of the train. It was a pounding and bump- 
ing under the car and a fusillade of small objects against the floor. 
The brakeman stiffened up and listened, then sprang for the signal 
cord, and on that down grade, with everything clear, we had to stop 
while the engineer and fireman wired up a loose brake beam. For the 
fifth time since leaving Syracuse we swung aboard the train and the 
engine started up and plunged ahead. 

We stood in the buffet car. ‘‘Beats automobiling!” said I, all 


innocence 

But Snyder was looking from his brakeman to me. ‘Shall we 
throw him off for a Jonah, John?” said he to the brakeman. 

That is why I withdrew—I will not say retreated,—from this 
pleasant company, and went to bed. 


Il. 


We were sitting in the buffet car,—a paper manufacturer, a car- 
toonist, and I. Chicago lay behind us, and Elkhart. It was diverting 
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to sit, watch in hand, looking out for mile posts as they flew past. 
“Fifty-one seconds!” we cried together; then, ‘‘Fifty-two!”—a wait,— 
“Fifty-seven!—Fifty-three!—Forty-nine!” Says De Quincey: “Apart 
from such an assertion as that somebody says we have gone fifty miles 
in the hour, or upon the evidence of such a result as that actually we 
find ourselves in York four hours after leaving London, I am little 
aware of the pace. But, seated on the old mail coach, we needed no 
evidence out of ourselves to indicate the velocity. We heard our speed, 
we saw it, we felt it as a thrilling; and this speed was incarnated in the 
fiery eyeballs of an animal, in his dilated nostrils, spasmodic muscles, 
and echoing hoofs.””—And, sitting here in comfortable wicker chairs, 
everything about us club-like and serene, I had almost to admit that 
he was right. There was the evidence of the watches, and the notice- 
able fact that water would not stay in the washbowl, and that was 
about all. But I had not yet run through the sensations to be expe- 
rienced on this ride. I had not yet mounted the locomotive. 


THE AUTHOR DESCRIBES HIS NIGHT RIDE IN THE LOCOMOTIVE CAB 


We were to change train crews and engines at Toledo. Now this 
may be thought a matter of some deliberation. A number of different 
things must be attended to in uncoupling, a number in coupling, and 
the old engine must be allowed space and time to get out of the way of 
the new. The old conductor, too, must catch his engineer and ask him 
why he lost two minutes in running through Goshen,—the.superintend- 
ent will have something to say about those two minutes!—and he 
must turn over his tickets and papers to the new conductor. 

Dwelling on these things, and regretting that I had brought no 
cap along, I stepped down bareheaded at Toledo. The new conductor 
was a large man of great presence and greater side whiskers.. “‘Is this 
Mr. Merwin?” said he, Somewhat surprised, I admitted that it was. 
“Well,” he continued, “if you’re going on the engine you’d better 
hustle.” 

I ran forward. The new locomotive was already backing in. A 
crew from Toledo was waiting to couple up. ‘‘They ain’t so good as the 
Albany crew,” observed a trainman, “‘but they’re pretty fast.” Shining 
with paint, throbbing with energy, oiled, watered, and coaled for a 
heartbreaking race, the iron horse slowed down and the coupling crew 
hovered about her. I caught the hand rail and clambered up. The 
cab was higher than I had supposed it would be,—I could see only the 
roof of a car on the next track. The fireman was reaching over to the 
injector. The engineer was drawing on a pair of new white gauntlets. 

“Good evening!” said I. It was a quarter to seven, and broac. 
daylight. 

““Good evening!” replied the engineer. ‘‘Is this Mr. Merwin?” 
Here was the system, again,—simple, yet all-inclusive, with no detail too 
small to be considered in the arrangements. ‘“‘It’s been a warm day,” 
he went on. 

“Very,” I replied; and, mopping the great beads off my forehead 
and glancing into the white-hot furnace, I was led to add, ‘“‘and it 
promises to be a warm evening.” 


NEARLY EVERY OTHER MINUTE THE FIREMAN SHOVELED IN COAL 


The engineer smiled and nodded. The fireman hopped down, 
and pointed to his leather-cushioned box on the left side of the cab. 
‘*Sit there,” he said, and then, while I was stepping up, he reached over 
and wiped off the cushion with a handful of waste. I felt, at once, that 
these men were my hosts, so easily was good feeling established. There 
was no time to say more. I sat on the forward edge, leaving room for 
the fireman to crowd in behind me. My knees were extended at right 
angles to each other, with the corner of the fire box pressing in between. 
It was close quarters and very warm. Later, when the fireman sprinkled 
water over the floor, clouds of steam arose. The gold rim of my spec- 
tacles began to feel hot against my skin. When, from time to time, 
I drew out my watch, the metal case was very hot. The boards under- 
foot brought to mind a certain very disagreeable floor in the ‘Rue 
Morgue.” I looked out along the running board, and the engine 
seemed a terrible sort of monster. Was it really thoroughly tamed? 
Sometimes they turn on one,—I knew that. 

This quickening of the pulse seemed rather absurd. Many per- 
sons have ridden on locomotives and lived to write about it. And yet 
—this was the Twentieth Century Limited! There was something 
in the notion of it. A thousand miles in eighteen hours! Since Adam, 
or since the first electron, if you please, we had been coming to this. 

“All right!”’ called the fireman, who had been hanging out over the 
steps. ‘‘Go ahead!” Then he swung in, opened the fire-box door, 
and threw in four or five shovelfuls of coal. In another minute or so 
he was at it again. During a part of the first hour I timed him at his 
work, and found that the intervals between firings were seldom more 
than ninety seconds. Forty or forty-five times an hour he was at work 
with the coal scoop. I have not the figures at hand and this fireman 
had no time to answer questions, but he probably threw in from three 
to five tons of coal between Toledo and Cleveland. 

At the word the engineer quietly pulled the iever, and the engine, 
without the slightest jerk or effort, started ahead. There was no jolt- 
ing, and very little swaying. We ran easily through the yards,—so 
easily, indeed, that it was necessary to look out to realize that our 

[Concluded on pages 701 and 702] 
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IF DEY AIN’T GWINE TO HAB A ‘LECTION HEAH’” 





The Fall of G. Washington Jefferson 


A FANTASY OF THE PHILIPPINES 


By Charles F. Martin 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY FLETCHER C. RANSOM] 


[7 was a few days before the municipal elec- 

tion in Cabanital, an isolated town in a 
remote province of one of the larger islands of 
the Philippine group. The “‘ presidente,” whose 
incumbency had continued twelve consecutive 
vears, had but recently died, leaving to his fam- 
ily a large fortune accumulated by the excellent 


system of taxation he had inaugurated. His © 


successor must be-chosen, and already several 
aspirants had appeared in the field and were 
diligently electioneering among the barefooted 
citizens after methods common in principle, 
if not in application, to all countries. The 
market place was a scene of great activity, 
and the brown-faced sefioritas in charge of the 
tiendas were making record sales of cigarillos, 
roasted grasshoppers, and other dainties dear 
to Filipino tastes. 

Now, Cabanital was far removed from the 
agitated centers of the islands; and of the 
Spanish-American War, followed by the Phil- 
ippine insurrection, scarcely an echo had dis- 
turbed the serenity of its languorous life. It 


was said that a great nation had captured 
Manila, and that an American governor gen- 
eral had become the supreme authority over 
all the Philippines. This was all well and good 
to the inhabitants of Cabanital. It was really 
immaterial who had possession of Manila, which 
was so distant as to be hopelessly beyond the 
limits of the possible expeditions which even 
the most ambitious of the Cabanital peasants 
might undertake. 

So, when a carromato containing a gigantic 
American negro stopped before the market 
place, business was temporarily suspended, and 
everybody collected in awed little groups to 
discuss the probable object of this strange 
visit. 

The huge stranger noted with satisfaction 
the impression he had made, and, lighting a 
cigar with a lordly flourish, he addressed 
his cochero, a Filipino youth who evidently 
served him in the double capacity of an inter- 
preter and general body servant. 

‘Juan, you go an’ tell de princ’pul citizens 
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ob dis town dat a represen’tive ob de Amer’cun 
guv’ment desiahs to hab a conf’runce wid ’em.”’ 

The boy sprang down with alacrity, and, 
passing, from group to group, transmitted the 
message. 

After much animated and somewhat dubious 
consultation, about a dozen barefooted natives 
clad in camisas approached and, with many 
profound bows, ranged themselves in a respect- 
ful semicircle round the carromato. 

‘Now, Juan,” said the representative of the 
great American nation, “‘you inquiah ob dese 
hombres if dey ain’t gwine to hab a’lection heah 
foh a new preside:ite.” 

Juan submitted the query, and informed his 
master that such was the case. 

*“‘ Bueno, you infawm de gen’lemen dat I is 
de honohble Jawge Washington Jeffahson, and 
dat de guvnah gen’ral ob Manila sent me 
heah as de Amer’cun candidate foh de posishun, 
subjec’ to de will ob de votahs.” 

Juan’s translation of this information pro- 
duced a profound impression, and the principal 
citizens, being unable to think of anything 
more appropriate, made another series of 
respectful bows, which George Washington 
Jefferson gravely acknowledged. 

‘What is de day set foh de ’lection?”’ was 
the next question put by the new candidate 
for political honors. 

On being told that it was the following 
Saturday, he requested, in the name of the 
governor general, that he be provided with 
suitable quarters pending the result of the 
campaign. 

This was the signal ‘for another prolonged 
and excited conference. After some time, 
however, an old, gray-haired native, acting as 
spokesman, deferentially offered to the honor- 
able stranger the ‘ Presidencia,” which was 
the municipal headquarters and had been fur- 
nished most comfortably by the late presideiite 
from funds appropriated for the purpose by 
the village council. The American candidate 
would be provided with the necessary servants 
and with everything needful to his comfort. 

The offer was graciously accepted, and, after 
inviting the entire populace to visit him, in 
order that he might become acquainted with 
all his new friends, the distinguished stranger 
was conducted by a silent but respectful escort 
to his new quarters. 

When the carromato of the visitor had dis- 
appeared round a corner, a gasp of recovering 
speech swept over the bewildered assemblage 
in the market place. Then arose a most con- 
fused babble of admiration for the noble and 
independent bearing of the gigantic American 
and of inquiry concerning the power and 
importance of his government. Of the latter 
no one seemed to know anything definite, 
except that it had been strong enough to drive 
out the Spaniards and to gain possession of 
Manila. This was sufficient evidence of power 
to render it extremely advisable to do nothing 
to incense the governor general, who, as was 
plainly exemplified by his representative, came 
of a race of men infinitely superior in physique, 
and, perhaps, in other respects, to the diminu- 
tive natives. 

The local candidates for the municipal ruler- 
ship of Cabanital saw their stars rapidly wan- 
ing; but, with the intuitive diplomacy of the 
Orient, they realized that, in case of failure 
to become the central luminary, the reflected 
luster accorded to its satellites would be the 
next best thing. Hence they joined the pro- 
cession which that evening filed into the spacious 
rooms of the ‘‘ Presideicia.” 

Everything needful to the comfort of George 
Washington Jefferson had included a large 
supply of food and delicacies, the ordering of 
which had pretty plainly indicated that Mr. 
Jefferson had a fair knowledge of the luxuries 
which the country was capable of affording. 

To these good things, which were spread out 
on the long tables, the visitors were invited to 
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help themselves. ° Moreover, there was a punch, 
compounded by George Washington Jefferson 
himself of various materials, the principal ele- 
ment thereof being American whisky, which 
the long-sighted politician had brought with 
him. 


The reception resulted most satisfactorily 
and aroused such a spirit of hospitality among 
the natives that, during the ensuing week, the 
great American was the guest of honor at a 


series of feasts and celebrations. 


Attired in shiny old frock coat, white 
trousers, a flamboyant necktie, and a worn silk 
hat, Mr. Jefferson attracted universal admira- 
tion, and everything pointed to a successful 


culmination of his ambitious political hopes. 
One incident occurred which might have 
directed suspicion to the justness of 
George Washington’s claims, but he 
met it with such promptness and 
decision that it served only to ren- 
der his position more secure. 
Juan brought him word that one of 


his political opponents was circulating 
a report that the governor general at 
Mainila 1 white man, and that, 
therefore, it must be erroneous to 
consider the Americans were a dark- 
skinned race 

Obtaining a private interview with 
the schemi Filipino, the injured 
American went directly to the matter 
at issue. 

“Juan,” he said, pacing the floor, 
with an expression of outraged dig- 
nity on his face, “inquiah ob dis 
gen’leman if he’s been spreadin’ de 
unpawdonable repoht dat de guv’nah 
gen’ral ob Manila is a white man.” 

After some hesitation the perturbed 
native admitted that he had told one 
or two friends that he had heard a 
mere rumor to that effect. 

‘“Well, infawm de gen’leman dat, 
if he had any knowlige ob Amer’cun 
histry, he would hab known bettah 
dan to listen to sich nonsense. Tell 
him, as attah ob infohmation, 
dat daris some white menin Amer’ca, 
but dey ibowd’nate, sah,—sub- 
owd’nate. Befoh de Wah ob de 
Rebolushun dey was in a’ state ob 
slav’ry, | mah pahternal ances- 
tahs, Jawge Washingtun an’ Abe 
Linkin, freed um frum deh bonds; 
but dey is not ’lowed to run foh sich 
offices as de guv’nah gen’ral’s,—dey’s 
subowd’nate tode gen’lemen ob colah. 
Dey’s all well enough, in deh place. 

“And if de gen’leman desiahs to 
cast any ’spersions on de gov’nah 
gen’ral ob Manila, why, I is heah to 
defen’ de honah ob mah country wid mah life!” 

Here the indignant Mr. Jefferson caught up 
an old cavalry saber from a table, and assumed 
such a for 


midable attitude that the frightened 
little native begged piteously to be given an 


opportu to atone for the mistakes he had 
made. 

George Washington Jefferson, after due 
deliberation, decided to overlook the insult to 
his race on condition that the offender undo the 
harm he had wrought by retracting his former 
statements, and by transmitting to his friends 
the lesson in United States history which he 
had learned. This was accordingly done with 
Juan as a witness to the revised testimony of 
the subdued political agitator. 

The day of the election having finally arrived, 
the members of the committee of the village 
aldermen appointed for the purpose were pre- 


paring to receive and record the votes, when 
the American candidate for the office of presi- 
dent appeared before them. In his hand he 
helda large white envelope, tied with colored 
string and picturesquely decorated with red 
sealing wax. 


““Gen’lemen,” he said, addressing the com- 
mittee, ‘‘I hol’s in mah han’ a comunicashun 
which I’se jest receibed frum de gov’nah gen’ral, 
pintin’ me de ’ficial jedge ob dis ’lection.” 

At this information the committee looked 
dazed. George Washington gravely untied 
the envelope, and produced, with much cere- 
mony, a paper which, by the initiated, would 
have been recognized as a soldier’s discharge 
certificate from the United States army. 
Spreading it out on the table, he said, ‘De 
translashun ob dis yeah paper is as follows:— 

““*To de Honohble Jawge Washingtun Jeff- 
ahson, frum de Guv’nah Gen’ral ob de Philip- 
pines,—Deah Sah an’ Fren’: Posin’ speshul 
confidence in youah ’tegrity an’ pawshality, I 
heahby ’pints you jedge ob de ‘lection at 


"1 iS HEAH TO DEFEN’ DE 


HONAH OB MAH COUNTRY!’” 





Cabanital on de present date,—desiahin’ dat 
de propah candidate will be ‘lected, subjec’ to 
de will of de peopul. You is quested to s’lect 
sich ’sistent jedges as you needs.’’’ The 
greatly trusted George Washington then 
pointed out the signature of the powerful 
American ruler of things Philippine. 

The committee respectfully examined the 
unquestionably important-looking document, 
and, after some consultation, expressed entire 
willingness to conform to the wishes of the 
authority at Manila. 

The judge then stated that he would name, 
as his assistants, the honorable gentlemen 
composing the committee, and that their duty 
would be to record the votes which he, as their 
legal head, would receive and announce in 
person. 

So, when the voters began to arrive, they 
were directed to place their ballots, which were 
of a very primitive nature, in the basket before 
the American. 

The result of the election was a landslide for 
George Washington Jefferson; and, in his speech 
of acceptance, he thanked his constituents, with 





- office at once. 
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great solemnity, for their unanimous support. 

The new presidente assumed the duties of his 
As an evidence of his devotion 
to the public welfare, he turned his attention, 
not later than the following day, to the most 
important of the questions requiring his con- 
sideration,—namely, that of the taxes. 

He found the system of his predecessor ca- 
pable of great improvement. The latter had 
neglected to impose taxes on the dogs,—a 
serious omission, considering that every native 
possessed two or three; then owners of fight- 
ing cocks—a class comprising almost the entire 
population,—had been permitted to maintain 
their feathered combatants free from taxation. 
In fact, the deceased presidente would have 
turned green with envy could he have seen the 
improvements introduced into his 
system. As a step toward economy 
in his administration, George Wash- 
ington eliminated the offices of sec- 
retary and treasurer, and acted, him- 
self, in both capacities. 

The new presidente did not over- 
look some needed municipal im- 
provements: the streets received more 
care, and sanitary conditions were 
somewhat bettered. However, in 
these matters, no additional expense 
was incurred, for George Washington 
gradually effected the requirement 
that the citizens should themselves | 
devote a certain amount of labor 
to such ameliorations. 

As for the natives affected by 
these adroitly inaugurated changes, 
they accepted the new conditions 
with Eastern stoicism. The lower 
classes, unless led away by some self- 
centered demagogue, take but little 
interest in matters of government. 
Having their material wants prac- 
tically provided for by nature, they 
have but little ambition to enter into 
matters beyond the scope of their 
everyday life. More satisfactory it 
is to smoke their cigarettes in the 
shade, and stake their desultory earn- 
ings at the cockpits. 

Realizing the quickest way to their 
good will, the presidente encouraged 
the “‘fiestas” and entered heartily in- 
to the diversions of the people. He 
provided frequent entertainments for 
them, and his house was always open 
to all. 

So, for many months, he had ad- 
ministered affairs at Cabanital to the 
entire satisfaction of all concerned,— 
not omitting himself. What he would 
have achieved had not fate intervened 
is beyond prophecy, but the tenor of 
things was not permitted to continue uninter- 
rupted. 

One day, during a great “‘fiesta,” the presi- 
dente was heading a triumphal procession which 
was parading the principal streets of the town. 
The city orchestra with its bamboo instruments 
was playing with vigor if not with technique, 
at either side of the presidente’s carriage,—for 
he had a carriage now which had been brought 
laboriously in ‘‘caraboa” carts over the long road 
from the nearest seaport. George Washington 
was leaning luxuriously back, smoking a huge 
cigar and reflecting comfortably on the superior- 
ity of a tropical to a temperate clime. Sud- 
denly he started up, his attention fixed on 
some object down the street. 

“Juan,” he said to his magnificently attired 
coachman, ‘‘am dat a white man I sees?” 

Juan followed his master’s perturbed gaze. 
“Si, sefior,” was his reply. 

““Foh de Lawd’s sake! What foh he want 
to come heah? Take me home, Juan; I feels 
kinder ’s if I ’se gwine to hab a chill.” 

So the natives, with great astonishment, 

[Concluded on pages 7037 and 704] 
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The Yankee Drummer Abroad 


TRUE STORIES OF ONE WHO BATTLED WITH RESTRICTIONS AND 


RED TAPE AND 


CHASED A PROSPECTIVE BUYER ACROSS THE ANDES 


By H. D. Varnum 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY ARTHUR G. Dove] 


HE steadily growing interest in the 

possibilities of foreign trade now Sy 
being evinced by American manufac- 
turers of articles available for export is 
opening to our commercial salesmen a 
new and decidedly picturesque branch 
of their profession. The demand for 
men capable of acquiring a working 
knowledge of certain foreign tongues is 
increasing. Recently a large manufac- 
turer of food products added five men 
to his foreign branch, and within the 
past six months no fewer than twenty- 
three firms made their first ventures 
into outside markets. 

The belief that a good traveling 
salesman, like the poet, is born, not 
made, applies particularly to those who 
go beyond seas to do their work. It 
goes without saying that the average 
salesman can do better selling goods in 
his own country than he can in alien 
lands. Everything—language, customs, 
environment,—is in his favor within the 
United States, while abroad he is like 
a cat in a strange garret. Thus it is 
that manufacturers contemplating the 
extension of their trade into foreign 
countries through their own efforts are 
severely critical in their search for the 
proper representatives. 

The field is growing and the de- 
mand is increasing day by day, but the 
supply of available material is not over- 
abundant. One manufacturing firm 
connected with the novelty trade de- 
cided, last April, to send a man through 
South America and Central America for “se 
the purpose of looking over the ground. 





THE OPERA COMPANY HAS GONE THERE’” 


The successful salesman must have 
an understanding of business procedure 
and general credit customs sufficient to 
allow him to arrange matters of pay- 
ment and details of shipments without 
reference to the home firm and without 
endangering the financial certainty of its 
returns. The salesman who fails to 
show the prospective customer sufficient 
courtesy, or who makes the common 
mistake of classifying all foreigners as 
beneath the average American citizen, 
soon loses his usefulness. Nor should 
a salesman act with the belief that his 
prospective customer is ignorant of the 
relative values of articles. In the mat- 
ter of credits it must be thoroughly un- 
derstood, at the start, that cash sales, or 
sales even at thirty days, form the ex- 
ception. Throughout South and Cen- 
tral America long credits are requested 
and must be given. In Uruguay, for 
instance, cases have been known where 
two years’ credit for agricultural im- 
plements was deemed necessary because 
of the difficulty experienced by the 
wholesalers of Montevideo in securing 
money from their customers in the in 
terior. America’s trade rivals, the Ger- 
mans and the English, have accepted 
these conditions and do not hesitate to 
grant the credits. 

The successful traveling salesman 
abroad must have the ability to intel- 
ligently observe the needs and tastes of 
the people so that he may keep his 
home firm carefully posted with a view 
to extending business. The faculty of 





The firm employed at least twenty men 

on the road, but when the senior mem- 

ber consulted with his heads of departments it was found that not one 
of the twenty was equipped for foreign work, nor did any of them 
offer promise of training. The salesmen were valuable in their own 
field, but when it came to a knowledge of the Spanish language not 
one of them could qualify. Moreover, none of the twenty seemed pos- 
sessed of the commercial savoir faire requisite in a salesman many 
thousand miles away from headquarters. 

It can not be doubted that much more is expected from a traveling 
salesman in a foreign country than from one selling goods within the 
confines of the United States. Nor is it to be doubted that larger 
salaries, or greater commissions, will be paid the man who carries the 
war into the enemy’s country. The comparatively few commercial 
travelers representing American houses abroad, to-day, receive more 
money than their brethren in local fields, and it is conceded that they 
earn it. : 

What constitutes the ideal equipment of the traveling salesman 
abroad? 

A careful canvass of the American houses in foreign trade enables 
the writer to offer the following general qualifications :— 

In the first place, the commercial traveler should have a thorough 
knowledge of the goods he has to sell, and a working knowledge of the 
language of the country he is visiting; or, in any event, of German or 
French, if the country is European; or Spanish and English, if it is in 
South or Central America. 

The salesman must have an understanding of the code of ordinary 
manners and business etiquette of the country to guard him against 
mistakes which, although seemingly unimportant, might affect the suc- 
cess of his mission. For instance, it is not considered good form to 
insist on showing samples during the first visit to any merchant of a 
Latin-American country. The first call is considered social, and busi- 
ness, beyond a few chance references, is tabooed. In this connection 
it may be said that an ordinary route, at home, requiring six weeks, 
would occupy at least four months in South or Central America, or in 
any of several European countries. 


discernment should be cultivated. To 
extend a market or to discover a new 
one forms a valuable attribute in a 
commercial traveler. The man who sells his goods to the best advan- 
tage is a useful employee, but he who creates a demand, and materially 
increases his sales, is of greater value. A salesman for a large American 
pickle and condiment firm, while journeying through Central America, 
noticed that the principal articles of food of the masses were corn cakes 
and black beans. The cakes were made from common field corn 
bruised and triturated in a homemade mortar, and the beans were of 
the ordinary garden variety. The salesman was much interested, and 
finally he wrote his home firm describing the articles and making cer- 
tain recommendations. In due time he received a number of sample 
cans and packages, one kind of can containing black beans, the pack- 
ages of dried cakes requiring only a little water and heating to make 
them resemble the native corn cakes. It required a great deal of hard 
work to introduce the new articles, but at last accounts they were selling 
fairly well, especially in the largercities and towns. Thatsalesman was 
more than an ordinary commercial traveler, and without doubt his 
employers realized and appreciated the fact. 

It is of considerable importance that a commercial traveler in 
foreign countries be prepared to meet emergencies. He will be handi- 
capped at the very beginning, if he can not decide small matters, or, in 
special cases, even render judgment in important affairs without con- 
sulting hisemployers by mailorcable. A salesman abroad works at long 
range, and very often it is not only not expedient but also costly to 
endeavor to consult the home firm. I am reminded of a case in point 
which occurred only last spring. A traveling man for a well-known 
electrical supply house happened to be in Hongkong when word came to 
him that an English electrical firm having the concession to install a 
lighting and power system on a large plantation in Sumatra had for- 
feited the contract because of lapse of the time allowance. A steamer 
was leaving for Singapore with connections for Sumatra, that day, and 
there was no time to cable the firm for instructions. The salesman 
acted on his own judgment, went to Sumatra, and landed the contract 
before even mentioning it to his house. The expense entailed, what 
with steamer fares and money used on the island, was a large item, but 
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it was money well spent on good judgment, and the firm expressed its 
approval by sending a substantial bonus to the salesman. 

A commercial traveler sent abroad by an American house should 
so command the confidence of his employers that his expense bills, 
ordinarily, will not be questioned. This is especially true in connection 
with houses new in the trade. Sending an experienced and capable 
man is more expensive than placing a man on the road in the United 
States, and it is well for the employer to bear this in mind. Ignorance 
of conditions abroad may induce an employer to question certain 
expense items, but it is always the part of wisdom to pass them if the 
salesman is worthy of confidence. In some countries, for instance, 
expenses for entertainment are quite large and just as necessary as a 
hotel charge. 


It is not often, however, that salesmen abroad are confronted with 


a condition like that which fell in the way of a man named Roberts, 
who traveled in South America for an agricultural implement house. 
Roberts landed in Buenos Ayres after covering Brazil and Uruguay, 


and made special efforts to get in touch with a large wholesale firm 
practically controlling the best and most populous provinces. The 
buyer for the firm, whom I will call Garcia, seemed very glad to meet 
the American, and, when the latter proposed a visit to the theater 
where an opera company from Paris was playing, Garcia cordially 
consented. 

It was the final performance before leaving the country and the 
buyer seemed greatly interested. The second day following, which 








had been set for the first business interview, found Roberts calling at 
the headquarters of the firm on Calle Moreno. To his great surprise 
he learned that Garcia had secured leave of absence and had left for 
Mendoza that very morning. 
‘The opera company has 
gone there,’ added his inform- 
ant, with a grin. ‘‘The com- 
pany is on its way to Chile, 
and perhaps Sefior Garcia will 
go there, too.” 
Roberts was nonplused. 
He wasted little time in blam- 
ing the buyer, as he knew the 
man’s nationality and¢charac- 
ter. He did want that order, 
however, and he spent an 


hour or two thinking over the 
situation. Then he wired ahead 
in an effort to catch Garcia, 
but without avail. When the 


noon train left for Mendoza 
via the Ferro-Carril al Pacifico, 
he was one of its passen- 


gers. Under ordinary circum- 
stances he might have treated 
without Garcia’s assistance, 
but he had a new line of im- 
plements which required the 
latter’s personal attention. 
On reaching Mendoza, the 





“* BACK HOME THEY DON’T MAKE A MAN TELL WHAT HIS GRAND- 
MOTHER DIED OF BEFORE HE ISALLOWED TO SELL CORN PLASTERS'" 
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sidered to be one of the best fields for a traveling salesman, but it is 
hedged in and bound up by an intricate and apparently unjust system 
of licenses and penalties. 

Traveling salesmen who have no permanently located house in the 
Russian Empire are subject to two taxes as individual merchants,— 
a state industrial tax of fifty rubles, or twenty-five dollars and seventy- 
five cents, and a communal tax of ten rubles, or five dollars and fifteen 
cents. In addition to the regular communal tax there are several 
smaller taxes and fees to be paid to the local authorities. It must be 
understood, however, that these sums are asked of all salesmen who are 
not Jews. If the commercial traveler belongs to the Hebrew race, he 
must pay a tax of five hundred rubles, or two hundred and twenty-six 
dollars and sixty cents more than his Christian brethren! Another 
remarkable fact is that, in the adjustment of the taxes for Jews, the 
general rule prevails that the religion of the head of the firm determines 
the religion of the firm as a whole and of allagents and representatives 
sent out by it. The proof of the religious denomination of a firm is 
attached to the trade license through the instrumentality of the com- 
pulsory vis¢é. The tradelicense consists of the receipt for the tax men- 
tioned above, which must be paid at the first custom-house. It is 
good only from the date of issuance to the first of January following. 
If a commercial traveler from America, for instance, should reach 
Russia the first of December, it would be necessary for him to pay 
full price for a license lasting only one month. 

In. fine contradistinction to Russia’s regulations are those offered 
by Great Britain. Commercial travelers in the British Isles are exempt 
from all taxes and special trade licenses or concessions except in case of 
those commodities for the sale of which special public licenses are requisite. 
In the latter case foreign sales- 
men are subject to the regular 
trade regulations, such as those 
governing traffic in alcoholic 
liquors and wines, the selling 
of which requires a special 
license costing fifty-one dollars 
and nine cents annually, and 
those relating to the sale of 
tobacco requiring a license 
of about a dollar and twenty- 
eight cents, which is hardly 
worth considering. Unlike 
most other countries Russia 
allows samples and _ salable 
goods to be carried and busi- 
ness done with them by com- 
mercial travelers without au- 
thorization, passport, or cer- 
tificate. Where samples are 
dutiable, such duty must be 
deposited, but refundment is 
made if the same are reéx- 
ported within one year from 
the date of their entry. 

This rule regarding the 
refundment of duties on sam- 
ples generally obtains in Eu- 
ropean countries, with the ex- 
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following morning, Roberts 
was greatly disappointed to 
learn that the opera company, 
with Garcia in its train, had 
left, several hours previously, for Chile, by way of the pass over the 
Andes Mountains. The passage was one requiring some prepara- 
tion, as traveling was done by horses and mules along a narrow trail 
reaching a considerable elevation, through a wild country. The opera 
troupe had ordered its conveyances some time before, but Roberts 


found it difficult to secure a mount. It was not until the next morning 
that he succeeded in getting a fast mule and a guide to accompany him. 


The bonus he paid over the usual price loomed big on his expense 
account, but he did not hesitate. 
That ride through the foot-hills and up the rocky sides of the 


mighty Andes Mountains was a novel and most wonderful experience 
for the American traveling salesman. The mules were not spared, 
and noon of the following day found Roberts and his guide within sight 
of the opera troupe, which had halted for the midday meal. When he 
rode up to the little roadside cabin and called out a greeting to Garcia, 
there was great surprise; and, when he drew the buyer one side and 
explained his mission, the surprise bécame unqualified admiration for 
the pluck and persistence of the American salesman. 

Roberts secured his order, and it was large enough to repay him 
for the trouble and expense he had undergone. He showed himself a 
man in emergencies, and his experience proved that the expense account 
of a traveling salesman in foreign countries is liable to contain some 
picturesque items. ; 

In connection with the selling of goods abroad through the medium 
of a commercial traveler it is worthy of note that, the smaller and more 
unimportant the country, the more restrictions and red tape one finds. 
This is true with the exception of Russia. This great empire is con- 


ception of Turkey, where it 
is the custom to retain one per 
cent. of all the duties deposited to cover the cost of administration. 

The question of selling goods in Turkey seems to be one of the 
vexatious problems confronting the American exporter. Trade with 
the Orient and the Levant is always accompanied by great dangers and 
risks. Experience has shown that only powerful firms, with a large 
capitalization, can successfully cope with the difficulties of Eastern 
commerce. Only such firms can afford to give the long credits required 
by the Turkish merchant, and bear the losses which seem so inseparable 
from trade under the shadow of the great mosque. It is said that cer-. 
tain German firms dealing with the East have found that a gross profit 
of fifteen per cent. must be realized if a profitable business is to be done. 
Although commercial travelers are exempt from taxation, in Turkey, . 
and are given every facility, conditions are such that only a few American 
commercial travelers include the sultan’s domains in their European 
route. According to the government statistical reports United States 
merchants do not export much more than half a million dollars’ worth 
of manufactured articles to Turkey in a year. Compare this with the 
amount, exceeding twenty-one million dollars, which we export to the 
Netherlands, for instance, and it will be seen that our trade with the 
Ottoman Empire is not very valuable. 

The German regulations connected with the foreign traveling sales- 
man who may desire to ply his trade within the kaiser’s realm are par- 
ticularly stringent. All foreign salesmen must procure licenses. If 
the article handled should include fruit, eggs, poultry, beeswax, or honey, 
the salesman will be refused a license if he has ever been under police 
surveillance, or if he has ever been known as a habitual drunkard or 
vagrant, though what selling beeswax has to do with vagrancy or drink- 
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ing, more than any other article of commerce, is not apparent. It will 
be well for any salesman considering a trip through Germany to look 
up the regulations at any German consulate before starting. He may 
be spared expense and possible humiliation by so doing. 

A case in point was the experience of a salesman for a typewriter 
manufactory who went across to work Belgium, and at the last moment 
thought he would make a short trip through the northern part of Ger- 
many. He carried with him a compound prepared by himself which 
contained beeswax as one of the ingredients, and which he desired to 
introduce as a lubricating article for typewriters and other delicate 
mechanisms. 

' When he presented his passport, at the first custom-house across 
the frontier, an official began to question him. He was first asked if 
his only line was that of typewriters, and, when he replied that he had 
a lubricating compound to sell, the official demanded to know its ingre- 
dients. When beeswax was mentioned, a new line of interrogations 
was started. 

‘Have you ever been under police surveillance?” asked the official, 
crisply. 

““No,” replied the American. ‘But what 

‘Have you ever served a sentence of three months or more for any 
criminal act or misdemeanor?” he was interrupted. 

At this the salesman became angry. 

“‘Are you tryimg to insult me?” he cried. ‘‘What do you mean by 
asking such idiotic questions’? I never stole anything in my life, and 
even if I did I never stole beeswax. I bought that wax and paid for it. 
If you require an autobiographical sketch of my life, I Il have one 
printed and mailed to you; and, even if it is necessary to make a fool of 
yourself, you can’t make one of me. I don’t have to sell my compound 
in your country. There are other places. Back home in God’s coun- 
try, they do n’t make a man tell what his great grandmother died of 
before he is allowed to sell corn plasters.” 

The official was unmoved. He madean entry upona piece of paper, 
and continued :— 

‘Have you one or more children not properly cared for, or who, if 
between six and fourteen years of age, = 
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He did not finish the question. There wasnoneed. The American 
had fled, evidently convinced that only the angel Gabriel could sell bees- 
wax in the German Empire. The regulations under which this com- 
mercial traveler was interrogated can be found on file at any German 
consulate. They were in force as late as May, 1905. 

It is interesting to note that, of late, commercial travelers from 
other countries are made welcome by the various associations of com- 
mercial salesmen found in Belgium, France,and Germany. In Belgium, 
for instance, a society was formed, in 1891, in which not only foreigners, 
but men in other lines, without distinction,—merchants, contractors, 
and clerks,—indeed, all persons connected with commercial life,—are 
eligible to membership. It has grown to be a vast association of 
tradesmen, divided into professional sections. There are five thousand 
members, and, while the headquarters are at Brussels, committees are 
located in all of the important manufacturing and trading centers of 
the Continent. 

The association interests itself in all questions concerning the 
various industries represented in its membership. Free instruction in 
English, German, bookkeeping, and commercial law is given to mem- 
bers, and to their sons under eighteen years of age. The government 
contributes funds for meeting this expense, and the instruction is ter- 
minated by rigid examinations under the superintendence of professors 
connected with the commercial high-school annex of the Institute of 
St. Louis, at Brussels. Diplomas are awarded, and already these have 
been of great assistance in securing good positions for their holders. It 
is of distinct benefit to a traveler to be a member of this association, 
whether or not he intends to take advantage of any of its beneficiary 
features. Its headquarters are on Boulevard Anspach, Brussels, Bel- 
gium. 

The Commercial Travelers’ Association of France has its head- 
quarters in the Boulevard Strasbourg, Paris, with sections in all prin- 
cipal towns. It is conducted mainly on the same lines as the association 
in Belgium, and the one in Germany. A foreign traveling salesman, 
in many cases, can obtain valuable information by applying to the 
association. Foreigners are debarred from membership in the German 
association, but they are permitted to enjoy its privileges. 


really see what on earth it wants with moss, anyway. 

“There was another chap there, in those days,—a 
little red-headed fellow, who was a trifle careless about 
blacking his shoes every morning. He was invoice 
clerk and he used to nose around the books, asking 


The Story of Reddy and the Wrong Side of a Magi isei to teil tim that bookkeeping isa science beyond 


By H. A. THOMPSON 


the comprehension of the ordinary intellect. But that 
never feazed Reddy. I rather liked him,—somehow 
I have always had a weakness for red-heads,—and used 
to give him a pointer now and then. In those days an 


AT a chamber of commerce dinner I sat next to a 

man who is recognized as one of New York’s lead- 
ing merchants, and for that reason I shall call him Mr. 
Smith. 

Afterwards we walked around to his club. On the 
way he remarked, “What did you think of that last 
speech?”’ 

“T suppose the reporters will call it a masterly ad- 
dress,” I replied, tentatively. 

“Yes; he’s one of those chaps who can call a spade 
more different names and do it more eloquently than 
any one else I’ve ever heard. But do you remember 
anything he said?” 

“Come to think of it, I do n’t.” 

“No; he did n’t say anything. The only impression 
his speech left on me is a confused blur of words.” 

By this time we were at the club. When we were 
ensconsed in comfortable chairs, Smith resumed :— 

“Qut of the glittering galaxy of words and phrases, 
Ido remember one or two,—‘stick-to-it-iveness’—he 
seemed to be very fond of that word,—and ‘a rolling 
stone.’ I think he talked for ten minutes on the dif- 
ferent kinds of moss a rolling stone fails to gather.” 
After a short pause, Smith continued :— 

“A couple of months ago I dropped into a con- 
cern where I started as a clerk. There was an- 
other clerk there named Carruthers. He had this 
start of me, all right, a good high-school education, 
family without a flaw, dressed well,—his linen was 
immaculate, his clothes and his habits unimpeach- 
able. A stranger would have taken him for the 
boss, particularly as the boss was often taken for 
the janitor. Ona scale of points the judges would 
have awarded Carruthers the blue ribbon. When I 
left he was getting ten dollars a week, was at busi- 
ness punctually every morning, did his work prop- 
erly, was guilty of no dissipation, minded his own 
business,—and stopped there. Somehow, the men 
who get along are those who find it their business, 
in business, to mind some other fellow’s business. 

“Well! If a chap writing a book on ‘ How to Suc- 
ceed’ had run across Carruthers he’d’a’ put the 
clerk’s picture in as a frontispiece and devoted a 
chapter to him. Unfortunately, he did n’t come 
along, and it never occurred to Carruthers to look 
him up. 

“That was thirty years ago. When I called there, 
the other day, Carruthers was still in indisputable 
authority over ledger N to Z. He was gray and 


thinner, but his linen was immaculate, his trousers neat- 
ly pressed, and he was minding his own business. He 
was a bachelor still, he told me. Thinkof it! Thirty 
years, and no kid to call him father! 

“Still here,’ I said,making a stab at something cheer- 
ful to hide my real feelings. 

“ «Still here,’ he said. ‘“‘A rolling stone gathers no 
moss,” you know.’ , 

“That was about the best exposition of the wrong 
side of a maxim I ever heard. It was sad but Car- 
ruthers did n’t know it was sad. 

“T said to the boss, as I was leaving, ‘What’s Car- 
ruthers getting?’ 

““ «Twenty-five a week,’ he replied. 

“ «That is n’t more than enough to keep him,’ I said. 

“ *Tt’s all his job’s worth, and the Lord knows where 
he would get another,’ said the boss. 

“T suppose a rolling stone does n’t gather moss, and 
I guess Carruthers got about all the moss that he needs 
in his business. But I think a rolling stone gets a bit 
polished; it certainly has variety, and undoubtedly it 
runs across many opportunities, and bless me if I can 





THE JONGLEUR 
By Madison Cawein 


Last night I lay awake and heard the wind, 
That madman jongleur of the world of air, 
Making wild music: now he seemed to fare 
With harp and lute, so intimately twinned — - 
They were as one; now on a drum he dinned, 
Now on a tabor; now, with blow and blare 
Of sackbut and recorder, everywhere, 
Shattered the night; then, on a sudden, thinned 
To bagpipe wailings, as of maniac grief 
That whined itself to sleep. And then, meseemed, 
Out in the darkness, medizeval-dim, 
I saw him dancing, like an autumn leaf, 
In tattered tunic, while around him sreamed 
His lute’s wild ribbons ‘thwart the moon’s low rim. 











order was entered in a blotter, then the invoice was 
made out from the blotter, a slip for the packer written 
out, and the charge posted from the blotter to the led- 
ger. 

“Reddy went to the boss, one day, and suggested, in 
a shamefaced manner, as if he expected to get fired, 
that, if a book in triplicate was used, with carbon paper, 
the blotter entry, invoice and packer’s slip could be 
made out at the same time. 

“The boss saw the point, but he did n’t care to spoil 
the boy with too much praise, so he said, ‘Do I pay you 
for working or thinking?’ 

““*For working,’ answered Reddy; but, with the 
glint of a twinkle in his eye, he added, ‘but I did this 
thinking out of office hours.’ 

“ *Reddy,’ said the boss, ‘what am I paying you?’ 

“«* Five,’ said Reddy, wasting no words. 

“ *Tt’ll be ten, next week,’ said the boss, ‘and now go 
back to your desk and do n’t act as if you owned the 
place.’ 

“When I left, Reddy took ledger A to M. When I 
went with The Emporium, I sent for Reddy. He 

had n’t been there a year before he had introduced 
a plan for keeping a perpetual inventory by a card 
system. Then-he got a raise in salary, but some- 
how it did n’t spoil him. Instead of taking a vaca- 
tion, like an ordinary human being, he went East 
and visited the large department stores there. He 
nosed around, asking questions and making friends 
among all the department managers, and when he 
came back he had some new ideas. He organized a 
mail-order department, induced the firm to hire a 
high-priced windowdresser and an advertising man- 
ager at a salary that made his employers gasp for 
breath, and got them to put in drugs, books, and 
groceries. 

“Of course, he did n’t doall thisat once. The firm 
gave him a chance to make a few more trips at their 
expense that did n’t come out of his vacation time. 
They were n’t hustlers themselves. But there is one 
class of men that does things and another class that 
has sense enough to get a man to do things for it. 

“Réddy’s in the firm now. I guess he is the 
firm. He’s pretty much everything in that city,— 
has been mayor two terms, built the biggest church 
there, organized the Country Club, disorganized the 
political ring, and reorganized the school system. 

“But, somehow or other, Reddy never gathered 
much moss.” 
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The Bankrupt Institutions of Royalty 


HOW THE ANCIENT MONARCHIES OF EUROPE ARE TOTTERING 


BEFORE THE MARCH OF 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


By Vance Thompson 


EvitoR oF “THE De BLowitz LETTERS” 


PresrDeNnT RooseveLt, in his inaugural address, said that the repub- 
lican form of government is on trial in the United States, and that, 


if it fails here, it has little chance otherwhere. 

This is true. 

In Europe republicanism, even as an ideal, has been laid aside. 
One need not have gray in his hair to remember the time when, repub- 
lican sentiment was strong in England and Germany and Italy, and 
when all that was young and hardy in the public mind hoped to see it 
prevail. To-day the thirty-seven sovereign families of Europe have 
little to fear from republicanism. It has lost its charm for the liberty- 
lover. Radical-minded men, to-day, are socialists, and they accept 
royalty just as they favor the garnering of money into the hands of a 
few. Each, in its way, is a necessary preparation for the future social 
state. Centralized money and centralized power,—they will lie ready 
to the socialist’s hand*when he comes to take them over. The rising 
tide of socialism has swept aside the old republican aspirations. In 
Germany the stuff out of which republicans were made has gone into 
the three million socialists; in the other kingdoms there are four 
million socialists,—but no republicans. The republican form of gov- 
ernment would be a step toward that liberty and equality of which the 
socialists dream; but the step beyond would be far more difficult to take. 
Parliamentarism, with its opportunities for one and all, is a form of 
power very difficult to overthrow; it eats up the radical leaders, as in 
France, by absorbing them into the ruling class; and so the socialists 


see in royalty a bulwark against the republicanism which they fear more 
than anything else. Itis a time of truce for kings. Sporadic anarchists 
kill them, now and then. It isa risk run by the chiefs of all governments, 
popular or autocratic. The presidents fare no better than the czars 
and the kings 

Strange, is it not,—the great modern world marching by, heedless 
of these dusty windows, with the little gilded signs, behind which pose 
the little manikins of royalty, crown on head and scepter in hand, ob- 
stinate and mute, like the figures in an antiquary’s shop? Now and 
then a maniac boy throws a stone through the window and a manikin 
tumbles over. Another is set up in its place, and, mute and obstinate, 
makes the gesture of one who reigns. And the busy world goes by, 
with its projects for transforming humanity, and pays no heed. All in 
good time—some idle day,—it will put the manikinsaway and sweep out 


the shop. In the meantime it has more important business on hand,— 
which it calls by the rather fine name of the economic reorganization of 
society 

The bankrupt institutions of royalty— 

One need be no radical prophet to foresee the time when they will 
all shut up shop; only, perhaps, in England the last of the kings will still 
be exhibited, obstinate and mute, making the dignified gesture which, in 
the pantomime of royalty, signifies “‘I reign.” 

But to-day the kings do very well. The ferment of socialism stirs 


only the lower world. - It belongs to the future. The great winds of 
imperialism that began to blow with the new century have swept away 
the clouds that menaced royalty. Bankrupt as it is,—an anachronism, 
—royalty has nothing to fear from without. The modern spirit simply 
passes it by with cynical unconcern. 


I.—The Strike of the Princes 


The danger to royalty is not to be sought for in what old writers 
called the populace; it lies in the very heart of the court. That terrible 
thing, the zeztgeist, the spirit of the times, has made its way to the steps 
of the throne. It has whispered to the young prince and told him that 
he has a right to live like a free man and to think and act as seems good 
to him, and that he no more than the cobbler in his stall at the corner 
is disfranchised from happiness. The young prince has listened, he and 
his brothers and sisters of the book of Gotha, which is the book of kings. 
Strange things happen. Crown princes of Germany and of Austria 
sound the revolt and brandish the idea of liberty. They tear up the 
parchments of their royal rights. They go seaward as adventurers. 
They turn pedagogues, in Switzerland. Like him of Sweden, they go 
down into the emotional anarchy of the Salvation Army. Princesses 
tear their blue velvet curtains of Saxon royalty and come out into open, 
democratic day. The example is contagious. Belgian cousins follow 
the example. Little mediatized princesses brave the code of rank and 
open shops in Paris. Each claims the right to an individual life,—the 
right to happiness. This rebellion is the chief menace to the thrones of 
Europe. 

The princes have ‘“‘gone on strike.” 

There have always been exceptional instances; so staid an empress 
as Victoria of Germany fled from court in a moment of exasperation,— 
only to be arrested, by Bismarck’s order, at Cologne and dragged back to 
her royal duty; but to-day the strike has become almost general. With 
hardly an exception the Austrian archdukes have joined this tragi- 
comical strike of the princes. In that old strain of blood there are 
strange velleities of revolt. They struggle to get down among men,— 
to play their parts in a world of progress, liberty, and emancipation. 
Of the last generation three—Henry, Ernest, and that archduke who 
became John Orth,—abnegated their royal rights. After Crown Prince 
Rudolph, killed in his pitiful attempt to escape, it was the heir presump- 
tive, Francis Ferdinand, who preferred the Countess Chotek—and 
matrimony,—to a throne; it was Leopold Ferdinand who fled to the 
democracy of Switzerland to find a refuge from his greatness; it was 
his sister, Louise of Tuscany, who departed from the Kingdom of Sax- 
ony,—like Nora in ‘“‘A Doll’s House,’’—slamming the door behind her. 
Here and there one turns monk, like the Prince of Schoenberg-Hartin- 
stein; it is a way, like any other, of joining the strike. 

The last kings and emperors, dazed and disquieted, look down on 
these sons of their race,—these frantic and disordered little Caesars who 
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wish to be merely men. If you are a conservative-minded man you 
will sympathize with the poor kings; my interest is on the side of the 
young and rebellious Caesars. A few years ago I was talking it over 
with a crown prince who was a friend of mine. A fondness for billiards 
brought us together; and then the mere royalty of him was redeemed 
by a good dash of Scottish blood, which is regenerative. His kingdom, 
on the whole, is a rather ridiculous one; it is absurd to be the heir to a 
kingdom, or principality, of thirteen thousand inhabitants, an army of 
five officers and seventy men, and, notably, a huge gaming hall; still, it 
is something to be Louis Honorius Charles Antoine, Duke of Valen- 
tinois, heir to the throne of Monaco. 

It was Saint Agnes’s day. 

At that time Prince Louis had a stepmother; she had been a Miss 
Heine, of New Orleans; she had been a Duchess of Richelieu; for a while 
she reigned over Monaco. Saint Agnes is the patron saint of Monaco. 
In accord with the ancient custom the people came up to the castle. So, 
for a thousand years, the good Monacans had come; it was their antique 
day of festival democracy; it was the day when the peasant lad might 
ask the princess to dance with him and the fisher-girl might lead out 
the prince; it was the one day of democracy. I was in the library with 
Prince Louis, and from the window we saw the procession troop into 
the feudal courtyard,—a beflowered and joyous mob, leading a lamb, 
decked with ribbons, as a loyal offering; good, winy peasant folks, 
with drums and pipes and flowers. Then we saw the reigning princess 
storm into the courtyard; shrill, vehement, waving black-clad arms, 
she shouted :-— 

‘*Drive them out!—I won’t have them in here,—get out!”’ 

The astounded peasants were driven out,—with the beribboned 
lamb and their flowers and the drums they beat and the pipes they 
played. 

‘“ There was no need of that,” said the prince, sourly; ‘it was a good 
old custom.” 

‘‘The princess is modern,” said I. 

‘*Of course, the whole thing is ridiculous,” the prince went on, after 
a pause, ‘‘but it has always seemed to me that the festival of St. Agnes 
was, in the main, the least ridiculous of all.” 

I suggested that he overlooked the army 
of seventy men, and his thirteen thousand 
subjects,— 

‘‘Thirteen thousand, three hundred and 
three,’”’ and the prince grinned; ‘‘do n’t forget 
the three hundred and don’t forget the three. 

Oh, it is all ridiculous, on a big scale [He 
had lived at the archducal court of Karlsruhe. ] 
ora little one! It is like walking a modern 
street dressed in medieval armor. If I had 
my way,”— 

Well, he had his way; he, too, joined the 
strike of the princes; a spahi in Africa, fight- 
ing under the French flag, he knows the 
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and menacing psychology which Ne — 
lies behind these scandals of the . ae 
courts that lifts them out of the 
realm of gossip. He who would 
interpret history must look into 
the alcoves of kings more fre- 
quently than he looks out on the 
battlefields. This fact every 
thinker has discovered for him- 
self. To-day they who are mak- 
ing history are these young 
princes, disillusioned, who will 
not reign; these fantastic princes, 
avid for human love; these sons 
and daughters of kings who are 
setting the torch to the dusty 
purple and moldy gilt of ances- 
tral thrones. Interesting and 
terrible is the psychology of 
these lawless souls. You and I have raised the veil and looked into 
the dark soul of the crown prince, Rudolph,—a ferment of disillusion, 
of irony, of glory, and of ignominy. This present moment, more than 
any other, is that in which the veils fall. Read here:— 

Grand Duke Sergius, of Russia, rides through the streets of Mos- 
cow; he has been threatened with death, and soldiers and police guard 
every inch of the way; from the windows of every house he passes faith- 
ful watchers look down on his safety; so fine a network of precaution 
has been drawn round him that no danger can slip in; and he, with the 
fatalism of the Romanoffs, goes calmly, smoking a cigar, brooding over 
the destiny of his race. A young man steps out from among those wait- 
ing for him at the Kremlin Gate, and tosses a bomb of picric acid under 
the carriage. Grand Duke Sergius is dead. He who threw the bomb 
gets up slowly from the pavement where he has been cast by the shock; 
the blood runs from him, for he is wounded, but his blue eyes shine as 
he calmly surveys the havoc he has made, and he smiles, smiles 

The police lay no hands upon him; the 
grand duchess, who has stared with white 
and silent terror at the rags of her husband’s 
body, looks at him,—this young man always 
smiling in his yellow beard,—and covers her 
eyes and shrieks, for the assassin is of the 
blood. He is a Romanoff. He is a nephew 
of the house. He is a grand duke. He is one 
of the twenty-nine pillars of the throne of 
Russia. 

What strange psychology is here ? 

Neither you may know, nor I, nor anyone 
else; not even that grand duchess who went to 
him in his cell and questioned him. Why 
had he killed her husband,—why ? He smiled 














supreme joy of spur and sword, and, withal, 
makes a brave protest against the absurdity of being a crown prince of 
roulette and duke of rouge et noire. With a little of his energy and 
courage the crown prince of Germany might have succeeded in getting 
away to Switzerland and marrying the American girl for whom, once, 
he was ready to give up the throne. But in Prussia the hausgesetz— 
that law which lies upon the royal family alone,—is heavier than in 
other kingdoms, dominions, and powers. A rebel at heart, the little 
crown prince lacked ultimate courage; for three years he went out 
on what is called, I believe, a ‘“‘sympathetic strike;” in the end 
he had to give in and accept the old hours and the old pay, and the 
dreary official matrimony which is part of the business. It is against 
this tyranny of state marriages, it should be pointed out, that the 
striking princes are making the hardest fight. In every country the 
modern code has broken down the barriers that existed between the 
marriage of the nobles with the commoners; but Ja grande noblesse— 
that is to say, the reigning and mediatized families,—is still bound by 
the medizval law whereby royalty may wed only royalty. An English 
princess married out of her rank; but, in the first place, it was an excep- 
tion, and, in the second place, her husband was a Scot; no other reigning 
family would have seen in a marriage with Argyll anything but a mes- 
alliance. It is, then, against this old /fwerstenrecht in matters matri- 
monial that the young Cesars rebel; against ‘the. tyranny that deprives 
them of love; against the exi- 
gencies of etiquette, the drill of 
court, and the artificial life,— 
what Louise, who would not be 
queen of Saxony, called the “‘ blue 
velvet curtains” that kept out 
the common wholesome air. 

Of what interest are these 
escapades of royalty? 

To me, as to you, they are 
important because they point 
the psychology of a race, of a 
people, and of a perishing form 
of society. It is the mysterious 








in his yellow beard; then he wept; but he 
told her nothing; perhaps he did not know. And this fragment of 
history is whispered in the courts of Europe,—and fear goes with it. 
It is difficult to ask a man why his cousin is anassassin. Yet I journeyed 
a thousand miles to put the question. 

“ Nitchevo,”’ he answered, grimly, which can not be translated. 

It is not easy to read the meaning of that royal anarch’s act,—a 
gesture of disdain or of revolt; but psychologically it is connected with 
many others, less bloody, but no less significant. It has come within 
my opportunities to study the mentality of more than two or three of 
these royal rebels,—one who threw away a crown as a child discards a 
toy; another who gave up his half million guldens a year and went down 
into anonymous democracy; they, like the grand duke who killed, 
typify the mood of rebellion that has seized upon the young generation 
of royalty; they, like the Romanoff, represent the danger—the only real 
danger,—that threatens the monarchical institutions of the Old World. 
In one way or another, each has taken part in the strike of the princes. 


I1.—The Blue Velvet Curtains 


It was Emperor William II., a phrase-maker, who spoke indig- 
nantly of those princes who “‘sacrifice the grandeur of their royal des- 
tiny for the caprices of love.’”” But not every prince who deserts his 
order is merely a lovesick boy. More than once the motive has been to 
have done with the sham of royalty and a courageous and sincere desire 
toserve humanity. To be sure, it is usually for a woman that the revolt 
has been begun; but to choose freely the companion of one’s life is the 
first need of one who intends to be the master of his destiny. There is 
nothing of the dreamer or the sentimentalist about Archduke Leopold 
Ferdinand, of Austria, who stands at the head of those young Czsars 
who are the enemies of royalty. He is an upstanding, soldierly man of 
thirty-five, with a handsome, rather heavy face, a thick mustache, and 
hair worn thin over the temples by the pressure of his military cap. A 
cold, energetic man, there is more of the philosopher in him than the 
lover. His pretty, plebeian wife is not so much the cause of his rebel- 
lion as she is the consequence of it. At Montreux he lives humbly 
enough in a little house built on the shore of Lake Geneva. Under the 
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name of Leo Woelfling he has had himself made a Swiss citizen. His 
wife, who has acquired good manners, is with him. She is the daughter 
of a minor employee of the Austrian post office. The idyl of their love 
is a charming one. So King Cophetua might have stepped down to 
the beggar lass,—not to lead her up to his throne, but to go with her, 
merry and ragged as she, out along the great highway of life. For six 
years he loved the little Fraulein Adamovitch. His Bourbon mother 
tried to make him marry that wild girl, the daughter of Don Carlos. 
“The Bible,” he retorted, ‘‘does not say, ‘Thou shalt wed a prin- 
cess!’ but it does bid a man be faithful to the wife he has chosen.” 
Thereupon he was pronounced mad,—it is the Austrian method 
of disciplining princes and princesses,—and locked up in a sanitarium. 
With all that his will was unbroken. Imperial authority yielded, in 
the end. Yonder by the Swiss lake he has his reward. Life is not so 
poor in romance that any special emphasis need be laid upon this princely 
idyl. Of keener interest is the mental and psychic evolution of this 


son of kings, porphyrogenitus, who is leading democracy in an assault 
upon the throne 


“T am done with rank,” he will tell you; “I am a man like any 
other. I am a democrat,—a poor teacher of mathematics,—and I live 
by my.work. Archduke Leopold Ferdinand exists no more. One 
thing only could bring him to life,”— 

And here the love-motive comes noisily in. 


“Tf my beloved wife is attacked, I shall fight for her; and, if her 
calumniators refuse to cross swords with Leo Woelfling, I shall become, 
for them,—and for one day,—the grand duke.” 

This is not theatrically said; the man is embittered by the libels 
the court journals have poured out upon the poor, simple girl he elected 
to love. Then the flame goes out of him and he comes back to his 
theory. He has questioned life with those cold and steady eyes of his. 
For him there is no mystery behind the blue velvet curtains. 

‘“An archduke,—by birth and destiny a useless being,—a puppet 
who has no right to think his own thoughts or lead his own life? He is a 
pillar of the throne. He is a part of an absurd stage-setting which no 
longer gives illusion to anyone,—neither the actors nor 
the spectators. He is a parasite,—a little sham king 
with his little sham court and his sham service @honneur. 
He can not be a man, try as he will. I tried to find a 
field for honest work in the army. But the army, in 
time of peace,—perhaps you know what that is. I had 
the rank of colonel in the infantry. I came to know my 
men well. I shared their life. I taught these young 
peasants that they were my equals,—when we did our 
duty we were equal, all. In Austria that was revolution- 
ary. For an archduke to teach such things was looked 
upon as insanity. There was no place for me in the army, 
nor at court. For a man who will not lie and truckle and 
sell himself there never is a place at court. Nowhere else 
is personal honor so lightly held. Nowhere besides is the 
common conception of marriage so low or so mercenary. 
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who fled from court have been set down as mad and wanton. 
Without discrimination the same condemnation has been meted out 
to the wild girl of Don Carlos, to Louise of Tuscany, and to that 
other Louise of Cobourg. In these matters how fine the discrimina- 
tion should be! It was Mirabeau who declared, “The people that 
revolts is always in the right.” That is truly and greatly said. 
Now I have seen both kings and princes, and I firmly believe that 
the princess who revolts is always in the right. Perhaps the same 
thing might be said, broadening the aphorism, of every wife. For 
some women, and the best, the atmosphere of the modern court is 
intolerable. Louise of Tuscany, crown princess of Saxony, fled from 
court, taking only the jewels that had been hers as a young girl, a few 
clothes, and pocket money for eight days. She left behind her a hus- 
band, who is to-day king, and five little children. She has taken refuge 
in Florence. There she is as eager to justify herself, and to declaim 
her hatred of royalty, as is her brother, Leo Woelfling. 

“T suffered eleven years of martyrdom,—of pain, brutality, and 
outrage,””—she declares; “‘even to-day the memory of those years black- 
ens my dreams and poisons all my prayers.” 

Behind this vehement rhetoric one may make out a little of the 
truth: the tyranny of the old king and of the camarilla of the palace, 
the loveless marriage and the eternal ennui of the little court. It was 
against this, and perhaps a darker trouble, that she rebelled. Not 
lightly does a mother, even though she have the curious mentality of 
royalty, leave her children behind her, and go out questing adventure. 
Scandal followed her, but that seems to have been a mere incident of 
her flight. She is alone, now, and there is no reason why one should 
not believe her when she asserts that all she sought was liberty,— 
freedom from that court and prison wherein she had suffered for eleven 
years. For the student who wishes to see behind passing events the 
evolution of new social forms, the flight of this royal princess is excep- 
tionally suggestive. She knew, at the time she fled from Dresden, 
that the old king could not live very long; a few months would have 
made her queen. Ambition had not the slightest hold on her. It 
held her no more than love for her children. Against 
her fierce desire to get down into humanity,—to live 
freely,—nothing was of any account. Nor does there 
seem to be any other compelling motive in this general 
strike of the princes. 

It is noteworthy, too, that the Princess of Cobourg, 
another fugitive from royalty, gives the same excuse for 
her revolt. Perhaps it is not true. Probably it is not 
true. But the mere fact that the princess gives it as an 
excuse shows how broadly the idea has made its way at 
court. When the daughter of a reigning king declares 
herself a democrat and denounces the crimes and ignom- 
<- inies of royalty, one may safely assume that all is not 
“<<. well. She has been accused, and not unjustly, of having 
broken the windows; but, when the door is locked and 





‘The French revolution was prepared by the grands 
seigneurs of the eighteenth century. The inevitable revolution which 
will sweep away the other thrones of Europe is being prepared by the 
disorders of the royal families.” 

So royalty, turned democrat, speaks in these days, and will—but 
neither you nor I desire it,—lift the veil that half obscures a score of 


tragic scandals; not in Austria alone, but in Germany and stately Eng- 
land, as well, and in the Italian court, where a premeditated obscurity 
hides everything. Neither you nor I desire it. All these scandals are 


alike,—somber, cruel, ignoble; our interest is on the side of broader 
issues. ‘Take the last word of the archducal rebel: ‘‘The royal families 
will be destroyed, not because they are tyrannical, but because they are 
infamous.”’ What lurks behind the blue velvet curtains he knows. 

As I have said, it is a time of truce for kings. Not only does 
democracy wage no war upon them, but the press of the world—notably 
the newspapers of kingless lands,—treats them with excessive amiabil- 
ity. Leo Woelfling will tell you, with grim humor, that his severest 
critic was a gentleman accredited to a European court by the United 
States. ‘A colonel,’’ said he, “‘who prefers the company of common 
soldiers to that of his officers does not deserve his rank,” and “a prince 
who finds his chief pleasure in fraternizing with the people is inferior 
to his real duties.” So, while kings find their defenders in the repub- 
lics, their sternest enemies—the irony of it!—are found among the sons 
of the house. The great democratic financiers are propping up the 
rotten tree of royalty. The rebel princes are laying their axes to the 
root. Meanwhile, the great world of labor, careless of one and the 
other, is shaping a new organization of society. The thinking man 
will find no tedium in the coming years. 

I have taken Leo Woelfling as a type— 
and perhaps the best,—of those princes who, 
in anger or disgust or calm reason, have 
rebelled against the anachronistic institution 
of royalty. Parallel with their rebellion is 
that of the princesses. It was an old and 
foolish habit to assume that every strong- 
minded woman was the subject of a patho- 
logical case. In like manner the princesses 








oneis sick for the openair and the sunlight , theexit through 
the shattered glass is pardonable. Perhaps, after all, that 
is not good morals; if it benot pardonable, Louise of Cobourg paid for the 
broken glass. Fora half dozen years she was confined in a madhouse,— 
by the good pleasure of the prince, her husband, and the unconcern of the 
king, her father,—and this woman was entirely sane! Count Matta- 
chich, who was her accomplice in the window-breaking, was imprisoned 
nearly as long in a military penitentiary. He was tried and con- 
victed of having forged a note of hand, which the Princess of Cobourg 
wrote, signed, and acknowledged. He was an innocent victim of that 
monstrous private justice of kings. But is it not a time of truce for 
kings? ‘That man’s innocence was known everywhere in Europe. Not 
one voice was raised. Not one newspaper cried out. The universe (as 
Tolstoi pointed out,) was hypnotized by the drums and cymbals beaten 
round the Dreyfus Case, and was so busy with the French Republic it 
had no time to glance at the crimes of royalty. Not even the princess 
found a friend. Only when the count was released from prison came 
anyone to help her. He, at last, arranged her escape from Dr. Pier- 
son’s madhouse. Dynastic pride and vanity of race had forbidden the 
king of the Belgians, her father, to aid her. There may have been 
another reason. At a hotel in Paris, the other day, the princess said: 
“The king hates me.” 

She gave this explanation:— 

Once, when she was six years of age, her mother gave her a letter 
to take to a mysterious address. In a gallery of the palace in Brussels, 
she met her father. He stopped the child, took the letter from her, 
and read it. Then, without saying a word, he put the letter in his 
pocket and turned away. 

“From that moment,” said the princess, ‘‘the king always hated 
me.” 

In speaking of her father she said always, ‘‘ The king.” 

“T have heard many stories of kings; none other, however, which 
haunts meas does this strange anecdote,—of the little girl running through 
a dark corridor on what errand she knew not, the silent king who stops 
her and reads the message, and then the cold, lifelong hatred for guilty 
and innocent alike. That was forty years ago, and the old man’s hatred 
has trailed her ever since. Would you care to hear this woman talk? 
[Concluded on pages 705 and 706) 
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MODERN AUTHORS TELL OF THEIR STRUGGLES WITH THEIR MAIDEN 


EP fr Gare ¢ ss. 


WHY SOME OF THEIR BOOKS ARE SUCCESSFUL. 


By Montrose J. Moses 


ERE are the letters from the authors themselves, written especially 
for us. Do you not feel a personal responsibility when it comes 
to telling something of their work? How shall we do it? ‘“‘I hope,” 
exclaims Arthur Colton, whose new story, “The Belted Seas,” is full 
of salt narrative,‘ your article will be more critical than gossipy. We ’re 
drowned in gossip already.” There are many letters on the library 
table sounding the same note of friendly warning, and they should be 
heeded. 

But first let me deliver myself of those hopeful messages, somehow 
framed for those among you intent on becoming writers; the whole tenor 
is encouraging. Josephine Daskam Bacon says: ‘‘It would be impos- 
sible to find anyone with a less picturesque literary history. My liter- 
ary beginnings consisted in mailing some manuscripts to the editor, who 
promptly returned me a check for them, and I am happy to say that 
they have displayed a gratifying unanimity, as regards the process, 
ever since. I regret that this is so uninteresting, but, 
like many other uninteresting things, it is true.” This is followed by 
the terse outline given by Ellen A. G. Glasgow: ‘I had no literary 
beginnings,—except the beginning of my life,—for I have written ever 
since I can remember. I have always found the way of my 
progression a very easy one.” ‘‘The circumstances under which all my 
books have been written,” claims Elliott Flower, “ show the 
foolishness of the oft-repeated assertion that publishers and editors 
have eyes and ears only for writers with established reputations.” 

There is one thing pretty evident, after reading the letters and the 
novels by our fiction writers: their work is based chiefly upon observa- 
tion which is mostly the result of extensive experience, happening in 
the general current of their lives. Local color comes to the very door 
of daily existence. 


SOME AUTHORS ARE NARRATING THEIR PERSONAL EXPERIENCES 


Elizabeth G. Jordan, who edits “‘Harper’s Bazar,” has published 
four books: “‘Tales of the City Room,” which was the result of ten 
years on the New York ‘‘ World,” and which was accepted within six 
weeks of its submitting; ‘‘Tales of the Cloister,” ‘‘Tales of Destiny,”’ 
and ‘‘May Iverson,—Her Book,’’—all three based upon convent life, 
Miss Jordan having spent her school days and many of her summers at 
Notre Dame, in Milwaukee. In the instance of Jack London, we find 
similar effects: his “‘The People of the Abyss” was based upon the 
author’s “vagabond career in the 
East End, London.” He went to 
the Klondike, and in the midst of 
ice and snow his ‘‘Children of the 
Frost” and “‘ The Call of the Wild” 
were born. So, too, when a mere 
boy, London went seal-hunting up 
in Bering Sea, and his canvas upon 
which he afterwards colored “‘ The 
Sea Wolf” was there stretched. 

“T had lived my childhood on 
California ranches, my boyhood 
hustling newspapers on the streets 
of a healthy western city, and my 
youth on the ozone-laden waters of 
San Francisco Bay and the Pacific 
Ocean. I loved life in the open, 
and toiled in the open, at the hard- 
est kinds of work. I could 
only see myself raging through life 
without end like one of Nitzsch’s 
‘blond beasts,’ lustfully roving and 
conquering by sheer superiority 
and strength.” This was Mr. Lon- 
don at eighteen: the freedom of life 
and the right of elemental passion 
were early bred in the bone. 

In our literature, more than 
ever before, is to be found this 
phase of the personal narrative, 
which is not so dependent upon 
imagination as it is upon the faculty 
of seeing clearly and of maintaining 
our impressions. In no way has this 
been better fostered than through 
the marked influence of newspapers 
upon our writers. 

Among the American authors 
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of the younger generation, very many have gone from journalism into 
literature, and have carried with them quick observation. It was as 
newspaper men that David Graham Phillips, Alfred Henry Lewis, 
Elliott Flower, Edward W. Townsend, Finley Peter Dunne, George 
Barr McCutcheon, and George Ade started; and much of the local 
color in the work of Richard Harding Davis, Jack London, and John 
Fox has been consequent upon duties devolved upon them as special 
correspondents. 

Mr. Colton gives us the extreme view: ‘‘I began to write in school 
and college publications. I suppose I came into literary work from the 
academic end; that is, I have been studying and teaching literature at 
Yale for a good many years; in other words, I was a student and critic 
long before I was a producer, or contributor to magazines, or thought 
of writing a novel. Coming to the profession from the aca- 
demic has its drawbacks: I think one is more apt to have an effective 
hatred of sloppy work than if he came from the journalistic end, for 
instance; but he’s apt to be difficult and hypercritical, if not self-con- 
scious.” 

EDWIN LEFEVRE FIRST STUDIED FINANCIAL TYPES AS AN EDITOR 


Let us grant, then, that, since one of the essentials of novel writing 
is to see human nature in its varying shades of good and bad, of pleasure 
and struggle, no other agent affords such varied opportunities as the 
newspaper for close observation. It even has indicated to many the 
particular line to pursue in writing: Edwin Lefevre, as financial editor 
of a large journal, was brought into contact with different types of 
business men; he learned the ins and outs of Wall Street, hence his 
‘*Wall Street Stories,’ and ‘‘ The Golden Flood.” 

Then there is the professional instinct in the writer’s art,—where 
experience is gained not through random searching, but because one’s 
life-work brings it in the way. Note the instance of Robert Grant: 
first, as editor of the “‘Harvard Lampoon,” where he contributed verses 
which were gathered into a volume, ‘‘ The Little Tin God on Wheels;”’ 
then, during his initial year of law practice, writing ‘‘The Confessions 
of a Frivolous Girl;” and finally, as judge of the probate court in Boston, 
author of “‘The Undercurrent” and ‘‘ The Orchid,” which, full as they 
are of keen observations upon American life in general, deal chiefly with 
the problem of divorce. T. Jenkins Hains is a licensed navigator and 
has served as master and mate on both sail and steam vessels. It is 
natural that he should be writing 
sea tales. He tells how, ‘‘on a 
voyage from New York to San 
Francisco upon a deep-water ship, 
a ‘wind-jammer,’ some one said: 
‘Why do n’t you write a page a 
day extra in your log book? It 
would make good reading.’ ” Mr. 
Hains took the hint, and, when fin- 
ished, one hundred thousand words 
were in his manuscript, and no 
publisher thought it worth print- 
ing. ‘“‘It is still somewhere among 
my papers,”’ writes Mr. Hains,*‘and, 
to me, it is one of the most inter- 
esting volumes I have ever read, 
which shows that literature is much 
a matter of taste.” 

But, finally, ‘‘The Wind-jam- 
mers”? was published in another 
form, and with success, partly due 
to the title,—a good title to a story 
being a great part of the battle, 
and Mr. Hains followed it up with 
several other volumes, among them 
being ‘“‘Mr. Trunnell,” which, he 
claims, has been ‘‘the most widely 
read of all sea fiction, save, per- 
haps, Stevenson’s ‘Treasure Isl- 
and.’ ” Finally, with his sails thus 
filled with success, the course be- 
came clear, and it is a happy writer 
who can exclaim, as Mr. Hains 
does: ‘‘ Perhaps no other author of 
sea tales has had such good luck or 
received such kindly treatment from 
the editors as myself.” 








Was it not as a school-teacher 
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—a professional post,—that Myra Kelly gleaned her knowledge of the 
Jewish children who figure in “Little Citizens,” tales which indicate a 
meteoric rise to popularity? 

We can not help but consider tendencies after reading so many 
novels: for instance, let us note the influence of locality and the coloring 
of environment in the novelist’s work. Nelson M. Lloyd is an example, 
—and, by the way,a newspaper man, too. He writes: ‘“‘My first fiction 
was a series of sketches for the New York ‘Evening Sun,’ of Central 
Pennsylvania life, which, in 1899, were gathered into book form under 
the title of ‘The Chronic Loafer.’ My family has a farm in Juniata 
County, and the country was well known to me.” So, too, Mr. Lloyd 
selected the same background for his ‘‘A Drone and a Dreamer,” and 
“The Soldier of the Valley,” nor does he seem, to judge by recent short 
stories, to have exhausted the quaint types to be found in that region. 
It is not a new phase,—this one of locality,—it is only that the great 
activity among the increased number of writers has opened isolated 
regions of a very large country. John Fox, with his ‘“‘blue grass” en- 
vironment, has pictured the mountaineers, with all their limitations, 
their paucity of broad interests, and their passions, in his numerous 
books, the most complete expression being in ‘‘The Little Shepherd 
of Kingdom Come,” where description overspans the human motive 
and action of the characters. There is feeling in this without set in- 
tent,—other than the result of poetic observation. 


GERALDINE BONNER CHOSE THE TALE OF THE COMSTOCK LODE 


Geraldine Bonner, another instance of the newspaper woman and 
writer, limits herself to a special section and a special period. ‘“‘My 
father, John Bonner,” she says, ‘‘had original theories on the education 
of women, one being that school routine is deadening to imagination 
and individuality, of which, he believed, women have more than 
men, if it is intelligently fostered and developed. For that reason, he 
never allowed me to attend any school or to work at any set formula of 
educational studies under any teacher. He personally supervised such 
studies as I had, and I was made to read largely and to write under his 
direction when I was still a child. It was convenient to carry out this 
plan of education, as we led a wandering, gypsy sort of life, living in 
Kansas City, the mining camps of Colorado, and finally settling in Cal- 





ifornia. . . . My books have all been Californian in background, 
plot, and character. I have given time and study to the history of that 
state,—especially the picturesque period of the bonanza discoveries 


on the Comstock Lode of Virginia City, Nevada, which, I believe, no 
one else has written.” Miss Bonner has published ‘Hard Pan,” 
‘“*To-morrow’s Tangle,” and ‘“‘The Pioneer,” the last full of vigorous 
writing. Of her first novel she says: ‘It did not amount to much.” 
Success only emphasizes our past transgressions, and reminds us 
of Albert Bigelow Paine’s first venture. ‘‘It was a volume with William 
Allen White, entitled ‘Rhymes by Two Friends,’ ” he writes, “‘but this 
is unimportant and I’d as soon you did not mention it. White and I 
were young men in Kansas together, and rather thought the world was 
waiting for our verse. I think we’ve both changed our minds since, so 
better forget it.’ This is always a hopeful sign in a young writer, and 
so Mr. Paine, after considerable newspaper experience, wrote a kind of 
autobiographical story, dealing with the fate of a juvenile magazine he 
once started. To those who intend launching a periodical, get hold of 


Mr. Paine’s ‘‘The Bread Line,’”—and do n’t! That seems to be the 
moral of this clever tale. 


HISTORICAL EPISODES GAVE THESE AUTHORS FOOD FOR THOUGHT 


In the novels of Ellen A. G. Glasgow, there is found the tempera- 
mental treatment of southern conditions and of locality. She is for- 
tunate in possessing a student’s sense of human progression, strongly 
tinged with a keenness of sentiment, a sentiment that looks backward 
rather than forward, both in ‘“‘The Battle Ground” and ‘‘The Deliv- 
erance.” In this respect, the latter book, as an epic of the tobacco 
fields, lacks the modern philosophic note of James Lane Allen’s great 
novel, “The Reign of Law,” an epic of hemp. Can we not frame for 
ourselves another class of literature, and add to it Frank Norris’s ‘“‘The 
Octopus,” as an epic of wheat? 

Thomas Dixon is a writer whose intense historical sense detracts 
from his power as a story-teller. ‘‘The Clansman” shows this; the 
story is trite and melodramatic, yet the motive is sincere. When he 
deals with history, Mr. Dixon is vivid: he drags in a love element as a 
vehicle of popularity, whereas his historic sense is more interesting. ‘“‘ My 
first novel, ‘The Leopard’s Spots,’ ” he says, ‘‘was written in ninety 
days, but it was the result of years of living, study, and thinking. I 
lived, as a child, through the horror of ‘Reconstruction’ in the South, 


and have made a special study of this period for ten or fifteen years, 
with more or less persistence. I always felt that I could write novels, 
and meant to do it at forty; I began at thirty-seven. I sent my first 


manuscript, ‘The Leopard’s Spots,’ typewritten and bound, to Double- 
day, Page, and Company, by express, and received a very large offer for 
it by wire within twenty-four hours after the package reached them.” 
Whatever the sphere, always the same note of success is sounded 
by the successful writer. Yet, lest we become too optimistic, and too 
many of us rush into the world with our manuscripts, sure of instant 
recognition, hear Philip Verrill Mighels, whose “Bruvver Jim’s Baby” 
has doubtless captivated many of you, with its scenes of western mining 
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life; he struggled in verse and prose; in his capacity of a free lance, his 
pen was constantly plied; yet recognition came slowly. “It was a long 
struggle,” he writes, “‘involving much labor, application, and ingenuity, 

the latter developed by the need of conforming to editorial 
requirements and notions on two continents. I worked far harder for 
myself than anyone else would have required of me. I remained afloat 
through sheer stubbornness; but, if just one single expensive habit had 
attached itself to my scheme of life, the floating would have ceased im- 
mediately. In one of those desperate years, I wrote an aggregate of 
three hundred and seventy thousand words, every line original matter, 
' or over one thousand words a day, for every day in the year, 
including Sundays,—and did not die. In the days when I was 
beginning . . . I used to jump about five feet high with delight, 
whenever a check for five dollars arrived in the mail from a publication 
treasury. The bits of commercial paper did not arrive with sufficient 
frequency, however, to develop any extraordinary power of leaping in 
my limbs. I was not in danger of becoming a professional or champion 
high jumper.” 

Another evident trend among our young fiction-writers is the social 
awakening; we find it in Jack London’s ‘‘Sea Wolf,” where American 
socialism is mingled with the philosophy of Nitzsch, as he himself 
avers; we find it in David Graham Phillips, who makes the sad mistake 
of dragging in a strong political motive, which he sees clearly and feels 
deeply, upon the wave of a very stiff love story. It is a treatise that 
loses much by not having been a series of essays. We find it in Alfred 
Henry Lewis, whose studies of ‘‘The Boss” and “‘'The President” paint 
conditions and characters as they are. ‘Phillips takes the middle 
classes very seriously,”’ says Mr. Lewis; ‘‘I take them for what they are 
worth, and get along with them as best I can.” Mr. Phillips, it would 
seem, is given to the scientific method; he looks to the past,—he faces 
the future; he criticises the present in the light of these two. Mr. 
Lewis is newspaper-bred through and through; he has an eye for char- 
acter, not for historic movements,—he studies certain phases of life, in 
concerted action; that is why his tales of Wolfville, quaint of character, 
and poignant as to humor, have made cowboy life distinct in color. 
But, as a newspaper man, he, too, has felt the social impulse, and laid 
his political lights and shades in broad sweeps, depicting what he sees. 
This social sense has taken hold, and bitten deep. 


THE NEWSPAPER HAS LARGELY INFLUENCED MANY FICTIONISTS 


N. Booth Tarkington, in his book of political tales called ‘“‘In the 
Arena,” writes thus: ‘‘In politics, the country needs ALL the men who 
have any patriotism,—NOT to be seeking office, but to watch and to 
understand what is going on. It does n’t take a great deal of time; you 
can attend to your business and do that much, too. When wrong 
things are going on and all the good men understand them, that is all 
that is needed. The wrong things stop going on.” 

Ida M. Tarbell, speaking of Rockefeller’s interests, says: “‘A man 
who possesses this kind of influence can not be allowed to live in the 
dark. The public not only has the right to know what sort of man he 
is; it is the diy of the public to know. How else can the public dis- 
charge the most solemn obligation it owes to itself and to the future, 
to keep the springs of its higher life clean?”” The newspaper again comes 
in for its influence, its columns are filled with the life-histories of men, 
with the national growth of corporations, and the accounts read with 
the tense attractiveness of stories. In the place of any deep religious 
sense, we are clinging to an ethical duty that applies to proper living, 
and the attitude of man toward men, of the individual toward the com- 
munity. Magazine readers turn to Miss Tarbell, to J. Lincoln Steffens, 
to Josiah Flint, and to Cleveland Moffett; as truly as the two brothers, 
William and Henry James, have been characterized regarding their 
relation to psychology, here we have social students who can write 
in the spirit ef novelists, if not in the form. Truth is sometimes 
stranger than fiction. There are statistics of life and death, statistics 
of struggle and poverty, scenes such as Robert Hunter witnessed from 
his vantage ground of a university settlement,—this is the method of 
popularizing the study of social conditions. Jacob Riis, in a vein 
meant for no specialized audience, by the mere painting of things as 
they are in the tenements, has roused the feelings of thousands. The 
human document, if it can, in this way, hold the reading public, should 
afford welcome scope to the novelist. Does not Leroy Scott recognize 
it in“*The Walking Delegate?” But in the ardor of reform lies the 
danger; how far can this social sense be used in fiction? No burning 
problem should claim its right to exist on the slender thread of a love 
element. 


©. HENRY FOUND MANY OF His’ BEST TYPES AMONG SHOPGIRLS 


One may give the impression of local color without entering too 
minutely into the ways and means of crowded quarters of city tene- 
ments. Frances Amar Matthews, in her inimitable book of stories 
called ‘The Little Tragedy of Tien-tsin,” has written “The Little 
Blue Cat from Malta,” a sweat-shop tale, wherein, in a few strokes of 
pathos and poverty, the impression is quicker to appeal than mere facts 
and figures. When O. Henry’s attention was called to the starvation 
wages of shopgirls, there flashed forth a poignant bit of sarcasm that 
states the fact tersely, in a bit of human study. The industrial and social 

[Concluded on pages 707 and 708] 
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Inspector Vals Adventures 


THE RED DIAMOND 


By Alfred Henry Lewis 


[AUTHOR OF 


‘THE door opened and a gray-uniformed let- 
ter carrier entered. Nodding pleasantly, 
he laid down a handful of letters. 

“You have a big mail, inspector,” said the 
letter carrier, easily; for, as he came every day, 
he was an old acquaintance. 

“Yes, a big mail, as you say. 
world to be exceedingly wicked.” 

Inspector Val had begun to look over the 
letters as he spoke. The carrier departed, and 
Sergeant Sorg picked up the evening paper. 
Two wordless minutes passed, Mr. Sorg busy 
with the news, his chief buried in his mail. 

“ Hello!” suddenly cried the inspector. 

Mr. Sorg looked up. 

“T must go down into the Meadowbrook 
country,” exclaimed Mr. Val.. He seemed a bit 
ashamed of his exclamation. 

“What will you do at Meadowbrook?” asked 
Mr. Sorg. 

“Go into society,” 
dryly. 

He again ran his eye over the letter that had 
surprised him into the “ Hello!” so damaging to 
a personal stoicism and impassivity which is, or 
should be, the mark of your seasoned detective. 
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“THE BIG CUT-GLASS CANDLESTICK, NEAR WHICH WE WERE GATHERED, WENT 


“WOLFVILLE Days,” 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY E. M. ASHE] 


Then he read the missive aloud to Mr. Sorg. 
It ran in these words:— 


“Inspector Val, 
“Mulberry Street. 
“My dear Inspector:— 

“You helped me out in the matter of that Colon 
forgery,—and now I need your aid worse than I did 
then. I have met with a great loss, one that I can not 
repair. Come with all the speed you can to Hemp- 
stead, as I think the diamond must still be in my 


house. Wire me and I’ll meet you at the station in 
person. I can give you details while driving to Orth- 
oaks. 


“Yours in haste, 
“HENRY VAN ORTH. 
“P. S.—You may have to be here. There’s a 
house party with me,—about ten guests; you will come 
as the eleventh. 


wy 

“Ah, I see!’”? quoth Mr. Sorg; “ you’re to 
play the boundless swell; that postscript touch 
about being the eleventh guest is a hint to 
bring the proper togs. You can now put into 
experiment your excellent notions on the sub- 
ject of disguises.” 

The inspector smiled. He detected a dis- 
position toward derision, Mr. Sorg being still 
sore over that denunciation of his gorgeous neck- 








“WOLFVILLE NIGHTS,” 


CRASHING TO THE FLOOR’” 


ETc.] 


wear, for which he had an extreme fondness. 

As Mr. Val pulled down the slide of his desk, 
and gave signs of departure, Mr. Sorg became 
all business. 

“Will you need me?” he asked. 

“Not immediately. I may, later, and in 
that event I’ll write.” 

It was a cool September day when Inspector 
Val stepped off the train at Hempstead. Brum- 
mel himself, had that exquisite been called upon 
for an opinion, could have found no fault with 
his costume, which was what it should be in 
the instance of a quiet, fine gentleman of re- 
serve and finish, about to idle away a week in 
the country. Mr. Van Orth, as promised, met 
him at the station. As the two were about to 
step into the Van Orth brougham for a four- 
mile drive to Orthoaks, for such was the rather 
curious name Mr. Van Orth had bestowed upon 
his country place, the latter gentleman said: — 

“Give me your checks, please; I’ve a man 
with a light wagon who’ll see after your lug- 
gage.” 

When the luggage question was disposed of, 
and the two were on their rapid way to Orth- 
oaks, Mr. Van Orth, without waiting to be 
questioned, commenced his tale. 

“There is,” said he, “as I sug- 
gested in my letter, a house party 
at Orthoaks.” 

“If you’il permit,” interrupted 
the inspector, ‘I would prefer to 
ask you questions. If you will 
answer the queries I shall put, I 
can come to a more rapid under- 
standing of what I should know.” 

«“ Procecd!” 

“First, then, what have you 
lost?” 

“Myfamousreddiamond. It’s 
over seven carats, pure as a best 
ruby, and no less valuable. In 
fact, being almost alone as a gem, 
it is probably worth more thanany 
ruby of equal weight. There’s no 
other diamond of its kind on earth. 
I found it in Bond Street, and paid 
eight thousand pounds for it.” 

Mr.Van Orth was of that school 
of rich idle Americans who, while 
manly and self-respecting enough 
in other directions, are on their 
abject social knees to England. 
He would sooner say “pounds” 
than “dollars,” any time, and an 
“English gentleman,” or, better 
still, a Briton who could lay claim 
tonoble lineage, was to him a demi- 
god. 

This brief descriptive flash may 
give one some picture of Mr. Van 
Orth. Aside from these things, 
he was a thin, trim, quick, smallish 
man, gray, well-groomed, sixty 
years old, a Broad Street banker, 
rich unto millions, and ten years 
before, in a mood quasi-snobbish, 
had come to the Meadowbrook 
region with a plan of bursting in- 
to what he deemed “society.”’ As 
he had but a middling education, 
and no taste for books or art, 
this, as a move of existence, was 
fairly wise enough. 





‘Your red diamond,” repeated 
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Inspector Val,—‘‘ when did you really lose it?” 

“This is Wednesday. It was taken Monday 
evening, about seven o’clock.” 

‘‘Now, as to the house party,—who are at 
your place?” 

“The family proper; that is to say, myself, 
my son Paul, my daughter Ethel, and my wid- 
owed sister, Mrs. Hogeden-Hogeden, who, 
since my wife’s death, two years ago, presides 
over my house. Aside from these there are 
seven Honorable Bideford Blake, of 
Sussex, England; Mrs. Burrell, of Providence; 
her son Frank,-—he was in Harvard with my 
Paul; Mr. Towne, of Tuxedo; his daughter, 
Miss Towne, and the Misses Leonard and Rich. 
The last two are from Philadelphia.” 

‘*And the servants?” 

‘‘The ones who stay in the house are old 
Roger, the butler; two footmen, a boy, the cook, 
a kitchen maid, and three housemaids. Yes, 
there are also my son’s valet and a maid who 
waits on my daughter.”’ 

‘‘These were all in the house, Monday even- 
ing?” : 

“There then, as they are there now. 
one has come; no one has departed. 
troduce you as Mr. Howard Bloss, of San 
Francisco. I told them, yesterday, when I got 
your wire, that you were coming.” 

“Very good! Now give me the particulars 
of your loss. The diamond vanished, you say, 
Monday evening.” 

‘This is the story: dinner had been ordered 
for half past seven. The whole party had 
assembled in the two drawing-rooms. You 
know I’ve a fad for gems; I’m a maniac for 
colors, and usually carry about with me a lot 
of unset diamonds, rubies, emeralds, sapphires, 
and so on. I’ve a handful. in my pocket now.” 
Here Mr. Van Orth thrust his hand into his 
trousers pocket, and took out a dozen or more 
loose stones that glimmered sleepily in his palm. 
“It’s a taste I have,’’ he went on. ‘‘When I’m 
alone I gaze on them for hours on end. I go— 
to use a vulgarism,—on a fashion of color- 
drunk; these gems fairly hypnotize me.” 

‘““Get to the red diamond,” interjected In- 


guests, 


No 


spector Val, who had professional objections to 
being overloaded with details outside of and 
unimportant to a case in hand; “get to your 


red diamond and its disappearance, if you 
please. ”’ 


‘Quite right! While we were in the draw- 
ing-rooms, awaiting a summons to dinner, talk 
drifted to precious stones. Paul mentioned my 
red diamond, and asked me to show it to Mr. 


Blake. I had it with me, for when I shifted 
into evening clothes I transferred it with some 
others to my pocket. It being my fad, as I’ve 
confessed, I was quite willing to exhibit the 
stone to Mr. Blake; the more since, being a 
scion of one of the oldest families in Sussex, I 
knew he would appreciate it. Indeed, he gave 
his voice with Paul’s, as did the rest, for that 
matter, and was eager for a look at it.” 

‘You speak of ‘drawing-rooms.’ In which 
room were you, at the time?” 

“In the back drawing-room, the one we call 
the blue room.” 

‘‘Were those you have named in the blue 
room with you?” 

‘*Now, I can’t surely say. Mr. Blake, Paul, 
Frank Burrell and Miss Rich were, for I recall 
how they stood about me as I produced the 
diamond. Also, my sister was there, for she 
fainted, or pretended to, when the candlestick 
fell off the table. Between us, while my sis- 
ter is an admirable woman, she has her weak- 
nesses, as I have mine, and one of them is to 
consider her nerves as easily shocked. She will 
faint at the least opportunity; only, as I inti- 
mated, I distrust those swoons. However, they 
please her, and so no one objects.” 

‘Let us, please, get back to the diamond.” 

‘Precisely! I’ve named all that I’m sure 
were in the blue room when I exhibited the 
stone to Mr. Blake. Any of the others may 


I shall in-. 


have been there, or they may all have been in 
the other drawing-room. Now, I can pass over 
what was said in admiration of the red diamond. 
It went from one to another, and was exclaimed 
at and adored, and at last came back into my 
hand.” . 

“To whom did you first give it?” 

“Mr. Blake. The last one to have it was 
young Frank Burrell, who gave it back to me 
when all had examined it.” 

“Then what?” 

‘“‘We were standing near the end of an ebony 
table, the better to show off the diamond, where 
old Roger had just placed a ten-branch glass 
candlestick. We were collected about the can- 
dlestick,—some behind the others, for I recall 
that Miss Rich’s hand was on my shoulder, and 
her face looking over.” 

‘Who stood at the right and left of you?” 

“Mr. Blake was on my left; young Burrell, on 
my right.” 

“Very well!” 

‘Just as I received the diamond from young 
Burrell, two things happened; dinner was an- 
nounced by old Roger, and the big cut-glass can- 
dlestick, near which we were gathered, went 
crashing to the floor. It must have been set too 
near the edge, although old Roger says not. In 
any event, it went toppling, just as I got the 
diamond into my fingers. On the impulse I 
dropped the diamond on the table, and clutched 
at the falling candlestick. I missed; and, crash! 
it struck the floor, and flew into a hundred 
flinders.”” 

‘And next?” 

“For the moment I forgot the diamond. 
There was a deal of confusion; my sister 
screamed, and sank fainting into a chair,—or, 
at least, let on that she had fainted; and little 
Miss Rich squeaked, but did not faint; while 
Mr. Blake, Paul, young Burrell and I bumped 
our heads together over the broken candlestick. 
At the same time old Roger stood in the door, 
announcing dinner.” 

‘*Were you in the dark?” 

‘‘Bynomeans. The broken candlestick was 
only one of four, and the other three, ten wax 
candles in each, were burning full blast. 
Besides, there came a flood of light through the 
open doors from the other drawing-room.” 

“*T see!” 

‘““Now we come near the end: there was, 
when the first shock was over and Mrs. Hoge- 
den-Hogeden had been so good as to come 
around,—a suggestion of water by Mr. Blake 
revived her; I’m afraid her complexion and her 
eyebrows would n’t have survived a bath,— 
there was, I say, a hearty general laugh at the 
disorder into which we had been thrown, and 
the guests began moving toward the dining 
room. I remained behind with old Roger, 
who hurried in tosuperintend the removal of the 
wreck. Of course, my mind once off the 
broken candlestick, my first thought was of 
the diamond. I turned to the table where I 
had laid it, but it was not there.” 

‘Did any one note its absence besides your- 
self?” 

‘‘No one; the others were near the doors, on 
their way to dinner, while old Roger was bent 
over the ruins of the candlestick, picking up the 
broken glass. The moment I missed the dia- 
mond, the conviction went through my heart 
like an icicle that I was not to see it again. It 
was intuition. The first cold touch of the 
thought robbed me of words; when I recovered 
my power of speech I continued to be silent, 
deeming it the wiser course. All save myself 
and old Roger were then out of the room. I 
instantly dispatched the old man to the dining 
room to say that they were to begin dinner; 
I’d be with them presently. While alone in the 
room I searched ,everywhere, for ten minutes, 
both on and under the table,—indeed, into 
every corner of the room,—but found nothing. 
With that the conviction overcame me that the 
diamond had been stolen. It’s a hard word; 
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but, when all’s in, what other shall I use? The 
diamond was there; it had assuredly disap- 
peared; there was nothing else to think. Some 
one had stolen it,—taken it in the confusion of 
the crashing candlestick and the affected faint- 
ings of Mrs. Hogeden-Hogeden. That I had 
been robbed of my pet red diamond left me like 
one stricken; when old Roger returned and re- 
sumed cleaning up the glass, I was in a physical 
as well as mental daze. I watched him me- 
chanically, as he worked, and gradually re- 
covered my poise. By the time he finished,. I 
was again in possession of myself. The ques- 
tion was, what could I do.” 

“Right there, did your mind fasten suspicion 
upon any one? I don’t care for the reason or 
unreason of it; I simply want the fact. Ata 
crisis, one’s instinct runs very true, sometimes.” 

“T had no suspicion. The loss is forty-eight 
hours old; I’ve had nothing else in my thoughts; 
and yet I’ve no suspicion now. I don’t know 
what to make of it, or what to say. All I’m 
sure of is that the diamond was stolen under 
the circumstances I’ve described.” 

“Old Roger, now?” 

“T’d as soon suspect myself.” 

“‘What next did youdo?” + 

“The only thing I could. I pulled myself 
together, and joined the others at dinner. Hav- 
ing time to consider a course, I decided to say 
nothing until I’d consulted you. SoI ate my 
dinner—-or tried to,—and kept my loss to my- 
self. Immediately after dinner I wrote you.” 

‘And you’ve told no one.” 

““No one.” 

‘““No one, then, save the thief and ourselves, 
has knowledge of the robbery?” 

‘Precisely. ” 

“You, of course, kept a sharp eye going at 
dinner,—did any one look or act strangely?” 

‘“Not at all. My daughter Ethel had ex- 
cused herself and left the dining room before I 
entered. She felt suddenly indisposed,—head- 
ache, or something of that sort, I believe. The 
others chatted, laughed, and gossiped much as 
usual. Mr. Blake was unusually brilliant. ”’ 

‘*How long have these guests been under your 
roof?” 

“Two weeks.” 

“Describe your guests. Who are they? 
How long have you known them?” 

‘““Miss Leonard and Miss Rich are school 
friends of my daughter; the three were grad- 
uated together in June. Frank Burrell is a 
Harvard chum of Paul’s; they got through with 
college two years ago. Mrs. Burrell is a life- 
long friend of both my sister and myself. A 
widow and wealthy, she’s also a bit stingy, and 
keeps a tight money-rein on her son. Paul, 
who from time to time has loaned him money, 
tells me this. Mr. Towne is an old-time busi- 
ness partner of mine, and retired rich a score 
of yearsago. Heand his family live at Tuxedo, 
and the last, of course, includes his daughter, 
Miss Towne.” 

‘‘And Honorable Bideford Blake, of Sussex, 
England?” 

“‘T was coming to Mr. Blake. He belongs, as 
I’ve told you, to one of the oldest of the noble 
families of Great Britains. He is of a cadet 
branch, his grandfather having been a second 
son.” : 

‘‘Have you known Mr. Blake many years?” 

‘““No years at all; I onl¥ made his acquaint- 
ance when he came to the house a fortnight 
ago. He is Paul’s friend, rather than mine; 
Paul and young Burrell have known him some 
time.” 

‘You do-n’t know how long?—or how they 
met him?” 

“Why, no. Still, you can see, by his ap- 
pearance, that Mr. Blake is genuine. A man is 
so much like a bank note that one who has had 
much experience can instantly detect a coun- 
terfeit. As I tell you, Mr. Blake is genuine; his 


looks, manners, conversation, and exhaustive 
knowledge of England and its noble families are 
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proofs of it. Yes, sir. Ready proofs of it.” 
“You speak with enthusiasm.” 


“To be frank, while it has nothing to do. 


with the matter upon which I asked you to 
come down, I have an idea that Mr. Blake may 
become a member of my family. Ethel is 
plainly taken with him, and he with her. It 
was love at first sight. To be sure, nothing has 
been said,—there could n’t have been, youknow, 
in so short a time. But I have seen the drift 
and I wouldn’t be surprised if they made a 
match of it.” 

“And neither Mr. Blake nor your daughter 
has mentioned their tender interest in one an- 
other?” 

“Certainly not. As I’ve said, it would hardly 
be delicate to do that so soon.”’ 

““My daughter,” concluded Mr. Van Orth, 
casually, “‘has not been visible for two days, 
having been held captive in her rooms by a 
headache. No, nothing serious; her friends, Miss 
Leonard, Miss Rich and Miss Towne see her. 
They would tell me if she were really ill.”’ 


CHAPTER II. 


Inspector Val took his quiet place among the 
guests at Orthoaks, pleasantly and much 
unnoticed. He wore the easy, weary, worn- 
out air of “good society;” beyond all else he 
was very silent, and silence is 
ever a mark of the well-bred. 
Silence has another advantage: 
a talker learns nothing; it is he 
that listens who improves in 
knowledge. 

For all his drowsy manner of 
high breeding, one who looked 
closely at Inspector Val might 
have observed that the eyes back 
of the half-closed lids were ex- 
ceedingly alert. By,lunch time, 
on the day after his arrival, he 
had every one about him meas- 
ured; or, as Mr. Sorg would 
have said, “ counted up.” 

Mrs. Hogeden-Hogeden was 
a shallow, goodnatured woman, 
of more than middle weight and 
years. She had a deal of man- 
ner, most of it as plainly put on 
as was her complexion. 

Her friend, Mrs. Burrell, in- 
ane, close, and suspicious, gave 
forth an impression of unim- 
portance. In all things she was 
narrowly conventional. 


Frank Burrell, Paul Van Orth’s friend, dif- 
fered from his chum. His face, while no older 
and no wiser, had a deeply dissipated look,— 
a face stained of sottishness. Evidently, he 
had gone the pace, and was diligent to sow 
wild oats. His eyes were more yellow than 
gray, and he owned, withal, a sneaky, hangdog 
manner not good to see. He was bad of tem- 
per,—querulous,—but gave in to his chum 
Paul on points of trivial dispute that came up, 
at times, between them. 

Honorable Bideford Blake was fully ten years 
the senior of either Paul Van Orth or young 
Burrell. He had a thin face, dark and gypsy- 
like, and hair and eyes and mustache blue- 
black. He spoke in a languid drawl, and left 
one to guess whether he or Mrs. Hogeden- 
Hogeden were the more affected. His hands 
were long and slender, and, when he thought 
no one watched, he was fond of considering 
them, back and palm, and all in a spirit of 
satisfaction, as if they were his pet pride, or, 
perhaps, a sort of stock in trade. 

It was Mr. Blake’s mouth that disturbed 
Inspector Val. Under the droop of the blue- 
black mustache the lips showed thick, irregular, 
and vulgar. Not at all was the Blake mouth a 
patricianmouth. Ittoldastory. It showed that 
the man had some sinister motive in his life. 
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young Burrell or Mr. Blake. Ethel knows 
something about it, and that something is 
breaking her heart. 

In arriving at these conclusions, he did not 
overlook old Roger, the butler. He made up 
to the old fellow, and had a brief talk about 
wines and how to handle them. When he was 
through he was willing to agree with Mr. Van 
Orth that, in any search he might make for the 
felon, the old butler need not be regarded. 

No; the crime lay between Mr. Blake and 
young Burrell, and Ethel knew enough about 
the business to disturb her to the depths. 
Accepting the elder Van Orth’s theory of a love 
interest, on her part, as not without a basis, 
her disturbance would point to Mr. Blake 
rather than young Burrell as the thief. Besides, 
and that was a fact to be weighed, it was not 
young Burrell, but Mr. Blake, to whom she 
refused her eyes. 

Inspector Val, as he sat alone in his room, 
cudgeled his memory as to the face of Mr. 
Blake. In the end he was sure that he had 
never before seen him. It was his trade not to 
forget a face; certainly he would have remem- 
bered the olive skin, crow-colored hair, and 
coarse mouth of Mr. Blake, if that personage 
had ever crossed his path before. 

Inspector Val had made it a rule never to let 
an unusual physiognomy pass 
without first getting an indelible 
impression of it on his brain. 
That night he studied Mr. 
Blake for a long time,—and he 
also drew on his mind strong 
pictures of the other people in 
this drama. 

The next day, taking ad- 
vantage of a saddle party,— 
in which Ethel, by the way, 


was too much out of sorts 
to join,— Inspector Val mailed 
a note to Mr. Sorg. It had 
its effect. The morning fol- 
lowing, Mr. Van Orth was 
exhibiting his famous show 
horse, “Rochester.” The 


groom was trotting the animal 
up and down, tandem, in front 
of Orthoaks, and everybody, to 
give joy to the proud owner, 
was out viewing the spectacle, 
and murmuring encomiums 
= of the wondrous Rochester. 
Some of the farmer people of 





Mr. Towne appeared to be 
a pokerish, gray man, well 
versed in the social proprieties but deep in noth- 
ing else. His daughter, Miss Towne, of a chalk- 
and-water brood, emulated her parent, and 
clung as closely to the proprieties as ever did 
drowning man to a plank. 

The Misses Rich and Leonard were apple- 
faced young ladies, elastic as rubber balls, who 
bounded vivaciously about, all to the distress 
of the proper Miss Towne. When they talked 
they went wild over golf and tennis, and, now 
and then, basket ball, in which latter art they 
had won fame at their school. 

In the first stages Inspector Val brushed 


these six aside, as not included in his field. of © 


inquiry. 
diamond. 
He also did the same with Paul Van Orth, 
who was about twenty-three for years, of a 
light, not tosay happy disposition. He laughed 
much and thought little,—being altogether a 
pronounced specimen of the average rich, use- 
less, idle young fellows among whom his 
father’s money and misguided social hanker- 
ings had succeeded in installing him. Surely 
he had not stolen the diamond. He was not 
of the sort to do such work, for one thing; 
besides, he lacked utterly in motive, as the elder 
Van Orth made a merit of placing no limit on 
his expenses. Money was as free to him as air. 


None of them had taken the red 


If there were one, when all had been reviewed, 
who most divided the interest of Inspector Val 
with Mr. Blake, it was Miss Ethel; and perhaps 
the precession of his concern would have 
marched off with Honorable Blake in the 
lead, Ethel next, and young Burrell crowding 
close behind. He did not see her on the even- 
ing of his arrival at Orthoaks, but her head- 
ache was so much under hand that she came 
down to breakfast with the others in the 
morning. 

Ethel was clearly of a finer clay, and of 
an intelligence better molded, than either her 
brother or her father. She seemed sad and out 
of spirit, which may or may not have been the 
left-over traces of those two days of headache. 
She spoke little,and advanced no topics of con- 
versation. Particularly, she never once looked 
at Mr. Blake, which restraint did not set well— 
so argued Inspector Val,—with the elder Van 
Orth’s theory that a budding love was springing 
up between the pair. Mr. Blake, in a pleas- 
antly careless. way, addressed her more than 
once; she never looked up, and answered in one 
syllable. 

Inspector Val, after being at Orthoaks 
twenty-four hours, made the following report— 
it was a mental one,—to himself. The red 
diamond was stolen. It was stolen by either 


the neighborhood left their 
fields to look on. 

About this timea thick, rough 
man came trudging along, and, having, as would 
appear, a love for fine horseflesh, paused among 
the gazing farmers. The rough man, however, 
in a furtive way, looked quite as often at Mr. 
Blake as at the renowned Rochester. Finally, 
catching a glimpse of Inspector Val, who stood 
a bit back from the others, the rough man shook 
his head. Then, as if. satisfied, he passed on 
and disappeared. The rough one was Mr. Sorg; 
that head-shake meant that he, like his chief, 
had never before clapped eyes on Mr. Blake. 

The latter noble personage had a fad; he was 
tireless to shoot. There was no game about 
Orthoaks. But there were clay pigeons and 
traps. At these Mr. Blake kept excessively 
busy, and devoted a half hour toward sun- 
down, every afternoon, to smashing clay pigeons 
right and left. 

“You should see me at pheasants, on our 
preserves in Sussex, Mr. Van Orth; you really 
should!” cried Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Van Orth flushed in a pleased way, and 
declared that he should be delighted. 

Paul Van Orth and young Burrell burned 
quite as much powder as did Mr. Blake, but 
they did not kill as many clay birds. Now 
and then the trio shot a sweepstakes; when they 
did, it was won by Mr. Blake. a, 

[Concluded on pages 693 ta. 700} 
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What Has Luck Done for You? 


Orison Swett Marden 


PRESIDENT RoosEvELT says: “The great prizes of life come by 

accident, and no human being knows this better than one who 
has drawn one of them. Had a few events over which no one had any 
control been other than they were, it is possible that I might never 
have held the high office I now occupy.” 

People may say what they will about there not being any such 
thing as ‘‘luck,” or “‘chance,” but we must all admit that there is such 
a thing. There is no use denying the fact that, as Shakespeare says, 
‘‘Fortune brings in some boats that are not steer’d.”” We must 
all admit that things over which a man has no control, unforeseen 
happenings, or events with which he had nothing to do and on which 
he had not calculated, often change the whole course of his career. 
Good positions do not always come by merit, or as the result of one’s 
own direct efforts. It is now a poor laboring man or washerwoman 
who falls heir to a fortune by the death of some relative; or, again 
it is a poor girl who is suddenly raised to wealth and what the world 
calls high position by marrying a man of rank or fortune. 

Every schoolboy knows that there is a great advantage in being 
in the right place in just the nick of time, and that being there is often 
a matter of chance. 

Men are constantly being moved up into positions which they did 
not get wholly by merit. Their elevation is due, perhaps, to a rail- 
road accident, a stroke of paralysis, or the death of men in high places. 
We had a striking instance of this, recently, in the death of two 
presidents of the Long Island Railroad within a few anne, which 
led to unexpected promotions. 

Everyone knows that men are constantly being put at the head 
of large concerns because of kinship with the owners of the business, 


when, perhaps, a score of those who are working in the establishments, 
at the time, are much better fitted to fill the positions. 
But, after all, who will be foolish enough to say that man is the 


toy of chance, or that true success is the result of accident or fate? 

No; luck is not God’s price for success, nor does He dicker with 
men. When we consider the few who owe fortune or position to acci- 
dent or “‘luck,’’ in comparison with the masses who have to fight every 
inch of the way to their own loaves, what are they, in reality, but the 
exceptions to the rule that character, merit—not fate, or ‘“‘luck,” or 
any other bogy of the imagination,—control the destinies of men? The 
only luck that plays any great part in a man’s life is that which 
inheres in a stout heart, a willing hand, and an alert brain. 

What has chance ever done in the world? Has it invented a 
telegraph or telephone? Has it laid an ocean cable? Has it built steam- 
ships, or established universities, asylums, or hospitals? Has it tunneled 
mountains, built bridges, or brought miracles out of the soil? 

What did ‘‘luck” have to do with making the career of Washington, 
of Lincoln, of Daniel Webster, of Henry Clay, of Grant, of Garfield, 
or of Elihu Root? Did it help Edison or Marconi with their in- 
ventions? Did it have anything to do with the making of the for- 
tunes of our great merchant princes? Do such men as John Wanamaker, 
Robert Ogden, or Marshall Field owe their success to luck? 

Many a man has tried to justify his failure on the ground that he 
was doomed by the cards which fate dealt him, that he must pick them 
up and play the game, and that no effort, however great, on his part, 
could materially change the result. But, my young friend, the Fate 
that deals your cards is in the main your own resolution. The result 
of the game does not rest with fate or destiny, but with you. You will 
take the trick if you have the superior energy, ability, and determina- 
tion requisite to take it. You have the power within yourself to change 


the value of the cards which, you say, fate has dealt you. The game 
depends upon your training, upon the way you are disciplined to seize 
and use your opportunities, and upon your ability to put grit in the 
place of superior advantages. 

Just because circumstances do sometimes give clients to lawyers 
and patients to physicians, put commonplace clergymen in uncommon 
pulpits, and place the sons of the rich at the head of great corporations 
even when they have only average ability and scarcely any experience, 
while poor youths with greater ability, and more experience, often have 
to fight their way for years to obtain ordinary situations, are you 
justified in starting out without a chart or in leaving a place for luck 
in your programme? What would you think of a captain of a great 
liner who would start out to sea without any port in view, and trust to 
luck to land his precious cargo safely? 


Did you ever know of a strong young man making out his life- 
programme and depending upon chance to carry out any part of it? 
Men who depend upon ‘‘luck” do not think it worth while to make a 
thorough preparation for success. They are not willing to pay the reg- 
ular oo for it. They are looking for bargains. They are hunting 


for short cuts to success. : 
We hear a great deal about ‘‘Roosevelt’s luck;”” but what would it 
have availed him if he was not ready for the opportunity when it came 


—-if he had not trained himself through years of persistent drill to grasp 
it,—if he had not been prepared to make the best use of it? 

He did not start out with the deliberate ambition to become Presi- 
dent. His general aim was to make Theodore Roosevelt just as large, 
as complete, and as fine a man as possible, and no pains were too great, 
no exercise or drill or training or effort at self-improvement too trouble- 
some or exhausting to undertake in order to make himself physically 
strong and intellectually vigorous. Mr. Roosevelt told me that he never 
would have been in his present position but for his long, persistent, 
and vigorous self-training. 

The resolution which he never lost sight of was to train himself to 
do the duty nearest him with such completeness, earnestness, and 
efficiency that it would best prepare him for the next thing which came, 
and he always saw the step to the thing above him in the thing he was 
doing. He knew that the key which would unlock the door to the next 
opportunity must be wrought out of the thing he was then doing. 

The unhappy incident which placed Mr. Roosevelt in the presi- 
dential chair would not have kept him there through a second term if he 
had not fitted himself to fill it. Others had been similarly placed by 
like chance, but the opportunity laughed at them because they were 
not ready for it, or fitted for it, and they practically threw the chance 
away. 

If Roosevelt had blundered or shown incompetency in the great 
office which accident gave him, ‘‘luck”’ would not have elected him for 
a second term. 

I have never known a man to amount to much until he cut out of 
his vocabulary such words as “‘good luck” and “‘bad luck,” and from 
his life-maxims all the “‘I can’t” words and the “I can’t” philosophy. 
There is no word in the English language more misused and abused 
than ‘‘luck.” More people have excused themselves for poor work 
and mean, stingy, poverty-stricken careers, by saying ‘‘luck was against 
them”’ than by any other excuse. 

That door ahead of you, young man, is probably closed because 
you have closed it,—closed it by lack of training;: by a lack of ambi- 
tion, energy, and push. While, perhaps, you have been waiting for 
“luck” to open it, a pluckier, grittier fellow has stepped in ahead of 
you and opened it himself. 

Power gravitates to the man who knows how. “Luck is the 
tide, nothing more. The strong man rows with it if it makes toward 
his port; he rows against it if it flows the other way.” 

When Governor John A. Johnson, of Minnesota, was asked, by a 
Success MAGAZINE representative,‘‘ How do you account for your suc- 
cess?”’ he answered, simply, “‘I just tried to make good.” 

You will find, nine hundred and ninety-nine times out of a thousand, 
that the man who tries to make good is the “lucky man.” Young 
Johnson had to fight against poverty, heredity and environment,— 
everything that could be put forward as an excuse for “bad luck,” or 
“‘no chance,” yet in his hard battle with fate he never once faltered, 
or whined, or complained that luck was against him. 

One of the most unfortunate delusions that ever found its way 
into a youth’s brain is that there is some force or power outside of 
himself that will, in some mysterious way, and with very little effort 
on his part, lift him into a position of comfort and luxury. I never 
knew any one who followed the ignis fatwus,—‘‘luck,”—who did not 
follow it to his ruin. ‘‘Good luck” follows good sense, good judg- 


ment, good health, a gritty determination, a lofty ambition, and 


downright hard work. 

When you see horses in a race, you know perfectly well that the 
one in the lead is ahead because he has run faster than the others, and 
you would not have much sympathy for the horse behind if he should 
bemoan his fate and declare that the horse ahead had a snap! 

When you see any one doing better than you are doing under similar 
circumstances, just say to yourself, ‘‘There must be some reason for 
it. There is a secret back of it, and I must find it out.” Do not try 
to ease your conscience or lull your ambition by pleading ‘‘hard luck” 
for yourself, or good fortune for another. 

Napoleon said that ‘“‘God is always on the’ side of the strongest 
battalions.” He is always on the side of the best prepared, the best 
trained, the most vigilant, the pluckiest, and the most determined. 

If we should examine the careers of most men who are called 
“‘lucky,’”’ we should find that their success has its roots far back in the 
past, and has drawn its nourishment from many a battle in the struggle 
for supremacy over poverty and opposition. We should probably find 
that the ‘“‘lucky” man is a closer thinker than the “unlucky” man, 
that he has a finer judgment, that he has more system and order;—that 
his brain acts more definitely and concisely, that he thinks more logic- 
ally, more vigorously, and that he is more practical. Life is not a 
game of chance. The Creator did not put us where we would be the 
sport of circumstances, to be tossed about by a cruel fate, regardless 
of our own efforts. 
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Nate Wellss Love 


Affair 
By William R. Lighton 


[ILLUSTRATIONS BY FREDERIC R. GRUGER] 


ATHAN WELILs’s father was a Friend, of most 
exemplary, sweet, and gentle character, God- 
fearing, and with all his thoughts set upon the things 
that do not perish. The character of the son was in 
sharp contrast to all this. Nathan’s mind tended to 
practical affairs which involve sharp conflict with men 
and facts,—conflict whose rewards might be measured 
to him in dollars and cents. None of the other vil- 
lagers had any genius for money-getting, and they were 
pleased to call his gift ‘“worldliness.” He had an 
unmistakable way of turning things to account, and 
a passion for conquest over difficulties. As early as 
the beginning of his eighteenth year the village became 
too small a setting for his activities; then he went away. 
Within a year his father died, and he was freed from 
any thought of life save as it related to himself. 

He prospered easily and naturally; dollars came to 
him in plenty, and he achieved a rapid sequence of suc- 
cesses. In little more than a dozen years he was made 
auditor of a newly organized railroad company which 
was building its lines into western mining territory. 
He felt that he held a first lien upon the future; and, 
though he made no vain display, he was inclined to be 
pleased with himself. 

But, although his path was golden, it was very 
narrow. Those faculties which related to his work 
had been kept clear of rubbish; but the other parts 
of his nature had gone to waste. He was not what a 
man of thirty years should be. Aside from this, the 
strong strife had left its marks upon him. After his 
latest struggle, he found that he had become very 
tired. He felt that he should be just at the beginning 
of enjoyment of his triumphs, yet somehow the whole 
thing had suddenly become a drag upon him. He 
fought against it, but grew listless and apathetic. The 
chief surgeon of the road came upon him, one day, as 
he sat dejectedly at his desk. 

“Wells,” he said, brusquely, “you’re played out. 
You’ve got to take a rest. Paresis,—do you know 
what that is? You must take two or three months 
away from your work; that’s all that ’ll save you.” 

Nathan’s ideas of rest had been very vague; he had 
thought of it only as one of the unknown quantities 
in the misty life of the next world. The surgeon’s 
suggestion did not please him; but, as the days passed 
and the shadows of depression deepened in his mind, 
he was forced to yield. 

In the course of the tedious journey eastward over 
the Iowa prairie he fell into the company of James 
Peters, a Chicago newspaper man. From the first 
they got on well together; both loved the West, and 
its newer life gave them much to talk about; and this 
opened the way to closer sympathies. 

“They ’re pulling a heavy load, this trip, aren’t 
they?” Wells remarked, by and by, his mind uncon- 
sciously busy with railroading. “This sleeper’s pretty 
nearly full.” 

“Yes,” Peters returned; “I like it, too. I’ve been 
watching the faces. It’s funny what you can see in a 
man’s face when he’s off his guard, as people most- 
ly are when traveling.” 

“Funny?” Wells ech- 
oed, doubtfully. “Oh, 
I—I don’t know. I’ve 
never taken much pleas- 
ure init. It always seems 
to me that I can see more 
tragedy than comedy. 
Look at the folks in this 
car: there is n’t one pure 
face in the whole lot, un- 
less it’s that old lady 
back there by herself.” 

“That ’s so,” Peters ad- 
mitted; “but it’s human 
nature, and I like tostudy 
it at first hand.” 

“Well, it’s all right, I 
reckon, if you can look 
at it that way. But I 
can’t do that. I’ve got 
a kind of terror of the 
dead level of middle life, 
when the sun gets up 

toward meridian, and the 
road begins to get hot 
and dusty, as you might 
say; and, the more I 
study middle-aged faces, 
the more that feeling 


grows on me.” 
“You take it too hard,” 
Peters commented. “A 


a 


man need n’t get disgruntled unless he wants to; he 
can make his life pretty nearly what he wants it to 
be, so far as essentials go.” 

Wells was drumming abstractedly upon the window 
pane, pursing his lips and fixing serious eyes upon the 
moving panorama without. 

“T’m not built that way,” he said, abruptly. 
“Maybe it is n’t a sane way to look at it, but I can’t 
help it. It’s always struck me that the men who 
ought by rights to be the best off,—the men who’ve 
built on big foundations,—family men, too, with wives 
and children,—take middle life the hardest; just as 
though they’d tested everything life holds, and had 
nothing more in particular to live for. That’s wor- 
ried me a good deal. It got to be a kind of mania 
with me, once, to account for it. Cost me pretty 
dearly too.’ He spoke in broken sentences, as if 
half against his will. 

“How’s that?” Peters asked, incontinently. 

“Oh, it is n’t much of a story,” Wells answered, 
slowly. “At least, it can’t mean much to any one 
but myself. I was to have been married, a year ago. 
She was a good girl, too, so far as I know, though I 
never had a gift for getting deep into a woman’s 
character. I got scared out by the very thing we’ve 
been talking about. Maybe ,I was a fool; but I 
could n’t help looking around, studying folks, and try- 
ing to get an idea of my chances of happiness. I 
do n’t mean happiness, either, exactly; I never believed 
much in that. I wanted to see if there was a fighting 
chance of being contented,—satisfied,—what’s the 
word? I could n’t see it, and I pulled out.” 

He was leaning back in his comfortable seat, wholly 
dominated by his mood. “You see,” he went on, as if 
he felt a need of justifying himself, “I thought I’d 
got to the time of life when I ought to be making a 
home. I reckon the girl felt the same way about it. 
She’s got her home, now, in Denver,—as good a one 
as I could have given her,—so she’s all right; but it’s 
left me in a queer state of mind.” 

The conductor of the car stood beside their seat. 

“The next station’s yours,” he said to Peters. 
“Six miles yet. Plenty of time.” 

“Next station?” Peters echoed. “I did n’t know 
we were within fifty miles of it.” Hastily he gathered 
his traps together; then he bent closer to the window, 
and pressed his face against the glass. 

“This next town used to be my home,” he said to 
Wells. “I was born there. It’s years and years since 
I left. I’m going to stop over for a day or two, to 
see what’s been happening. A man likes to do that, 
you know.” 

“What’s the town?” Wells asked, listlessly. 

“Coleton,” Peters answered. ‘Say, it seems as if I 
know some of these trees along here. This used to 
be one of my haunts, up along the river.” 

“Coleton?”’ Wells echoed; ‘‘Coleton, Iowa?”’ His 
manner, usually so well controlled, was aroused to 
lively interest, and he, too, laid his face close against 
the polished window pane and looked out eagerly. 





“"AREN'T YOU MISTAKEN?’ SHE ASKED, GENTLY” 
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Dallas owns and runs the 
Texas State Fair— 

the biggest and most import- 
ant State Exposition in the 
country— 

Open from September 30 to 
October 15. 

A good time to visit the most 
prosperous and most rapidly- 
growing city in the South- 
west— 

Texas is simply bristling with 
opportunities for the conserv- 
ative investment of capital, 
and Dallas is the center of its 
commercial, industrial and 
agricultural energy. 

















For any information you would like 
to have about the State and its busi- 
ness opportunities, write to the 


HUNDRED AND FIFTY 
THOUSAND CLUB 


Room 3, Terminal Building, Dallas 


TEXAS 
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Pears 


The public’s choice since 1789. 
‘“Your cheeks are 


peaches,” he cried. 


“No, they are 
Pears’,”’ she replied. 

Pears’ Soap brings 
the color of health 
to the skin. 

It is the finest toilet 


soap in all the world. 
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TOUCH TYPEWRITER 
SAVES WEAR 


Every time you press a key and 
print a letter on a typewriter, you 
use from 2 to 8 ounces of force. 





Every time you return the car- 
riage to begin a new line, you use 
from 1 pound to 4 pounds of force. 


40 letters a day averaging 26 
lines, 50 characters to a line means 
from 7540 Ibs., to 30160 Ibs. of 
force expended. 


No wonder Typewriters wear out 
and operators get tired. 


The lowest figures above re- 
present the Fox Typewriter, the 
others, practically every other Type- 
writer than the Fox. 


The heavy tension of these other 
Typewriters is necessary in order 
to operate the machine. 


THAT’S WHY Fox Typewriters 
outlast all others. 





THAT’S WHY Fox operators do 
more work. 




















The Fox Typewriter does work 
as near perfection as anything can 
be—alignment perfect, letters prop- 
erly spaced, no crowding, no filling, 
no fault to find. 








The only way we can convince 
you of the ability of the Fox to ac- 
complish these results is by trying 
the machine itself. Where ever a 
Fox Typewriter is used it establishes 
a new standard for all kinds of 
typewritten work. 

If you have not a Fox Typewriter 
in your office let us send you one 
at Our expense sO you can prove 
these statements yourself. We are 
proving them every day in this way. 


At least send for our catalogue. 


Fox Typewriter Co. 


460 North Front Street, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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_ heel upon the crumbling wooden walk. 


“It’s sixteen years since I went away,” Peters said. 
“T suppose there ’ll be changes. I don’t like to think 
of ’em, though.” After a few moments’ study of the 
familiar landscape, he laughed aloud. ‘I was think- 
ing of the morning I left. I found out how many 
friends I had in the old place,—a lot of ’em. There 
was a big swarm of youngsters at the station to see me 
off ” 


Wells was containing himself by a strong effort. 
“That morning,” he asked, quietly, ““do you remem- 
ber there was a little chap in blue overalls who hung 
around the corner of the station, but would n’t come 
out to say good-by? Remember him?” 

Peters turned sharply from the window. Wells’s 
face was glowing, and his hand was outstretched. 

“God bless your soul, Nate!” Peters said, softly, 
and they sat, for a time, with hands clasped in a strain- 
ing pressure. 

The train was slackening its speed as it entered the 
town. Quick resolve filled Wells’s mind, and he arose, 
taking some light hand-baggage from the floor. 

“Jim!” he cried, “let me get off here with you, will 
you” 

Peters laid his hand firmly upon Wells’s arm. 
“Do n’t you dare think of going on!” he said. ‘Why, 
of course you’! stop! You can as well as not? Where 
were you going?” 

“East,” Wells answered, vaguely. “I can intercept 
my trunk easily enough. I hadn’t any definite aim 
on the trip. Jim, I’ll do it!” 

Their eyes were alert as they left the station and 
walked up the gentle slope of the hill to where the town 
lay. 

“Trees!’? Wells commented; “trees all along the 
main street! That’s a good sign. A hustling town 
does n’t hide itself away in a nest of trees.” 

“Here’s another sign,” Peters added, striking his 
“T’ve felt 


| like thanking God, lots of times, for the law of decay.” 


| her name,”’ Wells said. 


| right. 


“Say; I was thinking,’ Wells said, slowly. ‘Do 
you know why it was that the boy in the blue overalls 
sneaked around the corner, that day? Of course you 
do n’t. Well, there was a little girl in the crowd, who 
wore her hair in a yellow braid hanging down over a 
pink calico dress. She hugged you around the neck 
and kissed you good-by. That’s why the blue boy 
sulked.” 

They laughed together happily. “I can’t remember 
“What was it? Began with 
‘L,’—Lawrence?—Latimer?—”’ 

“Lorimer,” Peters interrupted, ‘Annie Lorimer! 
Her father ran the old flour mill. You haven’t for- 
gotten that, too, have you?” 

‘“*No; I have n’t forgotten that.” 

“Annie Lorimer,” Peters said, again. “She was 
ten, and I was twelve. Ten and sixteen are twenty-six. 
We sha’n’t see the yellow-haired little girl, any way.” 

“T kind of lost interest in her, after I saw her kiss 
you,”’ Wells said. ‘‘We’re more likely to see some of 
her little yellow-haired girls. ‘That’ll be the deuce of 
it, boy. People can’t stand still, no matter what a 
town may do. Why, look here; how’s this? We’re 
right in the town. Here’s the old hotel. This is n’t 
The old Brown House used to be at least a 
mile from the station. The town’s shrunk, Jim.” 
Then, after a curious pause, Wells asked: ‘‘ Where are 
you going? Are you going to put up with friends?” 

“After sixteen years?” Peters inquired, laughing. 
“T reckon not. It’s the Brown House for me.” 

When the modest country supper was eaten, they 
left the hotel and walked slowly up the street which 
was the center of the town’s quiet life. Groups of 


| men were clustered about the open shop doorways, 





doing nothing. The evening air was cool and com- 
forting. 

“Only a new coat of paint, or a few new boards or 
bricks here and there,’”’ Peters said, happily,—‘I’m 
relieved.” They continued their walk for a long time, 
talking of those days which are held fondest in the 
memory of all men. 

“You don’t know how I feel,’’ Wells said, when at 
length they sat in the hotel, smoking. “I’m younger 
than I was. I feel as though I’d stepped right into 
the middle of an old romance. I’ve never rubbed 
against romance much,—never had time. I’m going 
to take time now.” 

When they separated for the night, he held Peters’s 
hand closely in his own. ‘Good night, boy,” he 
said, gently. “I’m going to sleep like a youngster 
again. It’sin the air.” But, when his head was upon 
the pillow, he lay awake for many hours, staring into 
the darkness, his brain full of strange new thoughts. 
His face was pale and his eyes sunken when he joined 
Peters at breakfast. 

“Well,” Peters asked, when they stood upon the 
veranda, after breakfast, ‘‘what shall we do now? 
Do you want to go anywhere in particular?” 

““Yes,”’ Wells answered, “I want to hunt for faces.” 

But the quest was disappointing. A man resents 
the presence of new dwellers in his old home. Those 
who had been blue-frocked and short-breeched con- 
temporaries in boyhood were now, like themselves, 
grown into serious manhood; the once middle-aged 
men had gone steadily upon their way, too, and were 
grizzled and time-seamed beyond recognition; the old 
men whom they remembered most strongly,—it was 
not pleasant to think what had become of them. 

“I’m losing heart, Jim,” Wells said, at the end of 
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an hour. “There’s no fun in this sort of thing. I’d 
like to cry, only I’m afraid I’ve forgotten how. There ’s 
just one more place I do want to see,—up on top of 
Robson’s Hill. Come along!” 


It was a beautiful, calm place, that graveyard, in © 


the quiet summer morning. The two men walked 

slowly and silently up and down the elm-shaded 

avenues, pausing very often to read-the carved words 

upon slab and shaft. Some of the graves bore the 

marks of recent careful attention, but most of them 

had reached the blessedness of neglected, grass-grown 
ace. 

“Here they are, Jim,’’ Wells said, at length, in a 
half whisper. “We might have known it. There’s 
just one more I want to see, though; then we’ll go.” 

He had to search for some time, for the stone was 
toppled face downward in the long grass. Patiently 
he brushed the black mold from the inscription: 
“John Wells. Born October 1st, 1804. Died June 
1st, 1874.” He threw himself at full length across 
the sunken grave, his face hidden in his arms; but he 
soon arose, shivering a little. 

“That’s all, Jim,” he said, quietly. “I don’t know 
what’s the matter with me. I feel as though I’d been 
dreaming. But I’ve waked up now. I’m sorry I 
stopped, though. This was the only place on earth I 
ever had any real affection for; and now, somehow, it’s 
all gone. If it’s all the same to you, I’d like to go 
back to the hotel and lie down, and I think I’ll go 
East to-night. You won’t mind, will you?” 

But Peters had closed his hand upon Wells’s arm 
and was gently forcing him into a side street which 
led toward a shaded hollow. They could hear a small 
stream chuckling foolishly in its bed, out of sight at 
the bottom of the vale; blue jays and woodpeckers 
were quarreling noisily in the arched trees above the 
water; the small patches of sky showing through the 
leaves were very blue. When they had walked a little 
way the road narrowed until it was only a beaten path 
through a thicket of hazel and wild plum which grew 
close to the stream. 

“Where are you going?” Wells asked, with a little 
returning interest. 

“Why, Nate!” Peters said, “You haven’t for- 
gotten this place,—the old short cut down to the mill?” 

Wells stood still. “Wait a minute!” he said, 
sharply. “I don’t want to go. I’m not sentimental, 
Jim, but I’ve had enough of disillusioning. I’d like 
to remember the old mill, anyway, as it used to be. 
But we won’t find it that way. I’m going back to 
my room.” 

“Oh, come on!” Peters urged. “‘What’s the differ- 
ence? The dream’s turned out a nightmare; we 
might as well give ourselves the final pinch and wake 
up. Come on; it’ll only take a minute.” 

Wells laughed a little harshly. ‘Before that yellow- 
haired little flirt kissed you,” he said, “I used to like 
to come down to the mill dam here on Saturdays and 
fish. I’d generally see Annie loafing around the mill 
some place with her father. I was offish about show- 
ing that I liked her; but I declare I’ve never taken as 
much interest in anything else—not even in a rail- 
road,—as I used to take in those shiny braids. And 
yet I haven’t thought about her in years.” 

The path turned abruptly, and the strong rush of 
water became the dominant note in the chorus of 
summer sounds. They crept forward cautiously until 
they looked down upon a broad roof of weather-beaten 
shingles. A great water wheel groaned and creaked 
in its bearings, the wide paddles dripping with a shin- 
ing shower. A platform in front of the doorway was 
covered thick with the soft white dust of the mill; 
from within the old building came the sleepy purr of 
grinding. From an open window above the wheel an 
old man was leaning, looking idly about him, his arms. 
folded upon the sill, his white hair and beard touched 
and glorified by the summer sunlight. 

“Look!”’ Wells whispered, clutching Peters’s shoul- 
der; “‘it’s old Lorimer, sure as death!” 

When they had found their way down the steep path 
and around the mill, Lorimer stood in the doorway 
in the same peaceful idleness. His eyes rested kindly 
upon his visitors. 

“One of God’s own days, gentlemen,” he said, in 
simple greeting. 

““Mr. Lorimer,’’ Wells said, as he held out his hand 
eagerly, ‘you don’t remember me, do you?” 

Mild inquiry filled the old man’s eyes as they were 
fixed for a moment upon the young face. “No, lad, I 
don’t,” he said, reluctantly. 

“Wells?” Nathan suggested. 

Lorimer repeated the name, vaguely. ‘Wells? 
Let me see. Why, I used to know a John Wells; but 
surely,—I knew him from his days of bare feet until 
I helped to bury him. Surely you’re not of his blood.” 

“He was my father,’ Nathan answered. 

“You do n’t look it, boy. He was another sort of 
man. But he had a son; I remember, now. We used 
to think him a graceless sort of boy.” The straight- 
forward words were tempered by much gentleness of 
manner. 

“No doubt he was graceless,’”’ Wells returned; “no 
doubt he’s more graceless, to-day, than ever before. 
But he’s mighty glad to see you. Jim and I—say, 
do you remember Jim Peters, here?” But, even with 
the best help they could give him, the old man could 
remember nothing of Peters. 

“We’ve stopped off here for a day or so,” Wells 
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said, ‘to look at the old place. 

here, I wished we had n’t done it. 

ber best are almost all gone.” 
Lorimer stood looking upon the water flashing over 


Until we came down 
The men I remem- 


the dam, listening to its soothing roar. 
said, slowly, “I guess you’re right.” 

-“It would be bad enough to miss one at a time,” 
Wells argued; “but to come back and miss them all at 
once, it’s tough.” 

Peters had left them and gone into the low-ceiled 
mill. Now he came to the doorway. 

“Nate, look here a minute!’ He beckoned that 
Wells should move quietly; then he led the way to a 
small room partitioned off in a corner, overlooking the 
water. 

“Look in there,”’ he said, and Wells peered through 
the little dust-stained panes in the door. The room 
held a few time-worn furnishings,—two or three faded 
pictures in scarred frames, a dingy high stool, and an 
equally dingy desk. A woman sat upon the stool, 
busy over books of account. They could not see her 
face, but there was an indefinable assurance of youth 
in her easy pose. She was simply clad in some light 
summer stuff, and her hair, full of living lights, was 
held in two thick braids hanging far below her lithe 
waist. 

“It’s Annie,” Peters whispered. Lorimer had fol- 
lowed them and now stood looking on, a little puzzled. 

“My daughter, gentlemen,” he said. “You do 
not remember her, I suppose. She was only a little 
girl playing with dolls when you were living here.” 

Peters nodded. “And 
‘we were only little boys. 
We remember her, all 
tight.” 

He pushed the door 
open and the girl turned 
upon her stool. She had 
a sweet, serene face, lit 
with the gentlest goodness 
of womanhood,—such a 
face as all men, whether 
they be good or bad, love 
to look upon. She 
glanced inquiringly from 
the newcomers to her 
father. 

“Wait!” she cried, 
with quick understand- 
ing “Don’t tell me! Let 
me see if I know who 
you are.” She held out 
a hand toeach, and stood 
looking from one smiling 
face to the other. “I 
know you!” she said to 
the auditor. “You’re 
Nate Wells, aren’t you? 
You used to crawl out on 
the dam to fish, and get 
yourself all wet and 
muddy.” Then, all at 
once, Wells seemed to 
think life very pleasant 
and well worth while. 

They sat together for a 
long time, talking, the 
hum of the mill and the ee 
tush of water over the 5 aay 


“Yes,” he 


“ce 
HERE THEY ARE, 
JIM,’ WELLS SAID, 
AT LENGTH” 


low dam making pleasant Saute /' 

harmonic accompaniment sienitinis 

for the soft melody of 

speech. It was only when the shadows of the elms 
lengthened across the valley that Lorimer aroused 
himself. 

“Come; this won’t do, children. It’s supper time. 
You ’re coming with us, boys. No; no excuse is good. 
Annie, you bring Nathan along. I’ll take care of this 
one.” 

Silence fell upon Wells as he walked back toward 
the town, with Annie at his side. So very silent was 
he that once or twice the girl glanced into his face 
inquiringly,—so rapt that he was even guilty of allow- 
ing some of her words to escape him, just as he let 
the bird-notes go by,—hearing, and getting their 
ineffable spiritual benefit, though he gave them no 
conscious heed. He loitered and lingered until Lori- 
mer called gayly back:— 


“Shall I whistle a quickstep for you two? Mother ’ll . 


‘be wondering what’s become of us.” 

Annie quickened her pace obediently. ‘Mother 
always waits for him, in the evenings,” she told Wells. 
“She’s never got out of the way of coming to meet 
him. I think it’s nice, don’t you? Father does.” 

They turned into a beautiful street, lined with 
simple cottage homes, and old Lorimer walked with 
impatient strides, his shoulders drawn erect. 

“There she is!’”’ Annie laughed, indulgently. “You ’ll 
be scandalized to see how those two behave. Perhaps 
you’d better not look.’”” But Wells was watching 
intently, and what he saw made the blood leap to his 
cheeks and sing in his ears. An old lady, her hair 
white as Lorimer’s own, came toward them under the 
arch of trees. She gave but a passing glance to the 
others; she looked at the old man, holding both hands 
toward him, and he stooped and kissed her fondly. 
Then she stood by his side while she gave generous 
greeting to the strangers. Her face was radiant with 





deep feeling, and Lorimer had suddenly grown very 
proud and lordly in his bearing. 

Never before had Wells been able to do more than 
doubt the reality of love and trust and confidence 
amongst humankind. Those had always seemed to 
him to be qualities very remote from the things of 
daily life. Yet, in this home, life and love were parts 
each of the other. He had never believed that these 
influences could show any tensile strength under the 
strain of hard experience; yet here he found that they 
had endured through the stress of a long lifetime. He 
was an unprofitable companion while these things 
filled his mind; he took but a minor part in the gayety 
of the supper. 

When supper was done, Wells found a lowly place 
upon the porch steps, where he sat with his elbows 
upon his knees, his hands supporting his chin, listening 
while the others talked. After a time Lorimer came 
and sat down by his side. 

“Why, Nate,” he said, kindly, “‘we’ve been so busy 
talking of the old times that we’ve forgotten the 
present. You haven’t told me anything about your- 
self, or how you’ve fared all these years. How has 
life been using you?” 

It was only by a strong effort that Wells could bring 
himself to answer. ‘Oh, pretty well,” he said, list- 
lessly; then, after a moment, he broke out: “I don’t 
see the use of it all! When I was struggling, fighting 
my way, I was all right; it was a joy to me; but now 
that time’s past. I’m only thirty, but I don’t have 
to struggle any more. When I didn’t know 

hy what was coming,—when 
| iy I had reason to fear set- 
|| backs and _  disappoint- 
|| ments, I was happy; at 
ay least, I was satisfied, 
because I was looking 
forward to winning. But, 
now that I have no more 
disappointments to fear, 
that’s become the first 
real disappointment of 
my life. I’m _ worried 
because I have nothing to 
be anxious about. I can 
see clear to the end of my 
life, and there’s nothing 
much to see more than 
I’ve already enjoyed to 
the full. I’m like a man 
who’s spent a long time 
climbing to the top of a 
bleak hill in a sand desert, 
just for the fun of looking 
back and seeing what a 
fool he’s been.” 

It was a long time be- 
fore Lorimer answered, 
though his answer 
amounted to very little, 
after all. “It’s too bad 
to hear a young man talk 
so,” he said. 

“It’s not all talk, 
either,” Wells said. “I 
feel it; that’s the terror 
of it.’ Then, after a 
throbbing pause, he add- 
ed: “I wish you could 
tell me what’s kept you 
the way you are.” 

The old man’s deep 
eyes were glowing in the evening light. “You have 
seen, to-day, all there is of my life,” he answered, 
simply, “‘and all there has ever been of it. Love,— 
you have had nothing to do with that, have you? 
There ’s no need that I should ask.” 

“No!” Wells cried, sharply. ‘I have n’t dared to. 
I’ve been afraid of that, too,—afraid it would turn 
out like the other, nothing but a bitter disappoint- 
ment. I never loved even my father, until to-day. 
He’s been dead fifteen years. My God, Lorimer! 
I’d give everything life holds for me, if I could have 
hold of his hand now for just one minute! It would 
give me something to tie to.” 

There was another long silence between them. 
Lorimer was in no haste to speak, though his heart 
was full. 

“The sum of a simple life must be simple, too,” he 
said, at last. ‘‘There’s really no mystery about it. 
The simplicity I mean consists in not being afraid to 
trust yourself to the utmost to the care of the best 
that’s in you,—and the best that’s in any man is love. 
If a man is living right, then love is the motive power 
that keeps him going. I don’t see how a man can go 
straight to the end of his course without it. Does 
that help you any?” 

“No,” Wells answered, slowly; “that makes it 
worse. ButI can’t talk about it any more. We must 
go.” He arose hastily and urged Peters to accompany 
him. When good-bys were said and the two were in 
the street, Peters exclaimed:— 

“Nate, that girl Annie is a jewel. She’s worth a 
whole townful of ordinary girls. Why didn’t you come 
up and talk to her? You showed poor taste, sitting 
there growling at the old gentleman.” 

“Oh, don’t talk to me!”’ Wells begged. Peters took 
the rebuff in great good humor. He kept his own 
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NOT LABELS 


Since the Regal innovation of quar- 
ter sizes, the only earthly reason why 
anyone need pay $12 for a pair of 





made-to-order shoes is to get some- 
body’s special embroidered label on 
the lining. 

That’s the only “custom-made” feat- 
ure that is not included in the whole- 
sale price you pay for Regal shoes. 

Styles—75 of them, and copied 
from exclusive custom models. 

Leathers—11 different kinds, to suit every 
occasion and preference, and ab- 
solutely the best leathers tanned. 
Hand-work all through the 
finishing operations, and indi- 
\& viduality worked into every 
& shoe. 

Genuine Live-oak 
soles, and nothing 
but highest-grade 
materials in the in- 
side parts that make 
a shoe “stand up” 
—everything that 
makes a_twelve- 
dollar shoe except 
the label. 
(Special Custom 
Bench-Made, 
$4.) 





























| “PIKE” 


Style 3-G-11 
An original New York 
style and one of the snap- 
piest ever designed. The 
“slip” sole has a heavy, 
wide extension onthe side, 
gradually running down to 
a medium extension near the 
toe. The vamp, tip, top and ut- 


ton-piece are made of one quality of \ 
smooth finished Calfskin. The scalloped 

tip is skived down at the edge, giving a 

neat and novel bevel effect. Outside back stay / 


above the vamp and inside backstay of Calfskin. 
(Special Custom Bench-Made, $4.) 
This new Pike model has been made up to meet a demand 
from many of our old and new customers for a shoe with more 
expensive inside finish—an evidence uf the same desire for fine- 
finished apparel that creates the demand for full silk-lined over- 
coats. We cannot improve the Regal in quality of materials, or 
style, correctness, fit, endurance or comfort. The only advant- 
ages of this model over the $3.50 Regal are in the fine points 
of extra custom finish; a little more hand work; a little more silk 
stitching; round-cornered top; calfskin facing inside the hooks; 
wide leather top-facing; special custom finish on the sole, etc. 
It is a pench-made shoe that represents the finest handicraft 
of the most skilled New England shoemakers—and few genu- 
ine custom-made $12 shoes equal its handsome appearance. 


The New Regal Style-Book 
FALL EDITION 


Everyone who cares anything about the style 
of his footwear, or who cares to know exactly 
what his shoes are made of and how they’re 
made, or who is at all interested in the new shoe- 
shapes that are going to be worn this coming 
season, ought to send a postal for the Style- Book. 

We can fit you perfectly and certainly by 
mail; if you don’t see how, get the Style-Book. 
The Regal Mail-Order system brings a great 
shoe-store right to your door—and the Style- 
Book tells how. Free on request. Send for it 
to-day. 
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Regal shoes are delivered, carriage prepaid, any- 
where in the United States or Canada, Mexico, Cuba, 
Porto Rico, Hawaiian and Philippine Islands ; also 
Germany, Belgium, Japan, Norway and all points cov- 
ered by the Parcels Post System, at the same price as in 
our 97 stores, with 25 cents extra to cover delivery 
charges. 


REGAL SHOE CO., Inc. 


MAIL-ORDER DEPARTMENT: 

BOSTON, MASS., ° ° ° ° ° 409 Summer Street 
MAIL-ORDER SUB-STATIONS: 
Factory: East Whitman, Mass., Box 904. 
London, Eng., E. C., 97 Cheapside. 
820 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 

97 STORES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
Largest Retail Shoe ‘Business in the World, 
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WING 


PIANOS 


ARE SOLD DIRECT FROM THE FACTORY 
—AND IN NO OTHER WAY 





You Save from $75 to $200 


When you buy a WING PIANO, you buy at whole- 


sale. You pay the actual cost of making it with only 
our wholesale profit added. When you buy a piano, as 
many still do—at retail—you pay the retail dealer’s store 
rent and other expenses. You pay his profit and the 


commission or salary of the agents or salesmen he em- 
ploys—all these on top of what the dealer himself has 
to pay to the manufacturer. The retail profit on a 
piano is from $75 to $200. Isn’t this worth saving? 


| SENT ON TRIAL — Anywhere 
| We Pay Freight. No Money in Advance 
We will place a WING PIANOin any homein the United 





States on trial without asking for any advance payment 
| or deposit. We pay the freight and all other charges in |- 
advance. There is nothing to be paid either before the 


piano is sent or when_it is received. If the piano is not 

satisfactory after 20 days’ trial in your home, we fake it 

back entirely at our expense. You pay us nothing and 

are under more obligation to keep the piano than if 
mit 






you were e ing it at our factory. There can be 
absolutely n sk or expense to you. 

Do not ims » that it is impossible for us to do as we 
say. Oursystemisso perfect that we can without any 
trouble deliver a piano in the smallest town in any_part 

| of the United States just as easilyas wecan in N°w York 
| City and with absolutely no trouble or annoyance to you 


| 

| and without anything being paid in advance or on arrival 
either for freight or any other expense. We take old 
| pianos and organsin exchange 


A guarantee for 12 years against any defect in tone, 
| action, workmanship or material is given with every 
| WING PIANO. 





Small, Easy, Monthly Payments 





IN 37 YEARS OVER 40,000 WING PIANOS 


have been manufactured and sold. They are recommended 
by seven Governors of States, by musical colleges and 
schools, by prominent orchestra leaders, music teachers and 
musicians. Thousands of these pianos are in your own State, 
some of them undoubtedly in your very neighborhood. Our 
catalogue contains names and addresses. 

° . ° : 
Mandolin, Guitar, Harp, Zither, Banjo 
The tones of any or all of these instruments may be repro- 
duced perfectly by ouy ordinary pager on Se piano by means 
of our Instrnmental Attachment. This improvement is patented 


by us and cannot be had in any other piano. 


~ are made with the same care and sold 
WING ORGANS in the same way as WING PIANOS. 
Separate organ catalogue sent on request. 


YOU NEED THIS BOOK 



































If You Intend to Buy a Piano 
No Matter What Make iE 54 

A book—not a _ catalogue— 

that gives you all the infor- 

mation poss i by experts. 

te nx he different 

materials used in the differ- 

ent parts of a piano; the way 

the different parts are put 

together; what causes pianos 

to get out of order, and in 

fact is a complete encyclo- 

pedia. It makes the selection 

of a pianoeasy. If read care- 
fully, it will make you a | 
judge of tone, action, work- t 
manship and finish. Ittells jf 
you how to testa piano } 

and how to get good 

from bad. It is absol- 

utely the only book 

of its kind ever pub- 

lished. It contains 

156 large pages 


and hundreds of 











illustrations, all - ~ 
devoted to piano construction. Its name is 
“The Book of Complete Information About 
Pianos.” We send it free to anyone wishing 
to buy a piano. All you have to dois to 
send us your name and address. 
Send us a Postal To-day while you think of 
it, just giving your name and address, 
or send us the attached coupon an 
the valuable book of information, 
also full particulars about the 
WING PIANO, with prices, 
terms of payment, etc. be 
sent to you promptly by mail. 


WING & SON 


362-364 West 13th 
Street 
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counsel until they reached the hotel. 
said :— 

“T never was much of a hand for farce, Jim. This 
business has grown too farcical to suit me. I’m going 
East, to-morrow.” 

“Why, what’s the matter?” Peters asked, inno- 
cently. 

“Oh, it’s no use!” Wells returned, impatiently. 
“This life here is all very pretty and pastoral, and all 
that; but it’s too confoundedly impractical. You can 
see that; you’re not a child. Look at old Lorimer. 
What’s the good of a life like his? When he’s gone, 
he ’ll leave no more trace of himself than the others 
have left who’ve lived and died here. What good is 
there in that? The life of an oyster is just about as 
enviable. I’m not going to fool any longer; I can’t 
stand it; I’m going to New York, in the morning.” 

“You can’t go to-morrow,” Peters said, quietly; 
“T’ve made a date for you,—for both of us. We’re 
going fishing; we’re going to start at six in the morn- 
ing.” 

“No!” Wells said, stoutly- ; 

“Yes, we are,” Peters insisted. ‘We’re going to 
the old place, at Hickory Point, where the bass are. 
Annie’s going. She loves fishing. We’ll breakfast 
with her, in the morning, and spend the day in the 
woods. Then you can take the evening train, if you 
must.” 

Wells’s resistance grew less and less assured; he 
was in no condition to offer effectual demur. 

‘They were astir at dawn. Wells’s rest had been 
disturbed and fitful, but the freshness of the morning 
air brought him great comfort. He threw back his 
shoulders and drew deep breaths. Few people were 
abroad, and the streets must have been very quiet, 
save for the riotous bird-chorus in the interlaced 
branches overhead. 

When they reached Lorimer’s cottage, Annie, clad 
for an outing, stood in the midst of a dense tangle of 
rose bushes, her arms full of the dewy flowers. She 
was so bright-eyed, so joyous and lovely, that she 
seemed a part of the morning. 

“Are we late?”’ Peters called. 

“No! Breakfast is just ready. I thought you’d 
like to see some of the old Coleton roses on the table. 
Aren’t they gorgeous? Come in. We three shall 
have breakfast by ourselves; father and mother do n’t 
get up so early.” She held open the gate for them, 
then led the way into the house. 

She was like a child when they walked toward the 
river. No man, no matter what his state of mind, 
could be proof against such frank, fresh delight as 
hers. After a little while Wells would allow himself 
to think of nothing save the present moment. If this 
was to be but an illusion, it should be as complete as 
his perfect surrender of himself could make it. 

The place they sought was at the confluence of the 
mill-stream and the broader river,—a beautiful spot, 
heavily wooded, with the tranquil river winding back 
and forth, going upon its way as leisurely as if it 
realized that it had an abundance of time for the long 
journey seaward. Every subtle influence of the place 
was for peace. Peters was impatient for fishing, and 
he and Annie soon had their bass-flies upon the water; 
but Wells was in no hurry. He sat down in a com- 
fortable place upon the bank, resting his back against 
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| LOITERED ONE NIGHT" 
Ill. 
“Ah, thanks! You observe that my pride, sir, 
Would never permit me to beg, 
For he is a brute of thick hide, sir, 
Who pulls a philanthropist’s leg. 
The craving for coin is a national curse,— 
I hope you won't mind, sir,—I "ve borrowed your purse. 
IV. 
“A fair, upright life is my plan, sir, 
My gospel, my honest belief ; 
I’m ‘happy to say that no man, sir, 
Can call me a robber or thief,— 
So, while we are talking, your waistcoat I'll ease 
Of that handsome watch,—and the chain, if you please. 








_A Preacher of Principles 


By WALLACE IRWIN 


As I loitered one night by the mellow 

Old mansions of Gramercy Park, 
I mei a respectable fellow 

Who stopped me awhile in the dark. 
“Do n't blight me,” he said, “with suspicions 


$ ’ 
My hones intentions are obvious, sir! 


“I ask not your charity, stranger, 
For largess breeds moral decay, 
And he who takes alms is in danger 
Of sloth and dependence, they say; 
So, rather than plunge in a mendicant’s crime 
I ask but one favor,—please lend me a dime. 
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a shaggy tree-trunk. ‘Have a good time, children,” 
he -_— “only don’t disturb the old man; he’s 
tired.” 

“Fish!” Peters urged, briefly. He could spare no 
time from his own casting for further speech. 

When a man begins to doubt the divine order of 
things, there is no other healing so grateful and sure as ” 
that of the woodland. Wells stretched himself upon 
the deep moss, looking up at the pure sky gleaming 
through the leaves; then he amused himself by closing 
his eyes, for a time, and lying very still, for the mere 
pleasure of finding, when he looked again, that he 
was indeed awake and that this was reality. But 
it was very unlike the realities he had before known. 
For all that he could see or hear, he might be the only 
living man in all the world. The life around him was 
going on its way in supreme content, asking no ques- 
tions, disturbed by no doubts. A railroad seemed 
pitifully ineffectual, after all. Mileage, tonnage, com- 
petitive rates,—all slipped from him in a moment, 
and he turned, buried his face in the cool moss, and 
let the long-delayed tears flow. When they were done 
he arose, bathing his hot eyes in the stream; then he 
laid himself down again and slept. When Peters and 
Annie came back, they found him sleeping, his head 
pillowed upon his arm. He awoke, startled. When 
he realized himself and his surroundings, he breathed 
a deep sigh of satisfaction. Peters, watching fur- 
tively, saw what he sought and was glad. 

After luncheon Peters returned at once to his fishing. 
“T’ll excuse you,” he said to Annie. ‘I’m no monopo- 
list. If Nate won’t come, you may sit and talk to 
him for a while, until he tires you out.” He speedily 
worked his way down the stream, out of sight. 

Wells sat by Annie’s side, throwing twigs and bits 
of bark into the water and watching them slip away 
upon the gentle current. He said little; but he saw 
and heard everything. Her voice, in its every lightest 
tone, her gentleness and the whole ineffable perfection 
of her presence were like food to his starving senses. 

“Annie, tell me,” he said, at length, quite abruptly, 
“have you never thought of leaving this place? Have 
you never wanted to get away to where things are 
happening?” 

She looked at him in some wonderment. 
a strange question. 

“Oh, no; never!” she answered. 

“Don’t you ever feel that you’d like to see more of 
life? Is n’t life here very cramped and limited?” 

‘No, indeed,” she answered, again. ‘‘ What could 
any one want, more than this? Life outside fairly 
frightens me. Everything here is so quiet; there are 
no accidents in it. Do you know what I mean? I 
never want any life but this.” 

“It’s very small,” he persisted. 

“Aren’t you mistaken?” she asked, gently. “Oh, 
of course I know it isn’t what people would call ‘life 
on a large scale;’? but we don’t crowd one another. 
‘Life on a large scale’ is usually pretty crowded and 
uncomfortable, isn’t it? You know plain, simple, 
honest men, such as these are here in Coleton, do n’t 
need very much room. Living honestly and dying 
simply don’t take up a great deal of room.” 

He raised his eyes to hers, and her glance met his 
steadfastly,—clear, pure, and beautiful. Then, no man 
may say how, love began to have its way with him. 
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“"DoN'T move’ 


7". 
“My maxim is, ‘Love one another ;’ 
Let each man be kind unto each, 
Let none shed the blood of his brother,— 
And that’s all the sermon I preach. 
I bid you good night,” my Philosopher said, 
“Do n't move, you old chump, or I'll blow off your head!” _ 
VI. 
He faded away by a mellow 
Old mansion of Gramercy Park; 
“Good luck and good night, my dear fellow!” 
I called through the gathering dark. 
“In this Age of Sham it inspires me with pride 
To see Hones Methods so nobly applied!” 
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IF YOU ARE WELL-BRED 


A CORRECT Cove OF TABLE MANNERS 


By Mrs. Burton Kingsland 


M°2= than anywhere else, the line of social demarca- 
tion is definitely drawn at table. 

Not only do we refuse to eat with any whom we do 
not consider to be our equals, but the observance of 
the rules and niceties of table etiquette reveal persons 
of gentle breeding; their neglect betray those who 
have lacked the advantage of early training, and the 
hopelessly vulgar. 

A lapse in table manners “jumps to the eyes,” as 
the French say, and those who have acquired auto- 
matic conformity to prescribed conventions, through 
life-long association with gentlefolk, are as quick to 
notice any deviation from them as the ear of a trained 
musician would detect a discord, and as instinctively 
and unconsciously as one winks when anything 
approaches the eye too nearly. 

The beau monde is very intolerant of nonconformity 
to its usages. The only way to acquire unconscious 
perfection in anything is to observe the same care at 
all times, even when quite alone. 

At dinners, when guests are bidden, the men help 
to seat the ladies before taking their own places. At 
the family table, the eldest son—even if a lad,— 
should place the chair for his mother,—unless a woman 
guest should be given precedence for the moment. 
In a hotel dining room this little courtesy should be 
shown her, by the husband or son, unless forestalled 
by the waiter. 

One should sit at table so as to bring the body 
about six inches from it, and far enough back in the 
chair so as to bend forward without effort to hold his 
head over the plate, when putting something in his 
mouth, or so as to hold the cup over its saucer when 
drinking from it. 
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It is not correct to lean back in his chair, until one 
has finished a course, which, with the knife and fork 
placed side by side, is the indication to the servant 
that one’s plate may be removed. 

We owe this last convention, it is said, to Frederick 
the Great, whose nervous superstition was aroused at 
seeing a knife and fork crossed,—the old careless way 
of disposing of them. He thought that making the 
sign of the cross thus irreverently might incur heaven’s 
displeasure and “bad luck.” 

The napkin should be partly unfolded and laid 
across one’s lap. Any other disposal of it is provin- 
cial. At the conclusion of the meal, it may be laid, 
unfolded, as inconspicuously as possible at the side 
of one’s plate or allowed to fall to the floor, at what 
our forbears called a “dinner-party.” At a family 
table, the example of the lady of the house should be 
followed in its disposal. 

Women remove their gloves at table, leaving them 
in their laps. It is “bad form” to place them in a 
wine-glass and awkward to tuck them in at the wrist. 
The men take off their gloves even before entering the 
drawing-room. 

Oysters or little raw clams form the first course, 
and are eaten with the smallest fork provided. 

If one does not take wine, a gesture of dissent with 
the hand indicates refusal. To turn down the glass is 
not in good taste. One should be sufficiently at ease 
to carry on a conversation and yet prevent the wine 
being poured. Out of consideration to one’s hosts 
one would not waste what is supposed to be fine or 
costly. It is becoming unfashionable for women to 
take more than one glass, or they refuse wines alto- 
gether. 
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Soup should be taken very noiselessly from the side 
of the spoon, never tipping the plate either way. It 
is one of the most widely observed of conventions that 
no one takes more than one plate of soup. 

It is a good rule to use a fork whenever possible, 
either for eating or dividing anything on one’s plate. 
A silver knife may be used with the fork in eating fish 
or soft-shell crabs, but no other. Entrées are eaten 
with the fork alone. 

Meat only requires the use of a steel knife. The 
knife is held in the right hand when cutting and laid 
upon the plate, under the relaxed hand, for con- 
venience in resuming it, while the fork is raised to the 
mouth with the left hand. 

Each vegetable has its own punctilio. Pease are 
always eaten with a fork. No greater solecism could 
be committed in England than to use a spoon for them. 
Asparagus may be taken between thumb and finger 
when the stalks are large and dry; 
otherwise, they should be divided 
and eaten with a fork. Artichokes 
are eaten in the fingers, the leaves 
plucked off one by one and dipped 
into the sauce. Corn may be eaten 
from the cob, if broken so as to be 
conveniently held in one hand. 

If Roman punch is seryed, it comes 
just before the game. 1+ ss supposed 
to refresh the palate for the apprecia- 


-“groan beneath their weight of good things.” 





tion of new flavors. At hotel tables—in America 
only,—I have seen persons use it as a substitute for 
iced wines throughout the entire meal. These are 
a law unto themselves, but they can not prevent the 
inference drawn by others that they are ignorant of 
the usages of society. 

With the game, a smaller steel knife is used than 
for the roast. If the salad accompanying it be of 
lettuce, it should never be cut with a knife, but the 
leaves folded with the fork with the aid of a bit of 
bread. 

Ices may be eaten with a fork, or spoon, according 
to preference. It is never correct to use fork and 
spoon as auxiliaries. 

Fruit should not be bitten, but cut into convenient 
morsels and eaten in the hand or with a fork. 

In Cuba, they peel an orange as we do an apple, 
carefully leaving the white inner skin unbroken—cut 
it across transversely and eat it from the hand. The 
Cubans claim that it may be eaten thus—from a hand 
gloved in white kid,—and leave the glove immaculate. 
Another way is to cut the orange in “small quarters”’ 
as the children say,—and, holding each with a fork 
in turn, cut the skin from it, when it is then small 
enough to be taken into the mouth. 

It is always possible to peel a pear or peach daintily 
with knife and fork, if the pieces are cut small enough. 
Grapes should be broken into small bunches, held by 
the stem in the left hand, while the right detaches the 
berries one by one. The pits—and skin, if one 
choose,—should be removed from the mouth between 
thumb and finger. Some boors do not scruple to 
expel them from the mouth to the plate. 

Bonbons are eaten at table as they are elsewhere. 
Layer-cake should be eaten with a fork. Small cakes 
that are dry may be taken in the hand. When the 
finger-bowls are placed one dips the ends of the fingers 
only in the water and may pass the moist fingers over 
the lips if desired. 
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At a signal from the hostess—a look as of seeking 
their attention—the women rise, disposing of the 
napkins as suggested. The men also rise and either 
follow the ladies to the drawing-room, find places for 
them, and, excusing themselves, bow and return to 
the dining room to enjoy their cigars and liqueurs, or, 
the man nearest the exit holds the portiére aside for 
the women to pass out. 

Upon leaving the table, one places one’s chair closer 
to it or at a distance from it, to facilitate the con- 
venient passage of the others. 

A guest should not forget to take from the table 
any trifling souvenir, pretty menu or name-card, thus 
showing appreciation of what the hostess has been at 
pains to provide. 

We in America do not need to be told to avoid the 
grosser sins against table-etiquette,—not to eat with 
a knife, not to take large mouthfuls, not to talk while 
masticating, not to load the spoon or fork to more 
than half its capacity, not to breathe while drinking; 
but there are minor points, not so generally observed. 

Bread should be broken, never cut. It is extremely 
inelegant to continue to chew while serving one’s self 
or others. Any patent choosing of a particular part 
or object from a dish is unpardonable. Selfishness is 
never so repulsive as when exhibited at table, and 
favoritism is to be deprecated in those who carve or 
who distribute the dainties. The visiting guest, the 
aged, and “mother” are the only exceptions coun- 
tenanced by this rule. Consideration for others should 
dictate the requests for service and attention. 

The quantity taken into the mouth should be small 
enough to be disposed of readily, if one be addressed 
unexpectedly. 

When visiting and questions of health do not impose 
abstinence, it is more polite to take a little of each 
course,—otherwise the hostess may think she has been 
unfortunate in not pleasing your taste or lacking in 
conformity to the present fashion, which forbids a 
too abundant provision. ‘Tables are no longer said to 
Our 
aim now is daintiness, and the French fashion of 
“just enough,”—each dish perfect of its kind. 
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The hostess should not press a guest to eat more— 
it were better to be unobservant,—and to assure him 
that “there is plenty more” is very provincial. 

To hold the fork in the left hand while loading it 
with food with the knife is the acme 
of inelegance. The fork should never 
be held with the tines turned up- 
ward in the left hand. It may be so 

used by the right. 
8 It is ill-mannered, despite its popu- 
larity, to lean the elbows on the 
table, and well-bred persons do not 
lounge or take free and easy atti- 
tudes, or toy nervously with the table 
furnishings. 














A New Shorthand Record 





Chis is-to Certify that the Fourteenth Biennial Head 
Camp, Modern Woodmen of America, convened at Milwaukee, 
Wis., Tuesday, June 20, 1905, at 9.30 o'clock, A.M.; and sessions 
were held June 20, 21, 22 and 23; that the last session remained in 
convention until 1.57 A.M., June 24; that the full shorthand report, 
in typewriting, was delivered to the Head Consul one and three-fifths 
seconds after adjournment; that the shorthand reporters of said official 
staff were Robert F. Rose, official; S. A. VanPetten, J. M. Carney, 
C. R. Cowell, W. R. Ersfeld, G. L. Gray and A. W. Mahone. 

Signed at Milwaukee, Wis., June 24, 1905. 


A. R. TALBOT, Head Consul. 
C. W. HAWES, Head Clerk. 





When the above certificate was printed in the Milwaukee 
newspapers Sunday, June 25, and in the August numbers 
of stenographic and business magazines of the country, it 
announced a new record to the world in the matter of the 
quick delivery of transcript. In one and three-fifths sec- 
onds—not minutes, but seconds—there had been delivered 
the full typewritten shorthand report of a great national 
gathering—a feat never before approached in shorthand 
work,—and to make the record of greater importance, the 
shorthand writers who made up the force were the youngest 
men ever before engaged in this most important of short- 
hand work. 

A few decades ago the shorthand writer who could repro- 
duce the exact words of a speaker was considered some- 
thing of a supernatural being, and if the transcript of a 
case in court or of a great national convention was deliv- 
ered the morning after the proceedings were taken in 
shorthand, the work was most wonderful. The perfection 
of shorthand to an exact science, the invention of the type- 
writer and the linotype and the multiple presses, have made 
it possible to reproduce an almost instantaneous report of 
great meetings, and to distribute that report in printed 
form to the thousands upon thousands who are waiting for 
enlightenment as to just what was said and done at na- 
tional gatherings, in a comparatively short space of time. 

At the National Democratic Convention, in Kansas 
City, in 1900, the first wonderful record of this character 
was made, when the official reporter, Robert F. Rose, de- 
livered the report eight seconds after the gavel fell. When 
William R. Hearst, and the editors of his great daily in 
Chicago, were on trial for contempt of court two years ago, 
the firm of Walton, James & Ford, the largest firm of court 
reporters in the world, reported the proceedings in short- 
hand, and they were typewritten, set in type on the lino- 
type machines, stereotyped, printed and on the streets 
twelve minutes after the last words were spoken in court. 

Two years ago this firm of expert reporters and Mr. Rose 
combined their energies in the perfection of a system of 
shorthand, which eliminates all impractical theories, gets 
down to the bed rock of expert shorthand, and trains the 
pupilin the highest branches of the work. As an evidence of 
the great superiority of this shorthand, it need but be stated 
that the young men who assisted Mr. Rose in breaking all 
previous records in shorthand were all graduates of this 
institution, writing the SuccEss SHORTHAND SYSTEM. 
A year prior thereto, S. A. VanPetten (79 Clark Street, 
Chicago) was of absolutely no value as a shorthand writer, 
and is now but twenty-one years of age; Joseph M. Carney, 
twenty-two years old, is now a court reporter in Chicago, 
at 31410 Fort Dearborn Building; A. W. Mahone learned 
this system by correspondence while in Baltimore; he is 
but twenty years of age; W. R. Ersfeld, twenty-one years 
old, resides at Cohocton, N. Y., and was also a correspond- 
ence pupil; George L. Gray did not know a line of short- 
hand a year before he worked with the record-breaking 
force; he is now the official court reporter at Sioux City, 
Ia.; Charles R. Cowell was a commercial stenographer, 
writing the Graham system, and is now a court reporter in 
the Unity Building, Chicago. No other shorthand writers 
in the world have equalled the record made by these young 
men who were taught shorthand by these experts. These 
are but a fewof hundreds of experts throughout the United 
States and Canada who were taught by this institution. 

Any one not a shorthand writer, desiring to learn a sys- 
tem based on standard principles which is capable of ena- 
bling him to become an expert, cr the stenographer desiring 
perfection from the hands of men who taught these experts, 
will receive free, upon application, the handsome prospec- 
tus of this school, by filling out and sending immediately 
the coupon printed below. If a shorthand writer, state 
system and experience. A full description of the method 
employed in making the above report will also be sent. 


SUCCESS SHORTHAND SCHOOL, 
Suite 3110, 79 Clark Street, Chicago. 


Please send immediately your 48-page prospectus, together 
with circular descriptive of record-breaking shorthand feat, to’ 


Name 





Address __ 
City. 
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{f) NTHEBANKTHAT PAYS an 
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A workingman asked a successful Pittsburgh financier how 
he might invest his savings to best advantage— 


The answer came without hesitation— 

“Put it in a strong savings bank where it will earn 4 per 
cent.” 

“ But how am | to know wnen a savings bank is safe?” 

“‘ They are all safe,” replied the financier, “‘ the laws make 
them so. You can determine the relative strength by com- 


paring the capital and surplus with the deposits—The greater 
the capital and surplus in proportion to deposits, the stronger 
the bank.” 

The working man made his comparison and the Peoples 
Savings Bank, now has his account— 

It pays 4 per cent. interest compounded twice a year—and 
offers absolute security 


YOU CAN BANK BY MAIL 


Deposits are accepted in any amount from $1 up. 
Write to-day for Booklet ‘‘ S.’’ 


CAPITAL, $1,000,000 
SuRPLUS, $1,000,000 


PEOPLES SAVINGS BANK 


FOURTH AVENUE AND WOOD STREET 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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t The Problem of Earning a Living 


















y of the methods here 
is made easier, if the 
Saw is one from the great 
Atkins plant. This Company 
makes every known type and 
of Saw, from the tiny sur- 

}f gical instrument to the great ¥ 


and-mill saw. And it suce 


endeavors to make 
h the very best of its kind. 


The finest crucible steel in the 
world 


cessfully 


SILVER STEEL—made 





skill in craftsmanship—all con- 

tribute to this result. \ 

ALL GENUINE HARDWARE STORES 
HAVE ATKINS SAWS. 


E. C. Atkins & Co., Inc. 


t Saw Manufacturers in the World. 
Factory and Executive Office, 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND, 

s: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, 
re.), Seattle, San Francisco, 
M Atlanta and Toronto (Canada). 
Complete Catalogue on Request. 
Accept No Substitute— 
Insist on Atkins Brand. 
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ARE YOU LOOKING (> \ 


FOR A BETTER POSITION?( \ -\ 











Are you looking for that chance to improve your 
position? Let us help you? Follow our advice, our 
instructions; we will enable you to better your 
position; increa your salary,to make a more 
satisfactory living for yourself. No training what- 
soever means a poor salary, no possible chance for 
advancement,—that is sure. We can give you a 
thorough training by mail in your spare time to 
qualify you for a high salaried position as an 


Electrical, Steam or Mechanical Engineer, Mechanical 
Draftsman, Electric Lighting, Motorman, b+ ~4 
Short Electrical Course, Arithmetic, Algebra. Complete 
course in Engineering $15 and up. 
Thousands eded u have just as goodachance. Write 
testimonials and convince yourself. 
ts enrolling now will be provided free of 
charge wi ur Refere rary and a set of Electrical Apparatus. 
Electrical Engineer Institute of Correspondence Instruction 
Dept. 7, 240 WEST 23d STREET, NEW YORK 


al | 
wanuracrurcs GLASS PINS OR BADGES 
MANUFACTURER ‘ 
For College, School, Class Club, Society or Lodge. 

. Made as ordered in any ae or material. 
at Here is an illustration of what we can do 
\ for those purchasers wishing to econo- 
mize. Kither of the two styles here il- 
lustrated, enameled in one or two colors 
and showing any letters or numerals, but | 
not more than shown in illustration. 
Silver Plate, $1 doz., Sample, 10c. 
Ster, Silver, $2.50 doz., Sample, 25c. 


for our f 





SPECIAL OFFER.—New 
















FREE.—Our elaborate new eatalog, telling all about 

other stylesin gold and silver. Satisfaetion guaranteed, H,. 

Celluloid Buttor and Ribbon Badges at right ¥ 

prices. Special designs and estimates free. | 
Bastian Bros,, 21-B, So. Ave., Rochester. N. Y. | 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


HUMOR AND ANECDOTE 





Riley’s Rye Patch 


AMES WHITCOMB 
RILEY was look- 
ing over a fence on 
his farm at a field of 
rye, when a neigh- 
bor who was driv- 


horse and asked :— 
“Hullo, Mr. Ri- 
ley, how’s your rye 
doing?” 
“Fine, fine,” re- 
plied the poet. 
“How much do 
you expect to clear 
to the acre?” 
“Oh, about four 
gallons,’”’ answered 
Mr. Riley, soberly. 
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Jas. R. Keene Was 
a Good Loser 


** TAMES R.KEENE, 

the great Cali- 
fornia millionaire, 
is coming East in 
a palace car!” said 
somebody to Jay 
Gould, one summer 
morning in 1877. 
The master of 
financial tricks re- 
plied:—“Let him 
come; I’ll send him 





She Was Willing to Learn 


MOTHER: (who could find some use for her nine-year-old, )‘‘ Molly, 
does mamma's own little girl want to learn how to wash clothes?”’ 

MOLLY: (who, besides being mamma's own little girl, incidentally 
knows her business, ) ‘‘ Yes, ma, I'd like to take a good correspondence 
course in washing, only I have n't heard of a reliable school, as yet."’ 


the back of his 
head. It was prob- 
ably a ‘left field- 
er,’ for the prose- 
cutor soon after 
left the field. The 
counsel for the pros- 
ecutor tells us he 
left because he did 
not wish to pro- 
voke a difficulty. 
It is doubtful if he 
could do more to 
provoke a woman, 
which is something 
worse, and it would 
seem that he left 
rather than collect 
another install- 
ment on the same 
batting, * * * 
Sir Edward Coke 
says:—‘A man’s 
house is his castle,’ 
* * * a literal 
quotation from the 
famous ‘Corpus Ju- 
ris Civilis’ of Jus- 
tinian. * * * 
The old colored 
woman knew 
naught of legal 
lore, but she had 
an instinctive sense 
of her rights, and, 
by means of the 
wooden wand 
touched to the 





back in a box car.” 

The threat 
seemed likely to be carried out when Keene tried, 
afew years later, to corner wheat. Gould and Cam- 
mack attacked him; he was sold out by men who 
ought to have stood by him, and he saw his fortune 
literally melt away. But he never lost his nerve, and 
calmly said:—“I will walk this street in victory 
when those who have betrayed me to-day are dead or 
paupers,’’—a prediction which has been fulfilled to a 
large extent. 


She Stands the Test 


F ALL the stories told about Joseph H. Choate are 
verities, he has brought back with him from Eng- 
land more than a dining record and the adoration of 
the British public, that is, a tendency to formulate 
jokes on the lines of British 
humor. On the steamer 
which brought Mr. Choate 
back to the land of his birth, 
was an Englishman with a 
title and a big pair of 
binoculars. He became very 
chummy with Mr. Choate 
on the voyage, and the lat- 
ter was pointing out the 
various objects of interest 
as the ship came up the 
bay, it being the English- 
man’s first trip to this coun- 
try. Finally the statue of 
Liberty hove in sight and 
on her the Briton turned 
. his glasses, Mr. Choate 
a. meanwhile making explan- 
© atory remarks. 
| ‘Bronze, is she?” said 
* the visitor. ‘‘ Well, by Jove! 
~ If that’s the case how on 
=~ ™ earth does she manage to 
2 stand the weather? I should 
think that she ’d simply be a victim of salt-air atrophy.” 
“She would. if she was in any other country,” de- 
clared Mr. Choate. 
“What d’ ye mean?” queried the other. 
“Well,” said the diplomatist, ‘‘ you see that in this 
land of ours, Liberty has a strong constitution be- 
hind her.” 


The Woman Behind the Bat 


N°8tH CAROLINA has upheld the fundamental prin- 
ciple that every man’s house is his castle, in a 
case where the collector of a firm which sold on the 
installment plan came for his money at a time when the 
mistress of the home was ironing. She asked him to 
wait until her husband came in, but he became violent 
and threw the freshly laundered clothes on the floor. 
She took certain measures which resulted in a prosecu- 
tion for assault and battery, whereupon the following 
decision was rendered. by the learned court:— 

“The defendant would not have been a woman if 
she had stood that. She seized her little boy’s baseball 
bat and told him to leave her things alone and leave 
the house. * * * * Very naturally she batted 










back of witness’s 
head,she communi- 
cated electrically to his brain the same conception 
more effectually than if she had read to him the 
above citations.” 
- 


A Corner in Gristmills 


A\S.WE sat, each in his own way, smoking and gazing 

into the glowing embers of the log fire, in the 
mess-room of the mounted police barracks, the ser- 
geant-major broke the silence by asking if I had ever 
heard the story of the Hud- 
son Bay Company and the 
hand gristmills. 

Being an easterner, the 
tale had not yet reached 
me, and I said so. 

“Tt’s old as the hills,” 
said the sergeant - major, 
“and the rest of you fellows 
have heard it years ago, but 
I’ll tell it again for the sake 
of this poor chap from On- 
tario. 

“You see,” he continued, 
turning to me, “it was this way. The Hudson Bay 
Company is notorious for tendering indiscriminately 
for everything that came along in the way cf a govern- 
ment contract, whether it is in their line or not; and 
it had to be something very unusual that was not in 
their line, as they introduced the departmental store 
principle out here on the prairies long before you 
quick-witted easterners ever dreamt of such a thing. 

“However, the company did n’t believe it was con- 
sistent with their dignity to let anything slip by with- 
out a tender. They had been first in the field, and 
they still had a feeling that the old company should 
rake in every contract. 

“Now about this time the Interior Department at 
Ottawa was seized with one of its periodical fits of 
uneasiness ‘as to the comfort and well-being of the 
Indians. What could they do to brighten the sad 
life of the noble red man? The red man, it ap- 
peared, had about all he needed; but there was his 
squaw. A bright young man in the department con- 
ceived the idea of supplying the squaws with gristmills 
—hand gristmills,—with which to grind their corn. 
He had n’t the faintest idea what a hand gristmill was 
like ; neither had his colleagues in the office; but they 
concluded in their usual happy way that there must 
be something of the sort in existence, and so they 
called for tenders for several dozen hand gristmills,— 
merely as an experiment, you know. 

“The Hudson Bay Company saw the advertisement 
and of course sent in a bid. When the time for re- 
ceiving tenders had expired it was discovered at the 
department that the Hudson Bay Company’s tender 
was the only one sent in. The contract was accord- 
ingly given to the company. 

“Now the man who had charge of the matter for the 
company had simply followed the time-worn prece- 
dent in sending in a tender; but when the contract was 
actually awarded, and the department politely re- 
quested that it should be filled without unnecessary 
delay, the man began to ask pimself what a hand grist- 
mill was anyhow, and where it could be procured. 
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They had n’t such a thing in the company’s stores at 
any rate. 

“He made inquiries around Regina of all the hard- 
ware men, but without result, and then extended his 
search to Winnipeg, with equal lack of success. At 
last, becoming anxious, he wrote to one of the largest 
wholesale manufacturers in Chicago, asking him to give 
him quotations for hand gristmills, or else refer him to 
someone who could supply the wretched things. 

“By next mail he received a reply from Chicago, to 
the following effect:— 

“ “We have no hand gristmills in stock,—and never 
had. We don’t know anyone who has. We might, 
however, refer you to the twenty-fourth chapter of St. 
Matthew, forty-first verse. Try the one that was left.’ 

“They say,” the sergeant-major added pensively, 
“that the Hudson Bay Company does n’t tender for 
everything in sight now; at least, not for hand grist- 
mills.” 

” ~ 


He Needed More Front 


T is related of Governor N. B. Broward of Florida 

that on one occasion he was asked by a friend to 

appoint a young lawyer who had just been admitted to 
the bar to a state position. 

“What do you know about 
this young man?” asked the 
governor. 

“Well,” said the other, “he 
is well backed. So and so is 
behind him, and so is so and 
so and so and so. Through his 
father he has the backing of 
a great railroad. I myself 
stand ready to give him back- 
ing if needs be.” 

“Humph,” said Mr. Brow- 
ard, “if he needs all that 
backing, he must be a pretty 
limp sort of chap. A man 
who can’t stand alone without 
being backed, reminds me of 
the top sheet on a piece of 
cardboard,—not much use 
: unless it has something behind 

eee it. As a matter of fact this 

young man does n’t seem to 

have much to recommend him except his backing. I 

prefer one with rather more ‘front’ of his own and 
less of the backing of others.” 
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Mr. Morgan Was Interviewed 


REPORTER for one of the leading dailies of New 

York City, newly arrived from the South and un- 
familiar with the work on a metropolitan newspaper, 
was sent to interview J. Pierpont Morgan about a rail- 
road deal, at his office in Wall 
Street. The reporter, little 
dreaming of the difficulties 
which beset the news-gath- 
erer who starts in quest of 
the financier, chuckled to him- 
self at the flattery of having 
been chosen to interview one | 
so prominent. 

He happened to enter the 
building at the corner of Wall 
and Broad Streets at a time 
when the clerks who do sen- 
tinel duty in the outer room 
were all busy, but turned to 
one and asked the way to Mr. Morgan’s office. 
“Straight ahead,” said the clerk, pointing to another 
clerk standing at the head of the hall that leads 
to Mr. Morgan’s private office, where few ever enter. 
The sentinel on guard, however, had been suddenly 
called away, and the reporter walked right into the 
office of Mr. Morgan without knowing he was in the 
presence of the financier. 

“Can you steer me to Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan?” 
asked the reporter. 

“How in the name of common sense did you get in 
here?” thundered Mr. Morgan himself, starting toward 
the reporter who had held out his card. 

“‘T walked in, how do you suppose I got in?” retorted 
the reporter, still unconscious he was with the man he 
sought to interview. 

“Take my card to Mr. Morgan at once.” 

Even the inaccessible Mr. Morgan broke out in a 
broad grin, and,—was interviewed. 
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How John Hay Regarded Critics 


OHN Hay was chatting about his literary experi- 
ences with an intimate friend, when the latter 
asked :-— 

“John, what feature or phase of this writing business 
has impressed you the most?” 

“Well,” was the reply, and the speaker’s eyes 
twinkled mischievously, “so far as I am concerned, 
it’s the things that the critics fish out of a fellow’s 
printed stuff that he never put there. But I suppose 
that critics, like the rest of us, have to show excuses 
for living.” 
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Ask any woman who uses 
Fels-Naptha soap why she 
uses it, and you’ll get more 
money-saving, labor-saving, 
health-saving reasons than 
would fill this page. 
Fels-Naptha is the one thing that 


washes clothes absolutely clean, sweet 
and pure without boiling or scalding. 
The one thing that perfectly dissolves 
and loosens dirt in cold or lukewarm 
water without harming the most deli- 
cate fabric, without heat or discomfort ; 
and with half the usual work, in half 
the usual time. , 
The way to prove itis to try it. Get it 
from your grocer, or we will send free sample. 


Fels-Naptha Philadelphia 



































MODEL 1905 SELF-LOADING RIFLE. 


This rifle is a six-shot, hammerless take-down, made in .32 and .35 calibers, the car- 
tridges it handles being of the modern smokeless powder type, having excellent 
penetration and great shocking effect on animal tissue. As its name indicates, the 
Model 1905 1s self-loading. The recoil of the exploded cartridge ejects the empty 
shell, cocks the hammer and feeds a fresh cartridge from the magazine into the 
chamber, leaving the rifle ready to shoot upon the operator’s pulling the trigger. 
The self-loading system permits rapid shooting with great accuracy, and on account 
of the ease and novelty of its operation adds much to the pleasure of rifle shooting, 
either at targetor game. The list price of the standard rifle of this model is $28.00. 
Send for Circular Fully Describing This Rifle. 
WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., - - - - NEW HAVEN, CONN. 
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Unequaled for simplicity and safety. 

We have recently evolved and developed an 

original system of Banking-by-Mail, fully pro- 

tected for our exclusive use by U. S. patents, 
Located in Washington, ours is among the 

Nation’s strong banking institutions. 

Our Western bank has unusual investment 


opportunities in solid, thriving Butte, which 
enable us to safely pay 


O interest on Savings 
v4 WA 


and Time Deposits 
Compounded Quarterly 

By our method, there is absolutely none of the familiar 

annoyance and inconvenience to depositors found in local 


banking and in ordinary correspondence methods. 

You simply write us a letter with your deposit; a letter 
when you wish to withdraw money. No weary trotting to 
the banking-house district. No trusting your pass-book out 
of your hands. No losing track for a single minute of * how 
you stand.’’ Accounts automatically checked each time you 
deposit or withdraw. 

If the “ bother”’ of banking has deterred you from start- 
ing a savings account, that excuse will not answer now. 

We accept accounts for $1.00 and upward. Write us 
for further information, which we will cheerfully supply in 
a personal letter. Interesting booklet free. 


Aetna Banking & Trust Company 


WASHINGTON, D. C. and BUTTE, MONT. 



























‘My salary is 
$2,500 per 


What 


would become of 


year. 


my family should 
I die suddenly? ”’ 


Free booklet. 
No importunity. 


Penn Mutual Life 
Philad’a 


3%, 34%, r-§” 


Investors seeking a little larger return on their money 





























than 3 or 4%, while being assured that their savings are in 
safe, caréful hands, will be interested in the * Certificate” 
Plan devised, simplified and perfected as a result of wide 


experience by the 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS and LOAN CO. 


Established 12 years, our business has steadily progressed, 


and during this time our Company has earned a reputation 
for reliability and prompt dealing not surpassed by any in- 
stitution of its kind. Our business is conducted under the 
supervision of the New York Banking Department, by whom 
it is examined each year. 


We have never paid less than 5% 


er year on savings entrusted to our care, distributing to 
10lders of our certificates pronts amounting to nearly three- 
quarters of a million dollars, while materially adding to 
our surplus, 

Our business is conducted under 


NEW YORK BANKING DEPARTMENT SUPERVISION 
by whom it is examined each year. 
Your Savings t > Y 
will Earn 5% er car 
for every day in our care. v 
Remitted semi-annually or compounded. 
Your money always subject to your control if desired for 
other purposes. Start any time—withdraw at your pleasure. 


Full particulars with letters of 
endorsement received from all 
over the country will be sent to 
anyone interested. Write to-day. 


Assets : . = $1,750,000 
Surplus and Profits - $150,000 
INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
and LOAN CO. 

3 Times Bidg., Broadway, N. Y. ~ity 
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Be Ambitious To Be Useful rather than Rich 


YOUNG man of ability and great promise recently 
refused to enter a vocation which would yield 
him a large income, lest the temptation to become 
rich might eat up his desire to help his fellow-men. 
He feared that the frantic struggle for wealth and self 
being waged by the majority of the men with whom 
his position would force him to associate would 
insensibly draw him into the same vortex of selfish- 
ness. He felt that his ideals would become tarnished, 
that his aspirations would be starved in such an 
atmosphere, and so he chose a vocation which would 
enable him to render the greatest service to humanity. 
It is a refreshing thing, in a material age, to see 
people who are ambitious to be useful rather than 
rich, who are more eager to help others than to make 
money. ‘These are nature’s noblemen, these are the 
characters which enrich life, and which have pushed 
civilization up from the savage to the Florence Night- 
ingales and the Lincolns. 

‘One of the most promising things about our civili- 
zation to-day is that, side by side with the greed for 
gold, is the ever-growing passion of humanity for good. 
The number of people who prefer to be useful to their 
fellow-men rather than to make money is constantly 
increasing. This passion for good is the salt of 
humanity; it is what makes us believe in the future of 
the race 
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Buried in the Practical 


EOPLE who pride themselves on their practicality 

and horse sense often scoff at those who plead 

for the amenities or graces of life, those things which 

are not essential to bare animal existence, but which 

tend to ameliorate hard conditions, to lubricate life’s 

machinery, and to make things go a little easier, a 
little pleasanter. 

If you go into the homes of these extremely practical 
people you will be struck by the absence of the beau- 
tiful. You will find the solid and the practical every- 
where in evidence, without any attempt to combine 
beauty with utility. They believe in the useful, the 
necessary thing, but flowers and pictures, fine tapes- 
tries, artistic wall coverings, harmony of color and 
design in curtains, rugs, and other details, and in the 
arrangement of furniture, they regard as mere fool- 
ishness, unworthy the attention of sensible people. 
They have little use for music, works of art, literature, 
the drama, or any other thing which is not actually 
necessary to physical sustenance or comfort. 

The result is visible in their lives. The continual 


emphasis on the bread-and-butter side of life to the . 


total neglect of the esthetic side, makes them harder, 
coarser, duller and more matter-of-fact, and points 
them more and more to the material and away from 
the spiritual axis. 

People of finer mold, who have been touched to 
higher issues, and have caught a glimpse of nobler 
things are sensibly affected by the atmosphere of such 
homes. They feel the lack of the spiritual and 
zsthetic elements. The absence of refinement, of 
culture, of all the graces of life has a chilling, depress- 
ing effect. 

It is very fortunate for the world that there are those 
who think more of putting beauty into life than of 
making dollars, who realize that it is as destructive 
of the best that is in us to over-emphasize the practical 
as it is to rush to the other extreme of extravagance 
and frivolity. The earth would be a barren place if 
it were not for the beauty lovers. 

There are many rich people who never spend a cent 
for flowers, except on some special occasion, or for 
books or for the opera or music, who rarely go to 
entertainments of an elevating kind, and who do not 
believe in putting money into handsome furniture or 
works of art. They limit their expenditures to the 
strictly needful, and put all the rest of their money 
away for a possible rainy day, which never comes, 
and, in the meantime, they do not really enjoy life. 
They live in their coarser instincts, down in the hase- 
ment of their being. They never rise to the upper 
stories where the nobler instincts and the higher 
pleasures of life dwell. Their finer faculties have not 
been developed; the best in them has never been 
expressed, and so they go through life, ignorant that 
it possesses anything better, more stimulating or 
uplifting than their dim vision and narrow experiences 
have revealed to them. 

The children of those people are also brought up 
to be practical. They are taught to depreciate the 
finer sentiments, to ignore the things which only appeal 
to their higher intelligence. The conversation and the 
whole atmosphere of the home are of the same dull 
utility order. No words are wasted on sentiment. 


There is little demonstration of love, very little to 
suggest that the members of the family have any 
affection for one another. Loving words and terms 
of endearment are regarded as foolish and weak. 
Necessary food and clothing and shelter are considered 
all-sufficient for the nourishment of the young and 
growing minds. The children are imbued with the 
idea that it is positively wicked to throw away money 
on the merely beautiful or esthetic. 

This is a great mistake; because there is something 
finer about the boy and the girt than the merely 
necessary. It is a crime to suppress that love of the 
beautiful which God has implanted in children, for 
they can not help wondering why He has expressed 
such a great love of the beautiful in the bright plumage 
of birds, the gay colors of the flowers, the exquisite 
shadings of green in the trees, and the gorgeous color- 
ings of the sunset, if it is wrong for them to love 
beauty or to seek to put it into their lives, by expressing 
it in their clothing, their surroundings, and their per- 
sonal appearance, and their appreciation of the fine 
and esthetic in every form. 

The love of the beautiful was not put in the child 
merely to mock it, or to be frowned upon and sup- 
pressed. It was put there for unfoldment, for expres- 
sion, and it is just as much the duty of every one of 
us to cultivate it in its best and highest sense as it is 
to provide for our mere animal necessities. 

It is cruel as well as criminal for parents to try to 
crush out of their children the finest instincts of their 
nature. The love of art, of flowers, of beautiful 
scenery, of harmonious surroundings, of noble litera- 
ture, music, and all the higher arts that tend to lift 
man out of the basement of his being to the higher 
stories should be fostered with the greatest care. 
Whatever lifts him out of the material into the realm 
of spirit; whatever enlarges and glorifies his concept 
of the Creator is bound to enlarge and glorify his own 
life. It is a duty we owe to God, to ourselves, and to 
civilization to raise ourselves to our highest power. 
We can not do this by a one-sided development, and 
that the development of the lower side of our nature. 
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Laughter and Success 


‘THERE is very little success where there is little 

laughter,” says Andrew Carnegie. ‘The work- 
man who rejoices in his work and laughs away his dis- 
comfort is the one sure to rise.” 

Laughter is undoubtedly one of Nature’s greatest 
tonics. It brings the disordered faculties and func- 
tions into harmony, it lubricates the mental bearings 
and prevents the friction which monotonous, exacting 
business engenders. It is a divine gift bestowed upon 
us as a life preserver, a health promoter, a joy gene- 
rator, a success-maker. 

Life, with the average American, is too serious at 
best. Never lose an opportunity for relaxation from 
the stress and strain of your business or profession. 
Every draught of laughter, like an air cushion, eases 
you over the jolts and the hard places on life’s highway. 
Laughter is always healthy. It tends to bring every 
abnormal condition back to the normal. It is a 
panacea for heartaches, for life’s bruises. It is a life 
prolonger. People who laugh heartily keep themselves 
in physical and mental harmony, and are likely to live 
longer than those who take life too seriously. 

Many employers never smile during business hours 
and discourage anything which approaches hilarity 
among their employees, on the ground that it is 
undignified, that it takes valuable time, and demoralizes 
discipline. But some of them-are being converted to 
Mr. Carnegie’s theory. They are beginning to find 
out that anything which gives a temporary relief to 
the strain and stress of business is beneficial, that a 
wave of laughter running through the factory acts 
like a tonic, and tends to promote good work as well 
as good feeling. 

Never suppress a tendency to laughter in those about 
you. They will be more healthy, more normal, more 
energetic, more enthusiastic in their work because of 
this great life tonic, this human lubricant. 
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Doing the Little Things Better 


[7 1s_not the straining for great things that is most 

effective; it is the doing the little things, the com- 
mon duties, a little better and better,—the constant 
improving,—that tells. 

We often see young people who seem very ambitious 
to get on by leaps and bounds, and are impatient of 
what they call the drudgery of their situation, but who 
are doing this drudgery in a very ordinary slipshod 
way. Yetit is only by doing the common things un- 
commonly well, doing them with pride and enthusi- 
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asm, and just as well, as neatly, as quickly, and as 
efficiently as possible, that you take the drudgery out 
of them. This is what counts in the final issue. How 
can you expect to do a great thing well when you half- 
do the little things? These are the stepping stones 
to the great things. 

The best way to begin to do great things is to improve 
the doing of the little things just as much as possible, 
to put the uncommon effort into the common task, to 
make it large by doing it in a great way. Many a 
man has dignified a very lowly and humble calling by 
bringing to it a master spirit. Many a great man has 
sat upon a cobbler’s bench, and has forged at an 
anvil in a blacksmith’s shop. It is the man that dig- 
nifies the*calling. Nothing that is necessary to be 
done is small when a great soul does it. 
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A Deadening Habit 


FAULT-FINDING, criticising habit is fatal to all ex- 
cellence. Nothing will strangle growth quicker 
than a tendency to hunt for flaws, to rejoice in the 
unlovely, like a hog which always has his nose in the 
mud and rarely looks up. The direction in which we 
look indicates the life aim, and people who are always 
looking for something to criticise, for the crooked and 
the ugly, who are always suspicious, who invariably 


look at the worst side of others, are but giving the | 


world a picture of themselves. 

This disposition to see the worst instead of the best 
grows on one very rapidly, until it ultimately strangles 
all that is beautiful and crushes out all that is good in 
himself. No matter how many times your confidence 
has been betrayed, do not allow yourself to sour, do 
not lose your faith in people. The bad are the excep- 
tions; most people are honest and true and mean to do 
what is right. 
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The Time Will Come 


When it will be a disgrace not to work when one is 
able. 

When everybody will know that selfishness always 
defeats itself. 

When the churches will not be closed as long as the 
saloons are open. 

When to get rich by making others poorer will be con- 
sidered a disgrace. 

When the golden rule will be regarded as the soundest 
business philosophy. 

When the same standard of morality will be de- 
manded of men as of women. 

When all true happiness will be found in doing 
right, and only the good will be found to be real. 

When the business man will find that his best interests 
will be the best interests of the man at the other end of 
the bargain. 

When all hatred, revenge, and jealousy will be re- 
garded as boomerangs which inflict upon the thrower 
the injury intended for others. 

When a man who seeks amusement by causing pain 
or taking the life of innocent, dumb creatures will be 
considered a barbarian. 

When every man will be his own physician, and will 
carry his own remedy with him,—when mind, not medi- 
cine, will be the great panacea. 

When men will realize that there can be no real pleas- 
ure in wrongdoing because the sting and pain that fol- 
low more than outweigh the apparent pleasure. 

When the world will have everything to sell and noth- 
ing to give, and the price it demands will be the best 
service the purchaser can render the race. 

When it will be found that repression and punish- 
ment are not reformative, and our prisons will be trans- 
formed into great educative and character building in- 
stitutions. 

When it will be found that physical and chemical 
forces were intended to release man from all physical 
drudgery, and so free his mind from the burden of liv- 
ing-getting that he can make a life. 

When no man will be allowed to say that the world 
owes him a living, since the world owes him nothing that 
he should not pay for; it owes a living only to cripples, 
invalids, and all others who can not, through some mis- 
fortune, help themselves. 

When the “grafter” who fattens upon an unsuspect- 
ing public, wears purple and fine linen and lives in 
luxury, will be meted out the same measure of justice 
as the vulgar footpad receives who knocks a man down 
and picks his pockets. 


the 


When the “best society” will consist of men and * 


women of brains, culture and achievement, rather than 
those whose chief merit and distinction lie in the pos- 
session of unearned fortunes which they make it the 
business of their lives to squander. 

When a man will be ashamed to harbor such an 
unworthy ambition as the accumulation of an un- 
wieldly fortune, merely for the sake of being rich; 
when no woman will live simply to dress and waste 
her time in a round of idiotic and exhausting pleasures, 
or what she has hypnotized herself into believing are 
“pleasures.” 

When the human drone who eats the bread and wears 
the clothes he has never earned, who consumes the prod- 
ucts of others’ struggles, who lives in luxury by the 
sweat of others’ brows and on others’ sacrifices and 
ruined ambitions will be looked upon as an enemy of 
his race, and will be ostracized by all decent people. 
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Sold by 2,000 “Ostermoor” Exclusive Dealers 


Wuere We Have 
No Acent We 
Sect By Mai 
Unpver Tuis 
GUARANTEE: 


Write us for the name of the Ostermoor 
dealer in your locality and with it we will also 
mail you our beautiful 136-page book. 

The “Ostermoor” name and our trade-mark 
insure you a mattress that is absolutely free 
from animal hair; is vermin-proof; cannot 
sag or get lumpy, with the habit of mak- 
ing mountains and valleys where you lie; 
never needs “remaking”; is kept ever- 
lastingly fresh by an occasional sun-bath. 

These “‘Ostermoor”’ 
clusive agencies have 
been established 
with high-grade 
merchants to 
protect the pub- 
lic from worth- 




























Sleep on tt 
gO nighis, 
and if it is 
not even all you 
have hoped Jor, 
you don’t believe it 
to be the equal in 
cleanliness, durability 
and comfort of any $50. 
hair mattress ever made, 
you can get your money 
back by return mail—‘‘no 
questions asked.” Mattress 
sent by express, prepaid, 
same day check is re- 
ceived. To learn 
the Ostermoor story, 
send for our 


exX=- 


less substitutes ' 
which flood Beautiful 
the market— 136-Page 


dear at any price. 
You can make sure 
the mattress you buy 
is the genuine 


Book, Free 


This book, ‘‘The Test of Time,”’ 
has cost us $15,000 to issue. It is 
not a dry, uninteresting catalogue, it 
was prepared for us by Mr. Willard Moyer 


ON THE END 


STAT TRESS, 


~ Bene DEFRES 


“ . 9 (well known as the author of ‘*The Witchery of Sleep”) and 
Ostermoor for treats on ‘‘Insomnia—Its Cause,’’ famous historical beds and 
Our name and their story, and on mattress-making ma- 





Regular Sizes and Prices 
2 feet 6 inches wide, 5 
26 Ibe,” $8.35 
3 feet wide, 301bs. 10.00 
3 feet 6 inches wide, 
35 lbs. ¥ I 1.70 


4 feet wide 40 Ibs. 13.35 
4 feet 6 inches wide, 
45 Ibs. — 15.00 


terials of all kinds. It contains over two 
hundred pictures by well known artists, is 
printed in two colors on heavy plate paper. 
It treats exhaustively the mattress question, 
and gives letters of praise from prominent per- 
sons. It also illustrates Ost—ERMOOR Cushions 
and Pillows for Window Seats, Cozy Corners and 
Easy Chairs; Boat Cushions, Church Cushions. 
May we send it? Your name on a postal will do. 


trade-mark label 
are sewn on the 
end of every mat- 
tress we make. 
Be sure 
it’s there, 
or don’t 
take the 
mattress. 


All 6 feet 3 inches long. 
Express Charges Prepaid. 


In two parts, 50 cents extra 
Special sizes at special prices, 











Beware of the ‘‘just-as-goods.”’ 


Look Out! Dealers who are not our exclusive agents are trying to sell the “just-as 
good” kind. Ask to see the name “Osi ermoor”’ and our trade-mark label sewn on the 
end. Show them you can’t and won’t be fooled, J¢ must be ‘‘Ostermoor.” 


Ostermoor & Co.,134 Elizabeth St., New York 


Canadian Agency: The Ideal Bedding Co., Ltd., Montreal. 


» /LEARN TOWRITE/ 
Ba AVERTISEMENTS\ « 


THE ORIGINAL ADVERTISING SCHOOL OF THE WORLD 


MANY "Success!' readers in the past have 
seen our announcement, and wrote for our 
free prospectus, and to-day they are earning 


from $25 to $100 a week. If you will write g 


¢ 
¢ 
¢ 


your name on the coupon and mail it to us, 
we will send you positive proof of what 
we can do for you, together with the 4% 
latest monthly list of menand women © 


making $25 to $100 a week. a Page Davi 
Page-Davis Co. . 


Address Either Office: Ry 
Dept. 1021, 90 Wabash Avenue a” 
CGHIGCAGO 
Dept.1021,150 Nassau St @ 
NEW YORK rv 


Kd AEPEES 00002 cccccccccce- cocccveccees 


6 Send me without 
cost your prospec- 
tus and all other 
information setting 
forth a most profitable 
profession for me to enter 
and how I may prepare to 

© increase my weekly income. 


TE TT 
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FASHION BOOK FREE 


Write to-day for our handsome illustrated cat- 
alogue of New York’s latest styles in women’s, 


misses’ and children’s wear. 





Two of NEW YORK’S very newest models—extremely sty- 
lish cut and tailored by the most expert and artistic designers. 
Offered by us at a price for which 
you could not begin to buy the ma- 
terial alone and sent to you with our 
absolute guarantee of perfect satis- 




































faction in every detail orymoney 

returned, including express 

charges both. ways. Send us No. 
your waist measure, bust meas- = 
ure, length of skirt ard color 69C. 
desired. We take the entire 


risk of pleasing you 


No. 69 C.—Stylish Velvet 
Shirt-Waist Suit, made with the popu- 
lar flare blouse waist, pla: 
effect. Wide t 
trimmed wit 
collar made ir 
and outlined w 
sleeves with de 
cut with the 
ors, blac 
Sizes, 32 
inch skirt le 









No. 69 D.— 
This handsome 
Broadcloth Suit 
is one of this season’s 
most popular models. 
It is cut with the ex- 
tremely stylish 40-in. 
length coat, with 
tight fitting back and 
semi-fitting ** button- 
through” front. 
It is made of a splendid 
quality, strictly all-wool 
broadcloth. The seams 
are designed to form the 
Strapping effect. The 
revers are faced 
with stitched taff- 
eta. In blue, black 
or brown. 32 to 
44 bust measure. 
Length of skirt 39 
‘te 





to 43. 
$10.75 
THE BIG STORE = ©  ACTTYINITSELF 
We have 2 ° We 
No . 0. Employ 
Branch ma SIXTH AVE, e; erarersTs, No 
Houses Agents 
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Free Fashion and Household Catalogue 


You could buy everything you need in New York, securing the 
Exclusive New York Styles at prices much lower than you 
pay locally for ordinary goods. No matter where you live, 
our Mail Order Shopping System brings our store within your 
reach—gives you choice of 24 acres of merchandise. With our 
catalogue you may have the advantage of Price and Style of 
trading with MACY’S, the Largest Dry Goods and De- 
partment Store under one roof inthis Country. Our Fall 
and Winter Catalogue contains 


500 PAGES OF 


NEW YORK FASHIONS FOR FALL 


Cloaks, Suits, Furs, Skirts, Shirtwaists,—everything needful 
for men or women’s wear or in the home. We will send you 
this 500 Page Book, Free, all postage paid by us, —# y ~ will 
send ns your address, If interested in knowing and having 
New York Styles, if interested in Saving Money, ask for 
our catalogue. A postal will do—but DO IT NOW. 

Address, Room 11, 


MACY’S, Herald Square, NEW YORK 


(jovernment_ Positions 


. were made to Civil Service places 
50,830 Appointments during the past year. Excellent 
opportunities for young people. Each year we instruct by mail hun- 








dreds of persons who pass these examinations and receive appoint- 
ments to life positions at $840 to $1200a year. If you desire a position 
of this kind, write for our Civil Service Announcement, containin 


dates, places for holding examinations, and questions recently u 
by the Civil Service Comuinission. 


COLUMBIAN CORRESPONDENCE COLLEGE, Washington, D.C. 
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By Mrs. Christine Terhune Herrick 


[For various reasons it has seemed best to the editors of Success MaGazinz to discontinue the title of “ The Successful Home” for 
the department devoted especially to home interests. All the topics that have been treated under that caption will, however, be 
retained, and additional subjects of importance in the home will be taken up. As heretofore, correspondence on points of interest to 
housekeepers and homemakers is invited and suggestions are requested. Each woman who reads Success MaGAazine should feel a 
personal share in the effort to make it of value in all provinces of the home. The department under the heading “‘ With the House- 
keeper” will include such subjects of general interest in the line of this name as do not find a place under other domestic sections. 
Kindly address all communications to me.—CHRISTINE TERHUNE Herrick.] 


The Woman Who 
Is Forehanded 


By ISABEL GORDON CURTIS 


TBE good housewife has been compared to a squir- 

rel, which lays up its hoard of food to guard 
against the winter’s famine, which makes fast and snug 
its home before the raging of pitiless snowstorms. In 
the city home with a telephone at one’s elbow and a 
well-plenished market around the corner, also with the 
meager storage room afforded by a city apartment, 
there is small need for such provisioning, but in the 
country the housewife still carries out the careful 
traditions of her grandmother, who was bred in a less 
lavish age. The home she rules is likely to be a frugal, 
happy, comfortable one. 

A type of such a well-trained, old-fashioned house- 
wife comes to my memory. Her home, in a country 
town, stands inside a wide garden full of ripening fruit, 
spicy herbs and hardy vegetables. Indoors the spot- 
lessness, sweetness and quiet tell of a mistress who 
comes of a generation of women skilled in housewifery, 
a mistress who takes a proper pride in domestic accom- 
plishments. I remember a lesson learned under that 
rooftree of good housekeeping. 

My sojourn occurred in the fall, when the big, com- 
fortable house was being cleaned from cellar to attic; 
still there was not one hour of that disturbance such as 
under the rule of some women has made the semi- 
annual housecleaning. an immortal joke. Rooms 
which had been shut up for a day were thrown open at 
night, cleaned as if by magic, and never for a minute 
did it seem as if the wheels of the household machinery 
came to a standstill. 
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Let me conduct you first to the cellar of that house. 
It is a model of neatness, of convenience, and of that 
purity which means the health of a household. The 
coal had been put in during early midsummer, when 
prices were low, and of every fuel there is abundance 
even if spring should linger indefinitely in the lap of 
winter. Beside the bins hang the furnace tools, also a 
light shovel and a broom for sweeping in scattered coal. 
Tacked to the wall, in the light of a window, you may 
notice a card with clear, concise directions for the care 
ofa furnace. The furnace itself is perfectly clean and 
in complete order. As soon as fires went out in the 
spring a man had been hired to sweep every flue and 
pipe of soot and ashes. ‘There was no accumulation of 
dirt left in the pipes for the summer’s damp to trans- 
form into a moist paste which eventually would rust 
holes in the strongest zinc or sheet iron. The recep- 
tacle for ashes stands in its place, empty and clean, 
with a strong sifter, ready to go to work. The cold- 
room is the most interesting part of this well-planned 
cellar. It is built as near as possible to the foot of the 
stairs for the saving of footsteps, and occupies the 
northeast corner, with two windows for good ventila- 
tion. The walls are of masonry, with heavy doors and 
a screened window opening into the cellar. 

The cold-room contains two apartments and its 
generous array of shelves, which have been cemented 
upon narrow ledges of brick, are made of heavy slate. 
They are easy to keep clean, are eternally cool, and 
yield none of that unpleasant moldy odor which arises 
from wood. Indeed, the only wooden 
fitting of the cold-room is a heavy 
joist that crosses the apartment 
almost close to the ceiling. Now 
the row of strong meat hooks hold 
an array of home-cured hams and 
bacon; later it will look festive with 
Thanksgiving poultry. In the inner 
room are the vegetable bins now filled 
with a goodly store of potatoes, tur- 
nips, carrots, parsnips and beets, 
packed in dry sand. Two empty 
bins are left between for sorting 
over things which, during the winter, 
begin to sprout or spoil. Several © 





barrels of choicest handpicked apples stand in the 
coldest corner of this inner room. Here also is the 
preserve cupboard with its close-fitting doors. Over- 
head flares a gas jet. What a store of delicious fruit- 
iness it holds! Each variety stands by itself in neat 
rows. On every can is a label which tells its contents 
and the date when it was preserved. 
a a 


It is the perfection of a fruit closet—heat can not 
touch it. Still there is no danger of freezing, and the 
broad smooth slate shelves can be easily cleaned. 
Beyond, in the outer room—where a perfectly fitting 
door shuts out every odor of fruit or vegetables,—are 
more ample shelves of slate to hold milk, butter and 
eggs. The outside windows are three times screened; 
first with coarse strong wire for protection against 
marauding cats, then with fine wire to shut out insects 
or flies, and inside is a screen of thin cheese-cloth to 
keep things free from dust. The arrangement for open- 
ing and shutting the cellar windows is so easily operated 
there can never be the slightest excuse for neglect to 
ventilate. 

Other corners of the tidy cellar are worth exploring, 
notably a small closet with doors, for storing empty 
bottles,—and, by the way, bottles are never brought 
there until immaculately clean. 

On a shelf at a convenient height stand cans of gaso- 
lene and kerosene with pails hung on their faucets to 
catch any leakage. If you will notice, this shelf is re- 
moved as far as possible from the furnace and gas jets. 
There is a well-filled wood bin and a box of charcoal 
near the furnace. Behind the door on a low platform 
stand the rubbish barrels ready for the weekly visit 
of an ashman. There is no apartment above stairs 
so inviting, to the housewife at least, as the splendidly 
equipped storeroom at the end of the back wall. 

“This,” says the good housewife, “was originally 
nothing but the useless end of a dark wall. We needed 
a storeroom, for there were all sorts of things I did 
not want cluttering up the pantry, as well as com- 
modities that can not be kept in a cellar, so I turned 
architect and this is the result.” 

It is an ideal storeroom, with a large screened win- 
dow protected by an awning. Shelves painted with 
white enamel run from the floor to the ceiling. On a 
low movable platform stand barrels of sugar and flour. 
A zinc-covered table occupies the center of the room. 
It has scales on top and drawers underneath to hold 
wrapping paper, twine, paper bags, paraffine and 
parchment paper, also such things as cases for char- 
lotte russes, wooden picnic plates, and paper doilies. 
Nothing is wanting that might ever be required. The 
shelves are a vision of delight to the careful housewife. 

They are kept in beautiful order; then they are 
graduated in width, an idea which, I will vouch for it, 
never entered the head of a masculine architect. There 
is one commodious shelf at the bottom for cracker 
boxes and stone jars, a narrower one for rows of canned 
goods or general groceries; then a very narrow one for 
small spice boxes and condiment jars. Each one, with 
its printed label facing you, has a niche foritself, and 
there is no danger of its being crowded out of sight. 
Over one shelf you may read “Emergency Corner.” 
There you will notice canned chicken, tongue, and 
mushrooms, olives, delicate wafers, sandwich mixtures, 
pickles, honey, sardines and a score of other good things. 

““When anything disappears from this shelf,” says 
the housewife, “it is replaced im- 
mediately, thus we have in constant 
readiness an emergency luncheon, 
should company arrive unexpectedly.” 

“Your family must be hearty eat- 
ers,” I remarked during my first visit 
to the storeroom. “Surely there are 
a year’s provisions here.” 

o a 


My hostess laughed. ‘They are 
not so very hearty. There are a year’s 
provisions. I do my buying each fall 
as soon aS our grocer announces 
the arrival of a fresh stock of pro- 
visions. Thereby I save money. It 
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is much cheaper, for instance, to purchase a case of 
canned tomatoes, than the solitary can one requires 
once or twice a week. I have calculated that in 
three years I paid for the fitting up of this storeroom 
by the difference between buying in quantity and 
in small orders. Then consider tne comfort of knowing 
you are never out of a thing; ‘rat there is always 
something in the storeroom which an be transformed 
into a meal if the butcher or fishman fails to put in an 
appearance.” 

“T should think your cook would take advantage of 
such lavish stores,”’ I suggested, ‘‘and waste materials.” 

“She does not, because she has not an entrée to the 


storeroom. I keep it constantly locked. In the | 


pantry there is a week’s store of staple groceries and 
condiments. Every Monday morning I fill jars and 
cans afresh, but the daily supplies required in the 
menus I have planned a day ahead are given out each 
morning. I have kept house for so many years that I 
know exactly what will be needed. I do not find that 
good servants object to such a system; indeed, they 
rather like it. They are saved the responsibility of 
ordering. A mistress has no excuse for finding fault 
with the monthly bills, besides, a pantry which holds 
the smallest possible store of provisions is very easy 
to keep tidy.” 

From the storeroom you will traverse immaculate 
rooms where small touches of comfort and orderliness 
tell of a woman’s brain and activity. The kitchen is 
neat and convenient; the pantry is a picture, but the 
attic.—you must see the attic! First of all, nothing 
is stowed away there unless sometime it is to be used 
again. Real discards—old clothes, furniture, or read- 
ing matter,—have been donated where they will really 
be useful; what was not fit to give away went into the 
rubbish barrels. The summer clothes, from which 





every vestige of starch has been washed, are packed | 


away in perfect order. Fluffy hats have been brushed 
and shaken, tucked about with wads of tissue paper 
and stored in millinery boxes with tight lids. The 
walls on one side of the attic are generously shelved, 
and on these shelves you will see an accumulation of 
necessities, from “cotton batting” to “old lace,” 
boxed and labeled. 


™ ™ 
To Keep Peace in the Family 


[t isa pity that there can not be a class in giving- 


up established for the benefit of those who are | 


contemplating matrimony. A little instruction in self- 
denia2 might save a great deal of unsuccessful experi- 
ment after marriage. It takes a long time for the 
average man and woman to learn to conduct life on a 
giving-up basis. 

One of the first things a married man has to learn 
to give up is the habit of expressing his unreserved 
opinion on most subjects. That is, unless his wife 
has had a plain-spoken father. With most women, 
the plainness of speech that men practice among men 
has an unfortunate effect. To achieve such an effect 
a man need not be brutal. He can simply say what 
he thinks. He does that until he has learned “ ladies’ 
Greek without the accents.” Then he gives up the 
plain truth and presents it in sugar-coated pills or 
gelatine capsules. 

Another thing he gives up is the impression that he 
is the master in his own house. He learns there are 
places where he can not smoke, blinds that must not 





be raised, dishes that can not be cooked. If he were | 


not an awfully good sort he would assert himself; but | 


he is an American husband, and so he gives up the 
things he had supposed he was to draw along with 
matrimony. 

At such times as these, and more especially when he 
has learned that one thing he must endeavor most 
strenuously to give up is the sin of proving himself in 
the right, he will probably confide to some one that, 
to keep the peace in the house with a woman, you must 
give up a great deal more than she does. The impres- 
sion is beneficial, in that it makes him feel so noble 
that he would be ready to court a martyr’s crown. 

His wife, meanwhile, is really deferring to him more 
than he has any idea. She gives up saying unpleasant 
things about his family, and this he sometimes appre- 
ciates. She gives up comparing his mother with hers 
to the advantage of the latter. She gives up feeding 
him with food she feels to be convenient and hygienic, 
and supplies him with the savory meat his soul loves, 
in the shape of mince pie and cheese things, pork ten- 
derloins and lobsters, and other items likely to upset 
his stomach. If she is an unusual woman, she may 
get to the point of giving up the last word. But this 
is not generally until she is very old. When she is 
younger, if she once permits him to have the final 
utterance on any subject she never lets him hear the 
last of it. 

It is said that there are women who are capable of 
giving up saying “I told you so!” for the sake of keep- 
ing peace in the family. This, however, is only hear- 
say evidence, and not admissible in court. Even 
without this it is probable that both husband and wife 
in the ordinary home give up enough to one another 
to provide each with the comfortable conviction that 
after all they are only a little lower than the angels. 


Destiny has turned many a man down while he was waiting 


for something to turn up. 
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The perfect way of assuring health and promoting 
comfort in your home is by installing a bathroom 
equipped with “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Ware. 

A “Staxdard” modern bathroom is not an expense but a wise investment, 
paying daily interest in comfort and health, as well as increasing the 
selling value of your property. “Standard” Porcelain Enameled Baths and 
One-piece Lavatories are made in one piece, free of cracks or crevices. 
The surface of “Stazdard” ware is snowy white and non-porous. Its dura- 
bility and the perfection of the Porcelain enamel finish make it the most 
beautiful, useful and ornamental equipment you can secure. 

Our Book, “MODERN BATHROOMS,” tells you how to plan, buy and 
arrange your bathroom, and illustrates many beautiful and inexpensive 
as well as luxurious rooms, showing the approximate cost of each 
fixture in detail, together with many hints on decoration, tiling, etc. It 


is the most complete and beautiful booklet ever issued on the subject 
and contains 100 pages. FREE for six cents postage. 


The ABOVE INTERIOR, No. P-26, costing approximately $101.00 at 


factory—not counting piping and labor — is described in detail among 
the others. : 


CAUTION: Every piece of genuine “Btovdard” Porcelain Enameled Ware bears our “Standard” ‘‘ Green and Gold”’ 
guarantee label, and has our trade-mark cast on the exterior. Unless the label and trade-mark are on the 
fixture, it is not genuine Ware. Refuse all substitutes—they are all inferior and will cost you more in the end. 


Address $tandard Sanitary Ti) fg. Co. Dert.36, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Offices and Showrooms in New York: “Standard” Building, 35-37 West 3ist St. London, Engiand: 22 Holborn Viaduct. E. C. 


A WELL KNOWN EMBROIDERY AUTHORITY WRITES: 


“1 HAD WASHED WITH 


PEARLINE. 


several handsome pieces of em- 
broidery that were embroidered 
with Richardson’s Wash Silks 
which had been on the road with 
teachers, DISPLAYED in shop 
windows, HANDLED by hund- 
reds of people,and the result was in 
every respect SATISFACTORY. 

J shall instruct all my teachers 


to use PEARLINE in cleansing 


#3 their samples of embroidery.” 





Pear ine washes silks perfectly 





We want to 


tell you about the 


BARLER IDEAL 


WE have devoted fifteen years to mak- 

ing oil heaters. We know the subject 

horoughly, and produce a very superior 
stove—not the common kind. 


That is why it is called the 
BARLER IDEAL Heater 


Barler Ideal Heaters burn ordinary ker- 
sene oil without smoke, odor or dirt of 
y kind. You get clean heat without 
rk and worry. The burners and oil tanks 
solid brass, with patent. regulators 
ich prevent turning the wicks too high. 
hey are safe, give as much or as 
> heat as you want, and give it 
quickly. You can move them easil 
and have the heat where you nee 
it most, and the cost is less than 
_one cent an hour. Top is arranged 
to heat water. 
A Barler Heater is a money-saver. 
It makes no difference what plan 
you are now using to heat your 
home we can show you how to add 
to your comfort and conven- 
lence. ‘There are seven sizes— 


$3.25 and up 


We want to send yon our 
ookletand some facts 


103 Lake St. 
CHICAGO 








Will You Try the Battle 
Greek Life for 30 days? 


Will You Eat the Foods and Live 
the Life Our Experts Recommend ? 


Do You Really Want to be Perfectly Well ? 


Tell us then 
health that 


f you are ailing, or if in good 
you wish to remain so. 


Let us send you our book. It is very interest- 
ing. The life it recommends you can live in your 
own ome. You ought to read about it. 


Nowhere else are so many specialists studying 


this one thing alone—how to get well and how to 
stay well. No organization anywhere has been so 
successful. None other is so near the truth. And 
the basis of all this is right food—right living— 
keeping the stomach right. 

All this we explain in our book. Explain clearly 
—logically—interestingly so that you may uader- 
stand. Isn't it worth the mere effort of writing us 
simply to know? Won't you ask for our book 
to-day? Address The Battle Creek Sanitarium 
Co., Ltd., Dept. A-45, Battle Creek, Mich. 





Is Guaranteed to gotwice as far 
as paste or liquid polishes, K-Ray 
iv 2 quick, brilliantlustre and 
DOE T BURN_ OFF. 
Sample sent if you address Dept. G. 
LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., Agts., 78 Hudson St., New York, 


BS are money- 
SQUA makers. Ready 
——eee for market when 
four weeks old. A pair of breeders 
produce from 8 to 10 pair every 
year. Each pair can be sold for 50 
to 80 cents. Our Homers produce 
the finest squabs in this country. 
They require little attention. Send 
for information and prices. 

HOMER SQUAB COMPANY 
Box M. LINDENHURST,N. Y. 


dealer 


foriw.* 
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MRS. HERRICK’S TABLE TALK 


Uncommon Ways to Cook Common 
Vegetables 


Ww" the end of the summer begin the difficulties of 

the housekeeper in catering for her household. That 
is, of the housekeeper who lives in the country, or who, 
living in the city, has little money to spend on her 


table. The woman with a full purse can buy forced 
vegetables all the year round, the woman who lacks 
either the money or the opportunity to purchase these 
must study to devise variety in the ways of preparing 
what she has. 

The supply of winter vegetables is necessarily lim- 
ited, unless one turns to canned articles. ‘This seems 
almost an extravagance when the cellar is stocked with 
carrots, parsnips, turnips, potatoes, beets, onions, and 
cabbages, with perhaps a small lot of celery, salsify, 
cauliflower and the like. There are dried vegetables, 
too, pease, lima beans, and possibly corn, that has been 
salted down or otherwise preserved. How is one to 
cook these so that the eaters shall not weary of the 
sequence? 

The following recipes are designed especially to meet 
this want. They are neither elaborate nor expensive 
and deal with what the most moderate housekeeper is 
likely to have in the house or to be able to secure in the 
country or the small town. Even the dweller in cities 
may try some of the dishes 
with a surety of being sat- 
isfied with the results. 


Stewed Carrots 

Wash the carrots, scrape 
off the skin, and cut into 
bits. Lay in cold water 
for an hour, then place, still 
wet, in a double boiler, 
and stew gently until thor- 
oughly tender. Season with 
salt and pepper, and turn 
into a deep dish. Cover 
with a white sauce. 


Mashed Carrots and 
Turnips 
Prepare the carrots as in 


Salsify Fritters 


Scrape the salsify and grate fine. Make a batter of 
a cup of milk, two beaten eggs, and two tablespoonfuls 
of flour. Beat hard, then whip in the salsify. Season 
with salt and pepper, and drop by the spoonful into 
deep, boiling fat. Fry to a golden-brown. 


Riced Potatoes 


Boil white potatoes until tender, then mash, adding 
a little butter as you doso. When very smooth rub 
through a colander or strainer upon a heated dish, 
mounding them high upon this. Set in the oven until 
the apex of the mound begins to brown lightly, then 


serve. : 
Stuffed Potato Boats 


Bake potatoes and cut them with a sharp knife in 
halves, lengthwise. Scoop out the insides, and mash 
with a little cream, melted butter and salt and white 
pepper to taste. Pack this mixture back into the 
halved cases, laying them in rows on a platter. On 
the top of each potato “boat” thus made put a great 
spoonful of meringue made by beating the whites of 
two eggs very light. Set at once in the oven and 
leave there just long enough for the meringue to color 
at the edges. 

Beets Stuffed with Lima Beans 


Choose the small dried beans and soak all night; in 








A SALAD OF BEETS AND LIMA BEANS - 





the preceding recipe, cover 

with salted water and boil until tender. Drain and 
mash very soft with a little butter. Cook turnips 
and mash them. Beat the two vegetables together 
to a soft mass, heap in the center of a dish, set in the 
oven until smoking-hot, and serve. 


Fried Turnips 


Peel and slice the turnips, and throw into cold water. 
At the end of half an hour drain and put over the fire 
in a saucepan with a little salted water. Cook until 
they begin to get tender, or until a fork pierces them 
easily. Be careful not to break them; drain and, when 
cold, pat them dry between the folds of a towel. Dip 
first in cracker-crumbs, then in beaten egg, then in 
cracker-crumbs. Lay on a dish in the ice-box for the 
crust to harden. Fry in butter to a light brown. 
Serve very hot. 

Scalloped Celery 
The coarse outer stalks of celery may be used for 


this dish. Cut into inch lengths, and cover with salted 
water. Stew until tender. Drain, and keep hot 


while you make a white sauce by cooking together a 
tablespoonful each of butter and flour, and when these 
bubble pouring upon them a cup of milk. Stir to a 
smooth white sauce, put the celery into this, and turn 
into a buttered pudding dish, Dust the top with 
buttered crumbs, and set in the oven until lightly 
browned. This is a simple and very palatable dish. 





RICED POTATOES, 


the morning boil until tender in salted water and 
drain. Boil large red beets of uniform sizes, and, 
while hot, hold firmly with a cloth and rub off the skins. 
Set aside until cold, then scoop out the insides. Leave , 
the beans and beets on the ice for several hours before 
using. Mix the beans with a French dressing, fill 
the hollowed beets with them, and set each beet on a 
leaf of lettuce, pouring the French dressing over all. 
Serve very cold. 
Lentils 

Soak the lentils in water over-night. Drain, and 
cover with salted boiling water. Boil for an hour, 
drain, and cover with more boiling water and cook 
until quite soft, but not broken. Drain very dry, melt 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter in a frying pan, ° 
and, when slightly browned, put in an onion cut into 
tiny bits. Stir for several minutes, then turn in the 
lentils. Add a tablespoonful of browned flour, anda 
teaspoonful of vinegar. Cook, stirring to a smooth 


mass, and serve. 
Stuffed Cabbage 


Wash a cabbage, and lay it in salted water for an 
hour, pulling the leaves apart, but not breaking them 
off. Then place it in salted boiling water and cook 
for ten minutes. Drain, and, when cold, stand on 
end and put between the leaves a forcemeat made by 
mixing a cup of chopped roast meat,—beef, mutton 
or veal,—with half as much fine crumbs, and moisten- 
ing all with weak stock. Begin this stuffing 
process at the center of the cabbage, filling all in- 
terstices carefully. When the forcemeat is all 
used, press the leaves into place and wrap the 
cabbage in a strip of cheese cloth. Put carefully 
into boiling water and boil for a little over an 
hour. Lay the cabbage on a platter, carefully 
remove the cheese cloth, and pour over the cab- 
bage a good brown sauce. 


Savory Cabbage Leaves 


Choose the large firm leaves of a cabbage. 
In the center of each leaf put a spoonful of 
minced beef mixed with a little minced ham. 
Fold the leaf about this mixture and skewer with 





a tiny toothpick so that it will not come open. 
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Lay all the leaves thus prepared side by side in a 
baking-pan, and pour a little stock about them. 
Cover and bake for twenty minutes. With a cake 
turner lift each leaf carefully from the pan to a 
heated platter and keep this hot while you add a little 
strained tomato to the liquor in the pan, and thicken 
it with browned flour. Season to taste, and pour 


1“ ais C eS <r MEP eS get Reese Pet ke RPT Y m, Toy —_— ‘ yer > S * 
over the cabbage-leaves on the dish. 


© 
Cabbage and Cheese s 
Boil a cabbage tender and chop very fine. Make a 4 
white sauce of a cup of milk and a tablespoonful of Tae ee ee gia acre ey 


butter rubbed into one of flour. Stir until very smooth, Fe 

then season with salt and pepper and stir in five table- 
spoonfuls of grated cheese. ‘Take from the fire. Put Y C eo 

a layer of the minced cabbage in a greased pudding ou an ave rom " to ® 
dish, pour the cheese sauce over this, add more cab- 

bage and more sauce, and, when the dish is full, 


by buying a Kalamazoo Stove or Range direct from our factory at lowest 


sprinkle thickly with crumbs and bits of butter. Put fe 2 factory prices. At the same time, when you buy a ‘‘ Kalamazoo” you get 

into a hot oven and cook until very hot all through, P i a stove or range that in convenience of operation, in economy of fuel, in 

then serve. : : durability of construction and in style, finish and appearance is not ex- 
Fried Cauliflower 73S } celled by any stove or range in the world. 


; : ys ; zi ee. We guarantee that there is no better stove or range made than is 
Boil a cauliflower until just done, then drain. When : : the Kalamazoo—no matter what its price. We give you this guarantee 
cold cut into tufts of uniform size. Make a batter of under a $20,000 bank bond and sell you a Kalamazoo on 

a gill of milk, a beaten egg, two tablespoonfuls of grated . 

cheese, and one or two tablespoonfuls of flour,—or 

enough to make the batter of the right consistency for Oven Thermometer 3 6 O Days Approval Te st. 
po — poe tuft rs nee got ‘hl — ay If you do not find it in every way exactly as represented, return it at our 
in dees boiling ra ee —_ - oe % oy md expense, and we will refund to you every cent you have paid us. You run 
in coker aes 4a "9 fever sco Bt phn a4 ies absolutely no risk. This advertisement could not appear here if the Kalamazoo 
eaten paper to drain dry. Serve very vay Stove Company was not. entirely responsible and reliable and willing and 


amply able to fulfill every promise it makes. 
Soak a fine cauliflower in cold salt water for an hour, 


then plunge in salted boiling water and cook for a | We Pay the Freig ht 


half hour or until tender. Transfer to a hot dish. | and ship all Kalamazoos blacked, polished and ready for immediate use. Any 
Bring the contents of a half can of tomatoes to a boil, | person can set one up. : 
cook for a minute, strain, season with onion-juice, salt We ask you to remember that we are manufacturers—not ‘‘ mail order 
and pepper, and thicken with a little flour rubbed dealers’’-—the only stove manufacturers in the world selling their entire prod- 
into a tablespoonful of butter. Stir until smooth. uct direct to the users from their own factory. ‘This is an advantage to you 
Break the cauliflower into bits of uniform size, put in two ways: You know that a responsible manufacturer is behind the goods 
into a deep dish, and pour the tomato sauce over it. you buy; you know that his guarantee means something, and you get the very 


; , lowest, cash ee 
Stuffed Onions Radiant 


Boil until tender, but not broken, large Bermuda FACTO RY PR - ES Base Burner 
onions. Drain, and, when cool enough to handle, i. 





Cauliflower Boiled with Tomato Sauce 


take out the centers with a small knife. Chop enough ane a ; ee ; 
ham to make a cupful, add to it half as much fine 2 saving all traveling men’s expenses and all dealers, jobbers 
crumbs, and mix all to a soft paste with a little cream, = and middlemen S$ profits—a saving of from $5. to $40. on each 
and one beaten egg. Season to taste, and put this ’ purchase. Isn’t that worth saving? Isn't our offer at least 
mixture into the centers of the onions. Put in the top worthy investigation ? We have satisfied customers in almost 
of each onion a bit of butter. Place the onions in a every town and county in the entire United States. Very 
buttered pudding dish and bake slowly until tender all likely we can refer you to a neighbor who has saved money 
through. Three quarters of an hour should be time by buying a Kalamazoo. 

enough. Serve with or without a white sauce. 


lian || fee Send Postal To-day For 
Peel onions and boil until tender. Pack ina buttered Catalogue No. 151 


pudding dish. Pour melted butter over each onion, os 
then sprinkle very lightly with sugar. This will not ™  . describing the full line of Kalamazoo Stoves and Ranges, Base { 
affect the taste if used sparingly, and will assist in the ‘ Burners, Heaters, etc., for all domestic purposes. Note our 
browning process. Now cover each onion with fine low prices, our high quality, our broad guarantee, our 360 days 


cracker-dust, and sprinkle this with bits of butter. Approval Test, then decide if you'll not save the mid- 
Set in a quick oven and cook until very brown. dlemen’s profit and let us send 


Fried Apples and Onions co A KALAMAZOO DIRECT TO YOU. 
These form a novel dish, but are delicious if eaten = : 3 ; 
with strips of fried bacon. Do not peel the apples Write to-day before you forget it. 
but slice them crosswise, having the slices a half-inch 


thick. Have the onions parboiled, and cold. With a ; — Kalamazoo Stove Com pany 
sharp knife slice these rather thinner than the apples. Manufacturers, 
Cook slices of bacon crisp in a pan, and remove them > i a 
to a hot platter. Fry the onions and apples side by ; ; Kalamazoo, Michigan. 
side in the bacon-fat, unless there is too little of this, 
in which case add a little butter. When brown, put 


; All Kalamazoo Cook Stoves and Ranges are equipped 
the onions and apples on a hot platter and arrange with patent oven thermometer, which makes Baking 
strips of fried bacon about the edge of the platter. and Roasting easy work and saves fuel. 


Serve very hot, and as free from grease as possible. 
To attain this end it is well to lay each one of the fried 
slices on tissue paper for a minute after taking it from 
the pan. 


Royal Steel Range 








Parsnip Balls 


Boil parsnips and mash them as you would potatoes. 
To two cups of the mashed parsnips add two table- 
spoonfuls of melted butter and one egg. Form this 
mixture into small balls and set in the ice-chest. Leave 
for two hours, then drop in boiling fat and fry. These 
are a nice accompaniment to roast or broiled meat. 


Sweet Potato Puff 
Boil sweet potatoes, peel them, and, while hot, 
mash. Add melted butter and milk until you have a 
soft mass, then whip in two well-beaten eggs, and 
enough cream to make a very soft mixture. Add salt 
and turn into a buttered pudding dish and bake to a 
golden-brown. This is delicious. 


Multiply This in Your Head 


Wouldn't you like to be able to figure this and hundreds of other similar problems in your head? Wouldn't 
you like to be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide any problem almost instantly without writing any partial 
product -— to be able to simply write the answer? 


Our Free Book, “Rapid Calculation’”’ 


tells you all about a method which will make you a master of figures. It tells of a system by which you can 
aay, the most intricate sums in your head ; handle groups of figures and fractions as easily as single 
whole figures ; in fact, cut'the work of figuring in two. 

A better position and a large salary have come to hundreds who have read this book. If you want 
to better your position, to increase your salary, to make yourself worth more to yourself and your employer, to hold 
the whip-hand in financial transactions, to make your work easy and interesting instead of tiresome, you should 
write for this book at once. It will cost you nothing but the trouble of asking for it. A postal will bring it to your 
very door. It may cost you a good position or a valuable promotion to neglect this opportunity. Write for it 
to-day before you forget it. Address 








» s \. \\ COMMERCIAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, “° ,com sunowo 
There are no such — ws — in — man’s creed. WAAR ANA) 
Non possumus omnes,--‘‘we are not all possums,” as a 


student translated it, is true in the original as well as in this odd 


at your home. For a limited time we will give free, for 
renderin advertising purposes, 96 inusic lessons on either Piano, 
e- . ° 7 e Organ, Banjo, Guitar, Cornet, Violin or Man- 
* of dolin (your expense will only be the cost of postage and 
True friendship is a plant of slow growth and must undergo 


the music you use, to be paid for as needed.) We teach 
and withstand the shock of adversity before it is entitled to the by mail only and guarantee success or money refunded. Hundreds write: ** Wish I had heard of you before.” Write to-day. Address: 


appellation —GrorGE WASHINGTON. U. S. SCHOOL, OF MUSIC, Box 4H,19 Union Square, New York, N.Y- 











J It isn’t what you used to be, it’s 
t you are today that makes you 
‘re going to be tomorrow. 































@ You who mean to get ahead then, 


are going ahead now. 
‘ 

@ The just as many letters in the 
word present as there are in the word 
success—the magic seven. Tomorrow 
is too late, one over the line—eight. 
q “Tomorrow- men,” “after -a-whilers” 

they are they to whom the Sheldon 
School of Scientific Salesmanship 
means nothing. We have no students 
in the land of “Pretty-Soon.” 
g \ ure going to decide mow your 
future as a salesman; if you are an 
employer you are going to decide now 
what yo 


1 are going to doto make your 
salesmen better. 


ion is the condition precedent 





owe it to yourself to be better, 
bigger tronger, abler. Sheldon’s 
Scientific Salesmanship will 
your selling ability 100%; 
if yo in business it will make your 
alesmen sell 100% more goods. 


q@ Its the man on the road the 


e principles which underlie 
sales é You are in debt to your 


salesm uu Owe it to them to in- 
re r effectiveness, to help them 
to hel They are in debt to you 
to d 1e best they can. 
g W advertising booklets that 
we are ing out that tell all about 
The S n School—what it has done 
for test commercial houses in 
the y—what the Sheldon Course 
ac f man on the road—for you 
the firing line; for you 
ou eon the selling end of your 
bu mpaign. 
G You e salesman—determined to 
make n sales next year than this— 
m« s than last—you need this 


Correspondence Course. 








q Y e employer—who expect 
n to lead the trade—both 
of of you are doubly duty- 
bound nd out what The Sheldon 
: nd what it is doing to make 


y 1 € 


lress will bring the descrip- 
t ts; they’re well worth send- 
ing 1 ought to have them. 


[The Sheldon School 
(1543) The Republic, Chicago 
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The Home Garden 
By Mary Rogers Miller 


Planting Bulbs in the Fall 


unorthodox except in rare cases. Now that 
“gardenitis” has become the most popular malady 
of the century, fall planting of seeds, bulbs, perennials, 
shrubs and even trees is one of the most characteristic 
“symptoms.” 

With a greater knowledge of plants and their possi- 
bilities has come the determination to extend the 
garden’s productive season to round out the year. 
Flowers, fruits and vegetables every month of the 
twelve is the modern garden-maker’s ideal. To 
approach such an ideal it is necessary to make plant- 
ing, transplanting and seed sowing a continuous per- 
formance. 

a + 


A Bus GARDEN.—Sometimes I think the bulb 
“cranks” have the most beautiful gardens. However 
that may be, of this be sure: if you leave bulbs 
out of your outdoor garden you deprive yourself of 
much joy; and for indoor blooming throughout the 
Without a pot of 
hyacinths, narcissuses, or jonquils, life would degenerate 
into a chore. 

Bulbs for winter or spring bloom should be planted 
in October. Indoors some kinds may safely be started 


| later. Outdoors the general rule is: plant bulbs about 


six weeks before the regular freezing nights are expected. 
If planted earlier top growth is likely to start,and that 
must be avoided at any cost. Root growth must be 
vigorous first and foliage next, or the flowers will be a 
failure. 

a a 


OvutTpoor PLANTING.—The most popular bulbs for 
outdoor use in this country are tulips, narcissuses, cro- 
cuses, hyacinths, jonquils, daffodils, squills and Roman 
hyacinths. Whether these shall be in formal beds or 


| informal borders, in masses or Scattered in haphazard 





fashion over the lawn,is a matter of taste. For the 
simple home garden the formal bed, in star or crescent 
or other conventional design seems out of place. In 
small city parks with stone fountains and statues 
they are more fitting. Union Square, New York, 
would not be improved if its tulips were scattered in the 
clipped grass or in an informal border. Those design 
beds. mean toil; with only ordinary attention the 
figures melt into a jumble, the stars are pointless and 
the crescents look as if rats had been nibbling their 
edges. So we group our bulbs in the front of the 
hardy border or in narrow beds against a good back- 
ground, or in dark corners that need lighting. 
PREPARATION OF THE SorL.—A loamy or sandy soil 
is best for bulbs. Fresh manure on the soil or stag- 
nant water will cause rot. Large bulbs, like tulips, 


narcissuses, and hyacinths, should be covered with four 
to six inches of soil, and other bulbs in the same pro- 
portion of size to depth. 

The mulching of bulb beds is important. They 
should not be covered too soon nor uncovered too 
late. As they are hardy, they resent coddling. It is 
a common sight to see pale, sickly ‘eaves hurrying up 
through a thick mat of bedclothes too early in spring. 
The winter covering should be taken off a little at a 
time to inure the young leaves gradually to the icy 
spring winds. Leaves or coarse hay make the best 
mulch. 

. + 


INDOOR PLANTING.—Do you want to give your 
friends a pot of blooming narcissuses or Chinese sacred 
lilies for window or dining table? Would you like to 
supply a lenten fair with dozens of crocus blooms? 
Bulbs for winter blossoming indoors may be started 
as early as August and as late as December. Pots, 
florist’s flats, tin cans and soap boxes may all be used; 
the latter especially for flowers to be cut. 

The “greenhorn”’ will find the following directions 
explicit enough, and this is the best time to say that 
less skill is required to grow bulbs to perfection in 
the window than to carry on any other line of garden- 
ing. Once properly planted the bulbs do the rest. 

To pot a single large-sized hyacinth or narcissus 
bulb choose a four or five-inch pot. Put a handful 
of pot shreds or small stones in the bottom. Fill the 
pot half full of fine, rich loamy soil mixed with a little 
sand. Shake down well, but do not pack. Try the 
bulb in the center of the pot. If it rises too near the 
top take out some of the soil. When planted the bulb 
should be just below the surface of the soil, which 
should come to within an inch of the top of the pot. 
Fill the soil in around the bulb carefully, but do not 
push or twist the bulb to firm it,as this packs the soil 
underneath and makes trouble. 

Three or four bulbs of one variety do well in one 
pot. Crocuses and tulips are particularly adapted for 
this. Care should always be taken in grouping either 
in pots or in boxes to combine varieties whose colors 
harmonize and which bloom at the same time approxi- 
mately. Bulbs are not so full of magenta horrors as 
are many kinds of plants, but it is always’safe to group 
white with the others. One of the wonders of the 
neighborhood is the annual show of crocuses in window 
boxes on our street. Seventy golden blossoms were 
cut one day and there were more to follow. 

After being properly potted the bulbs must be 
protected from the light to prevent that premature 
top growth which is their undoing. The necessary 
cool, dark place is hard to find in a city flat for instance. 
One year our bulbs all “came blind” because our 
dark closet was too warm. Where there is even the 
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merest scrap of real outdoors, the best thing to do is 


to bury all the pots and cans and boxes in a trench | 


under four inches of sand, ashes, or rotted leaves. 
Or they may be buried in this way in the cellar. 

For the first flowers, a few pots of Roman hyacinths 
or paper-white narcissuses may be taken up after five 
or six weeks. These should bloom for Christmas. 
After eight weeks it is safe to remove any or all. For 
a succession of bloom take out a few every fortnight. 
If brought directly into warm, strong light, the flowers 
rush up and the foliage is poor. A sojourn of a few 
weeks in the cool but not freezing garret should follow 
the months of darkness. 


a a 


FLOWERS WITHOUT SorL.—Hyacinths and Chinese 
sacred lilies are quite commonly grown in bowls or 
glasses of water. “They say” that crocuses and trum- 
pet narcissuses and others do equally well; I have never 
tried them. But having once succeeded with the 
sacred lilies one can hardly do without a dish of them. 
Choose a plain glass fruit dish, earthen bowl, in fact 
anything that will hold water. For a single bulb a 





DAFFODILS GROWN IN A BEDROOM WINDOW 





pint will be sufficient. For three bulbs a quart is not 
too much. Prop the bulbs with stones as large as eggs 
so they will stand upright. Keep the dish filled with- 
water that is not too cold. The bulbs should just 
touch the surface of the water. Do n’t worry if it 
should not bear the test of the most sensitive olfactory 
organs. Drop a few pieces of charcoal into the water 
instead. Unless your room is too hot and dry, there 
will rise from those three bulbs spikes of pure white 
flowers diffusing a fragrance that will make you forget 
that there are any ill odors in the world. Christmas 
without these flowers would hardly be Christmas in 
our house. 

If planted in hyacinth glasses to be had at a florist’s, 
bulbs must be kept in a cool, dark place just as if set 
in soil until the roots are well developed, then trans- 
ferred to moderate light, and finally brought to the 
sunshine to blossom. The clear glasses with no orna- 
mentation are in best taste. Fancy receptacles dis- 
tract the attention from the growing plant. 


a a 


How To Buy Buiss.—The common way is to put 
off buying the bulbs till it is all but too late, then to 
hurry to a department store and take what you can get. 
You may make that mistake once, but not twice. Is 
there any more fascinating literature than the fall cata- 
logues put out nowadays by the bulbimporters? (You 
know it is cheaper to import than to grow bulbs; be- 
sides we have n’t the knack yet.) If you go at it right 
you may get your bulbs in original packages right from 
Holland. Is that better than taking the much-handled 
culls from the department store? The best are none 
too good. They cost more to buy, but who would n’t 
rather have a dozen splendid ones than a score which 
are merely good, and probably bad or indifferent? 

Be conservative when making out your order. Be 
not deceived by seductive descriptions. “Exquisite 
mauve” is likely to turn out a faded purple, while 
“delicate azure variegated with blush pink” may 
under your unskilled. hands degenerate into pale- 
blue spotted with magenta. The bulb man will lose 
money if he does n’t sell his novelties, but your little 
order will not make or marhim. Select a few standard 
plain red and yellow, pink and white ones, and as 
your experience grows your tastes will become more 
fastidious. But if your heart is set on a new variety 
named for a popular tenor, buy it and be happy. 
What are bulbs for except to bring light out of dark- 
ness. I’ll be the last to say, “I told you so,” if your 
favorite strikes a false note. 


= » 
Ask the Author 
By EDMUND VANCE COOKE 


"THE problem novel being writ, 
Tis more than hinted; 
Another problem faces it:— 
To get it printed! 
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Something to mend or make—which Tool will do it? Open the 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinet and lay your hand on the right too) in 
asecond, It’s a great thing to have such a tool cabinet in the house. 
In most homes there’s a hammer, a screw driver and a tack puller, 
but if there’s something to be planed or filed or a hole to be bored or 
something to be squared up—you’re stuck. The 


KEEN KUTTER (388k. 


contains every tool necessary for general use and every tool is guaranteed to beastrictl 
) L *tly high grade 3 
is the only cabinet in which all the tools are strictly high grade, every one being guaranteea by the werner onde 
Every tool in the Keen Kutter Cabinet is a Keen Kutter, bears the Keen Kutter trade 
mark and is made under the Keen Kutter motto—** The Recollection of Quality Remains SIMMO 
Long After the Pricets Forgotten”? The mark and motto that for 36 years has identified ec “KS 


& tool as standard and which covers a complete line of tools. 
The Keen Kutter line of tools was awarded the Grand Prize at the World’s Fair, 44 | f 















St. Louis, Mo. No other line of tools can show a similar reward. 
Keen Kutter Tool Cabinets and Keen Kutter Tools are for sale by all first-class dealers. 
It will pay you to write for a copy of our handsome book on Keen Kutter Tools. It’s 
a book every user of tools will find useful as a permanent reference. We will mail 
you a copy FREE. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louis, Mo. 298 Broadway, New York City. 

















The ABBOT 5322 Shoe 


“Always in Good Form” 


(TRADE MARK) 


HERE’S only one way you'll ever know just how 
good a bargain the Abbot Shoe at $3.00 is. Buy one 


pair and make a memorandum of comparison like this: 



















PRICE | REPAIRS | 
The Abbot Shoe | $ $ 
The... (?)...Shoe 


LENGTH OF SERVICE 














Your experience will make out a better case 
for us than a whole page of arguments for 
leather, lasts and styles. 

There zs a point where low price and 
good quality meet—below that they part. 
The Abbot price is as low as a really fine 
shoe can be sold for, and while we do 
not claim equality with $5.00 and 
$6.00 shoes, we know that Abbot 

leather, style and workmanship are so 
good that we can depend on merit 
alone to secure steady sales if we can sell you the first pair. 


Next time ask your dealer for the Abbot. If 
he does not keep them let us tell you who does. 


LEWIS A. CROSSETT, Inc. 


NORTH ABINGTON, MASS. 
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AN HONEST DEALER 


never substitutes an inferior article for the sake of 
greater profit. The dealer who does is not honest. 


2 
When you ask your dealer for O7EE 
half-hose, make up your mind before you ask him 
that you are demanding an article that has been 
carried up to the highest standard for twenty-eight 
years, and that something else will 
not do. 


During this time the trade-mark ¢¢ ”? has 


appeared on the toe of our famous half-hose as a 
guarantee of goodness. 

While the profits on 2 products are in some 
cases smaller than on inferior hosiery, yous pay no 


more for the genuine article, and certainly 
benefit by wearing hosiery of known quality. 
Gaieeit Colors are fast and harmless. 
We manufacture our own yarns, and warrant a uni- 
formity of grade and the best of quality. #f you 
ever find our goods otherwise than 
represented, send them hack to us, 
and we’!ll cheerfully make them good. 
Style 19s W. isa style of unusual merit. The 
uppers are made .of carefully selected cottons, dyed in 
our famous Snowblack, which will neither crock, stain 
or fade. The soles are of natural Egyptian cotton 
undyed ; of medium light weight, in sizes from 9 to 
1% inclusive 


Price 25 cents per pair; 
Six pairs for $1.50. 


If you cannot procure them from your 
local dealer, do not nccept a substitute 
but send your order direct to us, an 
we will promptly deliver the same, 
charges prepnid, toany part ofthe U.S. 
upon receipt of price. 
Our attractive Catalog is profusely illus- 
trated in colors, shows styles, weights and prices of our 
men’s half-hose, and also children’s and misses’ ribbed 
cotton stockings. Senda postal forit to-day. It’s free. 


SHAW STOCKING COMPANY 
200 Shaw St., LOWELL, MASS. 














getting Heat and Light at One Cost 


The Giant Heater is easily applied to 
any lamp chimney, gas jet or mantle 
burner, and will heat an ordinary room 
comfortably in zero weather. Does not 
interfere with light. 

Economical, as no more gas or oil is 
consumed with our heater attached than 
without. Absolutely no danger as the 
heater in no way interferes with combus- 

8 a scientifically constructed brass globe that 
accumulates, intensifies and radiates the heat from your central 
draught lamp or gas jet that ordinarily goes to waste—giving a 
thorough and uniform heat. Attracts cold air on the vacuum 
principle, thor shly warming, purifying and circulating it. No 

ble. Every home needs a Giant Heater at 


tion. This heater 





some time of the year—and some need it all the time—for the 

bath room, sick room, bed room, den. or office; for light 

er for shaving, warming babies’ food, etc. 

rsalist Church, Halifax, Nova Scotia, wrote us Feb. 

28, 1903: «-G nd furnace fire out, dining room cold. Put Giant 

Heater on la: p. When breakfast was ready the room was comfort- 
ably warm. It'sa ¥ 


a Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
Price, Nickel plated on Brass, - $2.00 





send it by first ex- 
If, however, you want 
nd for booklet. 


Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded if 
returned in ten days. 


Giant Heater Company 
255 Monmouth Street, Springfield, Mass. 


GINSENG 


towards successful cultivation, and pay you highest market price 
for your Dry Roots. Send stamp for illustrated booklet ** D.’”’ 
NORTH AMERICAN GINSENG CO., Station C, LOUISVILLE, KY. 





On Gas Flame 








Detailed advice and special in- 
structions regarding its culture. | 
It will pay you to investigateour | 
practical and common sense 
methods. We supply choicest 
American Roots and Seeds at 
most reasonable prices, help you 
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oosevelt's German Days 


A HITHERTO UNWRITTEN CHAPTER IN THE LIFE Or OUR PRES- 


IDENT.—HIS BOYHOOD DAYS WITH 


IN DRESDEN, 


AN OLD GERMAN FAMILY 


SOME OF WHOSE MEMBERS ARE STILL LIVING 


By Louis Viereck 


I" is well known that Theodore Roosevelt was rather 
delicate as a child. It was therefore deemed advisa- 
ble to send him to Africa, in the beginning of 1873, at the 
time when his father went to Vienna as United States 
commissioner at the World’s Fair. In the wholesome 
air of the mountainous plains of Algeria it was hoped 
that he would strengthen his weakened lungs. Indeed, 
his stay there benefited his health so greatly that, after 
a few months, his parents could consider the plan of 
sending him to Germany, whither he himself -ardently 
desired to go. They chose Dresden, partly because of 
its magnificent site, and partly because of the educa- 
tional advantages it offers. These are so highly es- 
teemed by Englishmen and Americans that, on account 
of the great number who flock every year to the Saxon 
capital, one of its most elegant quarters has received 
the surname of “English.” But it was not in this part 
of Dresden that young Teddy lived, with his little 
brother Elliot and his sister Corinne. It was in the 
house of City Counselor and Attorney-at-law Dr. Mink- 
witz, a character well know in liberal circles. He had 
taken part in the revolutionary movement of 1848, and 
was known as a democratic leader. When the rebellion 
had failed, the wrath of the reactionaries was turned 
against him. He was arrested, and suffered an im- 
prisonment of one year and a half on a charge of high 
treason, but was finally acquitted for lack of evidence. 
Amid the many misfortunes, financial, etc., which had 
befallen him, prominent Americans in Dresden re- 
mained his friends; among others, Consul Brentano. 
It was he who recommended Dr. Minkwitz to Roose- 
velt’s father. On this recommendation the Roosevelt 
children were entrusted to his care, and they lived for 
some months in a quaint old dwelling, near Elbe, at 
No. 2 Brueckenstrasse, now called 33 Ostra Allee. 
Personally, Dr. Minkwitz could devote but little at- 
tention to his three little 
wards, because his fellow citi- 
zens had elected him as their 
representative in the reichs- 
tag,for which reason he spent 
the greater part of his time in 
Berlin. Yet he must have 
made a deep impression on 
young Mr. Roosevelt, who 
had a strange predilection for 
the grave and quiet old man, 
though the latter but rarely 
took part in the conversa- 
tion. One evening, when Dr. 
Minkwitz was out of town, 
young Theodore asked for 
him repeatedly. ‘Where’s 
Dr. Minkwitz, and why has 
he not come home?” At 
length Mrs. Minkwitz, a good- 


DR. MINKWwiITz 


Perhaps it is interesting to mention that he quotes re- 
peatedly from the “‘Nibelungenlied”’ in his well-known 
book, ‘The Winning of the West.” , 

In addition to this Fraulein Minkwitz read German. 
history with the children. They finished the first chap- 
ter of Duller’s “Geschichte des Deutschen Volkes.” Fur- 
thermore, they had a little practice in arithmetic to. 
make the three little Americans acquainted with the 
German terminology in that science. Poems, as far as. 
his former teacher recollects, Theodore never learned 
by heart, excepting, perhaps, one,—‘“‘Vor Allem Eins, 
Mein Kind. Sei Treu und Wahr,”—“ Above All, My 
Boy, Faithful Be and True,”—which he certainly took 
to heart. He was not a very brilliant scholar,-at this. 
period, his main endeavor being to understand all the 
problems of life which confronted him daily. 


- a 


There is, however, another great and lasting influence 
which Roosevelt’s German “Jehrjahre” exerted on him 
through the person of the painter and writer, Wegener, 
his instructor in drawing. Wegener was a man of con- 
siderable talent, a specialist in the painting of prairie 
scenes and author of several books on animal life. He 
was a jolly old gentleman who soon discovered in Teddy 
talents more than ordinary. He took pains to develop 
his pupil’s gifts and made special efforts to strengthen 
in him an appreciation of the beauties of nature and to 
develop his powers of observation. It is mainly due to 
this influence that Mr. Roosevelt, in later years, on his. 
ranch by the little Missouri, became a diligent observer 
of nature, whose opinions were accepted as authori- 
tative by scientific men. Even when he held the office 


of assistant secretary of the navy, Mr. Roosevelt still 
found time to take part in a discussion, in one of the 
leading scientific reviews, concerning the proper classi- 





Mme. MINKWwITz 


FRAU FISCHER 


President Roosevelt lived with Dr. Minkwitz’s family in Dresden in 1873. Mr. Viereck visited 
the Minkwitz household last year, and from its members gathered the facts for his article 





natured old lady, asked him 

why he was so eager to see 

the Herr Stadtrat, who talked but very little with the 
children. 

“Ah,” he replied, “that does not matter, the Herr 
Doktor sieht aus,’—“he looks.” In 1886, Dr. Mink- 
witz died, thirteen years after he had safely returned 
his charges to their parents; but he is still unforgotten 
by those who knew him, and especially by his grateful 
pupil, Theodore Roosevelt. 


a a 


A boy of young Roosevelt’s character probably found 
that freedom from restraint which was occasioned by 
Dr. Minkwitz’s frequent absences not unfruitful. Thus 
he learned to act independently and to decide things 
according to his own will, a practice which, to the regret 
of some people, he has continued to the present day. 

During these days Mr. Roosevelt picked up German 
rapidly. His teacher was Fraulein Anna Minkwitz, 
who has since become Frau Fischer, and who supplied 
me with most of my anecdotes,,and with the only exist- 
ing picture of young Roosevelt at this time. The 
studies she pursued with the children were as simple 
as possible, as all three were beginners and Corinne 
and Elliot were of a very tender age. Their German 
grammar they learned from Otto’s “Lehrbuch fuer 
Junge Englander, die Deutsch Lernen Wollen,”’ and 
Otto’s “Grammar for Young Englishmen Who Want 
to Learn German.” ‘hey read short stories and some 
poems. Fraulein Minkwitz’s main object was to give 
the children practice in speaking. Young Teddy, how- 
ever, had a ready apprehension, and liked to read Ger- 
man. The Frau Rat had presented him with a copy 
of the “‘ Nibelungenlied.”” As soon as the book was in 
his hands he began to peruse it eagerly, and from his 
remarks it became clear that he understood the con- 
tents as well as any German boy of hisage. Naturally, 
the brisk fighting and personal valor of the doughty 
knights appealed to him far more than anything else. 


fication and geographical distribution of a certain spe- 
cies of antelope, one of which is even named after him. 
His books on hunting life are too well known to need 
comment here. 

During his stay in Dresden, Roosevelt rarely at- 
tended theaters and concerts, but devoted most of his 
leisure hours to walks in the vicinity of the city and to 
walking tours through the “‘Saechsische Schweiz.”” He 
did not have many intimate friends, the principal rea- 
son being that his asthmatic troubles made uninter- 
rupted conversation impossible. He became, as good 
Frau Fischer says, a regular “bookworm,” and spent 
hour after hour in the study of German classics. Phases 
of life and worlds of thought utterly unknown to the 
average American boy of his age were thus opened to 
him. 

a 

More entertaining, perhaps, and equally interesting, 
are the anecdotes which are told about our President by 
the Minkwitz family. Frau Fischer distinctly recol- 
lects that once she prophesied the future greatness of 
young Teddy. She says: “One day I had a con- 
versation with Mrs. Roosevelt, who said to me, ‘I 
wonder what is going to become of my Teddy?’ I 
replied, ‘You need not be anxious about him. He will 
surely be one day a great professor, or, who knows, he 
may become even president of the United States.’ 
Mrs. Roosevelt rebuked me. She said such a thing 
was impossible, and asked how I could have struck 
upon such an absurdity. But, perhaps on account of 
my impulsive remark, I have since continually watched 
Theodore Roosevelt’s career, and have always been 
glad when he has made a step forward in the world.” 

a 7 


When in the summer of 1873, the Roosevelt children 
were introduced to the Minkwitz family, they had never 
spoken German, and conditions in Germany were alto- 
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gether new to them. Nevertheless, they soon adapted 
themselves to their new environment, especially Theo- 
dore, who showed remarkable ability. A few days 
after his arrival Miss Minkwitz’s brother came home 
from the university of Leipzig, at which he was studying, 
and told the company a German student’s joke. Every- 
body knows how deep these are. This joke must have 


been particularly good, for everyone laughed, most of | 


all Teddy. Fraulein Minkwitz was greatly surprised 
at this, and asked him how he could understand it at 
all. Thereupon Teddy proceeded to repeat the whole 
story to her in English in a way which proved beyond 
doubt that he saw the point. ‘He seemed to pick 
up things, one did n’t know how,” she said. 

At that time Frau Rat had in her service a good old 


servant girl, named Emily, who had an admirer by the | 
name of Charles, a fact which had escaped the Mink- |! 


witz family’s attention altogether, although the girl had 
stayed with them for some years. Theodore had been 
in the house but a few days when, one morning, he 
created a sensation by saying, ‘‘ Emilie, ich bin Karl, 
ich liebe Du!” (Emily, I am Karl, I love thee.’’) 


” a 


He was passionately fond of books on natural sci- 
ence, especially of Brehm’s ‘“Thierleben,” which he 
studied eagerly. One day he got it into his head that 
he must have a rat, a mole, or a hamster. When he 
asked Miss Minkwitz where he could get one, she told 
him that she did n’t know. The lad then began to in- 
vestigate for himself, and finally came back from the 
city swinging in triumph, like a trophy, a dead mole and 


a dead German marmot. He had discovered a man. | 
who had white mice for sale, and from him had pro- 
cured what he wanted. He next went to work to strip | 


the animals of their skins, in the kitchen, and prepared 
to boil them in one of Frau Minkwitz’s saucepans. But 
here the good old Frau Rat interfered. He therefore 
went to the back yard, built himself a little oven from 
bricks, skinned the animals, and, after having boiled 
them, prepared them carefully, putting together skill- 
fully all the parts of the skeleton. 


“ a 


Another time he did this: he was a great collector of 
curious coins. One morning the Minkwitzs had dis- 
cussed the withdrawal from circulation of a certain 
Hanoverian-Brunswick coin, worth about six cents, on 
which was represented a horse in the act of jumping. 


In the afternoon, Fraulein Minkwitz took the children | 


out for a walk. She was walking slowly, and with 
measured steps, as became the daughter of a ratsherr, 


when, to her horror, she saw Theodore suddenly leaning | 
over the stand of an apple-woman, with his fingers in | 


her till. The woman was naturally much excited, and 
tried to wrest the money from the lad’s hand. A 
porter, who was passing by, and who also believed that 
the lad wanted to rob the old lady, came to her assist- 
ance. But for Theodore’s presence of mind, the future 
President of the United States might have fared ill in 
this little encounter. But, before Fraulein Minkwitz 
could interfere, Teddy had helped himself. He had 
opened his pocketbook, and whenever he took a coin 
from the woman’s hoard, he pointed to his own to indi- 
cate to her that she should help herself. 


a“ a 


He had very drastic methods, not only in acquiring 
what he wanted, but also in making others understand 
what he had to say. One day he explained to Emily, 
the servant girl, how mustangs are caught by means,of 
lassoes, in the Wild West. As one may imagine, she 
had not understood the explanation he gave in his 
broken German. So what did young Teddy do? He 
dealt with her in his usual strenuous manner. “A 
minute later,” says Frau Fischer, “fa scream startled 
us all. He had taken a towel, made a knot of it, and 
thrown it over the girl’s head. Poor Emily, very much 
frightened, shouted for help. This awakened father, 
who was taking his afternoon nap. The Herr Rat, 
his nap having been so rudely interrupted, was not in 
the rosiest of humors, and reproached Theodore severe- 
ly. The boy, however, coolly replied: ‘Oh, it’s noth- 
ing; I only wanted her to know what a lasso is like, and 
how it’s used!” 

« a“ 


After the children had lived some months with Dr. 
Minkwitz, Mrs. Roosevelt, who spent, then, most. of 
her time in Paris, took her three children, a young rela- 
tive of hers, and Fraulein Minkwitz along to Switzer- 
land. They went to Augsburg, to Lindau, Lake Gen- 
eva, Samaden and the Engadin. “To me,” Frau 
Fischer says, ‘this is one of the pleasantest recollec- 
tions of my life.” A very humorous scene took place 
on the departure of the little party from Samaden. All 


things had been packed and stored in a wagon, when | 


suddenly a manservant appeared, carrying in his arms 


a large bundle of suits, stockings, shoes, underwear, etc. 


He had discovered that Theodore had discarded all his 





wearing apparel, and, instead of it, had packed his trunk | 


with stones he had collected. Mrs. Roosevelt, how- 
ever, ordered the stones to be thrown away, and his 
clothes to be packed instead. Teddy then sprang from 
the carriage, and filled his pockets with as many stones 
as they could hold,—only a small portion, alas! of the 
treasure, which, with bleeding heart, he was forced to 
leave behind. But he did not show his disappointment 


| 
| 
| 
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The Prudentia 


Issues the Ideal 
Life Insurance Contract. 


Simple and explicit as a bank 
check. Noconfusing technicalities. 
A definite “promise to pay,” with 


Rates, Benefits and Privileges 
Absolutely Fixed and Guaran- 
teed in the Policy. 


Cash Loans. Paid-up Insurance. 
Automatic Extended Insurance. 
Cash Surrender Values. Occupa- 
tion, Residence and Travel Unre- 


stricted, and many other valuable 
features. 


STRENGTH OF 


GIBRALTAR 








POLICIES MAY BE ISSUED WITH 
CASH DIVIDENDS PAYABLE AN- 
NUALLY OR EVERY FIVE YEARS. 











The Instalment Privilege 
is a Splendid Feature of Prudential Policies. 


WHEN POLICY MATURES it may be made payable in one sum; or in from two to 
twenty-five annual instalments ; or in continuous instalments during lifetime of beneficiary 


(or insured); or the sum insured may be left with the Company as a trust fund at 3 per cent 
interest, with annual dividends. 


IS YOUR LIFE INSURED? We have the policy ‘you want at low cost on the Whole 
Life, Limited Payment or Endowment Plan. 





Write us today and we will send free, particulars with rates and benefits at your age. 


The Prudential Insurance Co. of America 


INCORPORATED AS A STOCK COMPANY BY THE STATE OF NEW JERSEY. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. 
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* - ~~ 2 If you are short you will appreciate the unpleasant 

































and humiliating position of the little man in the 
illustration. But you are probably unaware that it is no 
longer necessary to be short and uncomfortable. 
6. The Cartilage Company, of Rochester, N.Y., is the owner 
ie m_ of a method whereby it is possible to add from two to three 
mu -<\ inches tothe stature. It is called the ‘‘Cartilage System” 
: \\ because it is based upon a scientific and physiological 
‘Weer method of expanding the cartilage, all of which is clearly 
= | and fully explained in a booklet entitled **How to 
Grow Tall,’”’ which is yours for the asking. 

The Cartilage System builds up the entire body 
harmoniously. It not only increases the height, but its 
use means better health, more nerve force, increased 
bodily development and longer life. Its use necessi- 
tates no drugs, no internal treating, no operation, 
no hard work, no big expense, Your height can be 
increased, no matter what your age or sex may be, 
and this can be done at home without the knowledge 
of others. This new and original method of increas- 
ing one’s height has received the enthusiastic endorse- 
ment of physicians and instructors in physical culture. 
If you would like to add to your height, so as to be 
able to see in a crowd, walk without embarrassment 
with those who are tall, and enjoy the other advan- 
tages of proper height, you should write at once for 
a copy of our free booklet, ** How to Grow Tall.” It 
tells you how to accomplish these results quickly, 
surely and permanently. Nothing isleft unexplained. 
After you read it, your only wonder will be, * Why 
did not someone think of it before?” Write to-day— 


THE CARTILAGE COMPANY 
145-A, Unity Bidg., Rochester, N. Y. 
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SHAVE FIRST 


THEN PAY 


IF SATISFIED 


NO MONEY—NO DEPOSIT 
















sas WHAT'S that?” said the peddler to his 
customer who had bought a razor the 
week before, “‘ Tried to shave with it, did you? 
Why, that razor wasn’t made to shave with— 
no, indeed! That razor was made to sell.” 






The remembrance of this time-worn tale leads 
me to offer the Ster/ing Razor to you Free On 
Trial. If, after seven days’ trial, you find that 
the Sterling is (unlike many other razors) made 
to shave with, not just to se//, you can pay me 
for it. If you’re dissatisfied simply return it at 
my expense. You can’t lose. Because this is 
no “money back” proposition. You don’t 
pay wszi/ you're satisfied. 


























The Sterling ‘* Safety” is the final develo 
ment of safety razorevolution. It is as simple 


as a lead pencil. Has no loose parts—no me- 
chanical adjustment necessary. A simple twist 
of the wrist and the blade may be slipped in or 
out—that’s all there is to it. Triple plated 


holder—ebony handle. Fits intoa handy satin- 
lined, morocco-covered case, along with 24 of 
the brightest, smoothest, keenest blades. The 
Sterling **Old Style” is equally good in its 
way and has 12 interchangeable blades. 


Sterling Blades are made of the finest razor 
steel that money can buy—costs us twice as 
much as the steel used in any other safety razor 
blades. Each blade is tempered, ground and 
hand honed in oil and hand stropped. Andeach 
blade must pass the Sherman Test, the most 
rigid test to which a razor blade can be sub- 
jected. No other safety razor blade could pass 
this test. But we must make certain that the 
temper and cutting edge of every blade is per- 
fect and /asting. We cannot afford to pass any 
but faultless razor blades. Because— 


We keep every blade sharp for all time— 
free of expense to you. Here’s the idea:— 
If the price of the razor, five dollars, is promptl 
remitted at the end of the trial on mj we will 
—- keep your blades in perfect order. You 
simply all us dull blades and we remail them 
to you carefully honed, ground and stropped 
free of charge. That's something no other 
razor maker on earth dares to do. 



























You see the Sferling must give you better satis- 
faction all the way through than any other razor of 
any kind. It must shave you easier, cleaner, and 
quicker than any other razor—whether your beard 
is wiry or fine, regular or irregular, whether your 
skin is tough or tender. Because the Sterling 
inust sell itself to you. And then we must keep 
it in perfect order for all time. 


Just send me your name, occupation 
home and business address and I will send 
you either the Sterling “Safety” or “Old 
Style,” with a fullset of blades—a year’s 
supply of razors adjusted to your partic- 
ular requirements. When you write 

sure to state which style you want and 
whether to cut close or medium. This will 
avoid delay. } 


P.C. SHERMAN, Pres, SHERMAN & CO.,'ne 
Box 36A, 41 Park Row, NEW YORK ' 











Placed in Your Home for $1.00 


Easy Payment Plan 


$2.00 AND UP 0 Hl COMBINATION STEAM 
EBASY TO GLEAN VU"Hii® 


COOKER AND BAKER. 


Guaranteed to save 50 per cent in 
fuel, labor, time and provisions. A 
whole meal cooked over one burner on 
any stove. It assures you deliciously 
cooked hot meals. Thirty days’ 
) trial. No intermingling of odors or 
‘ tastes. Fine for winter use on coal or 

wood stoves. A necessity every day 
of the year. The only healthful way 
to cook foods and bread-stuffs. 

Handsomely Mlustrated Cat- 
niogue Free. $1.00 Cook Book for 
four cents postage. y WANT 

" GOOD AGENTS. $80 and $40 
It Whistles weekly and expenses. 
**0-HI-0O” COOKER CO., 924 Jefferson Ave,, Toledo, Ohio. 


Witt», Li Motsinger Auto-Sparker 

















starts and runs 
Gas Engines without Batteries. 
> No other machine can do it successfully for 
lack of original patents owned by us. No 






é , twist motionin our drive. No belt orswitch 
(aus «, necessary. No batteries whatever, for 
aa make and break or jump-spark. Water 
= "3 and dust-proof. Fully guaranteed. 
infor- y MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. CO. 
mation. 29 Main St., Pendleton, Ind., U.S. A. 








MAKE MIONEY EASY 


We want agents to represent us in every county selling the 
popular Novelty Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, 






etc., on handle. The very latest fad. 
Agents Earn $75—$300 a Month 
g profits—quick sales—exclusive territory. Great sellers for 


X-mas Gifts. Write quick for our Mberal money making special 
offer to agents. Don'tdelay. Our new self-sharpening scissors are 
the quickest sellers for lady agents. Noexperience required. We 
show you how. 

Novelty Cutlery Company, 53 Bar St., Canton, Ohio. 







in any way,.always bearing such things with perfect 
self-control and equanimity. 

Theodore’s love for his mother was very tender. She 
was to him the embodiment of all his dreams and ideals. 
“How often,” says old Frau Fischer, “have I heard 
him say, ‘Oh, how is it possible for my beautiful 
mother to have such an ugly son!’’ 

When they had returned from Switzerland, Teddy 
suffered from attacks of asthma even more severe 
than usual. He was always thankful for every little 
favor done to him, and never lost his good humor. “ We 
all loved him,” the three old ladies affirmed, “although 
he was a lively lad and made a deal of noise. But, on 
the other hand, he was kind and considerate. When- 
ever his mother was in Dresden tosee the children, Elliot 
and Corinne stayed with her at the hotel, but Theodore 
always came home punctually for dinner. We always 
felt that he did this out of consideration for us, and to 
show us that he liked our way of living as well as the 
expensive fable d’hote at the hotel. He was moderate 
in his expenses. His brother Elliot, at times, hired a 
riding-horse, but Theodore would remain at home. He 
went out only with the family, except when he was in- 
vited to his aunt’s or wanted to go ‘shopping,’ as far as 
that was possible in good old Dresden town.” 


* 2 


Another story resembling this shows, in a way, young 
Teddy’s keen appreciation of humor. Mrs. Roosevelt 
had asked Fraulein Minkwitz to take the children to an 
American dentist. This she did. At the dentist’s, 
Teddy first presented his teeth,—the pride of his later 
years. The dentist examined them and found them 
perfect, as might have been expected. The same was 
the case with Elliot. ‘To Corinne he said: ‘There is 
a little milk-tooth which is bad; do you want me to ex- 
tract it?” She replied: ‘No, sir, I can do that my- 
self.” ‘Then doit soon!” the doctor remarked. On 
going, Friulein Minkwitz asked for the bill. She was 
aghast when the doctor calmly named the sum of fifteen 
dollars. Almost stupefied, she took the money from 
her purse and handed it to him. On the way down- 
stairs Teddy whispered: ‘Do you know what was 
worth the money?” “No,” she replied. “I will tell 
you; it was the face you made when you heard the 
price,—I’d give twice as much if I could see you make 
such a face again.” The other children had not looked 
at Fraulein Minkwitz, but Teddy’s first thought had 
been: ‘I wonder what kind of a face she is going to 


Thus relations of the friendliest kind were estab- 
lished between the Roosevelts and the Minkwitz 
family. But, all pleasant times must come to an end. 
In the middle of October, 1873, Fraulein Minkwitz, 


De Witte’s Start in Life, 


SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


their faithful guardian and teacher, accompanied the 
children to England, where: they ted,—never to 
meet again. New scenes en; their attention, 
new interests arose, and, though they never lost a cor- 
dial recollection of their old friends, time and oppor- 
tunity for correspondence never came. 

It was not until 1875 that Frau Fischer received a 
letter from Corinne. She replied immediately, an- 
nouncing her marriage to Herr Fischer, and received 
from Teddy the following letter, which, for various 
reasons, is not uninteresting to-day:— 


NEw York, February 5, 1876. 
DEAR FRAU FISCHER:— 

All the family send you many congratulations, in 
which I most heartily join. Until Corinne received 
your letter, we knew nothing about your marriage, 
or, indeed, about any of the affairs of your family. 
Remember me most kindly to Herr Leon, and tell 
him that I wish him all possible happiness in his 
marriage. How is Richard? I shall never forget 
how he used to sit up with me, at night, when I was 
sick with asthma. 

During the last few years very little of importance 
has happened to our family. I have enjoyed excel- 
lent health, but mother still continues an invalid, 
and Elliot has at times been very ill, so that he has 
been unable to study and has been forced to leave New 
York in the winter. He went to England for a 
couple of months, but he was just as sick there, so 
returned and spent last winter in Florida. At present 
he is in Texas. ; 

I shall not go into business until I have passed 
through college, which will not be for over four years. 
What business I shall enter then I do not know, for we 
have been forced to give up the glass business on 
account of the “‘ panic.” 

This winter I am studying quite hard, and so is 
Corinne. We have passed the summer by the sea- 
shore, at a place called Oyster Bay. There we all en- 
joyed ourselves greatly, especially Elliot and myself. 
We had a sailboat, and each of us had a horse. 

Last winter we had much skating, and I was hurt 
while on the ice, falling on my head and being senseless 
for several hours. ‘This winter we have hardly had any 
snow or ice. 

How is Fraulein Emma? Elliot often has spoken of 
how she used to teach him poetry. I am very glad 
that Fraulein Selma has become such an artist. Re- 
member me to your Herr Father and Frau Mother 
and to Fraulein Lina. 

All the family send their regards, and, with much 
love from myself, I remain your true friend, 


‘THEODORE ROOSEVELT. 


By Vance Thompson 





HERE has undoubtedly been a consid- 
erable increase of friendly sentiment 
among the American people toward Rus- 
sia as a result of the Peace Conference 
recently held at Portsmouth. This has 
been due for the most part to the excel- 
lent impression made in this country by 
the czar’s senior envoy, Sergius Julievitch 
de Witte. 

De Witte, who has won a great many 
friends by his pleasing and striking per- 
sonality, is without a doubt the biggest 
man in Russian public life to-day, and 
ranks among the greatest statesmen from 
any country who have visited our shores 
in recent years. 

A few years ago he was but little 
known outside of his own country, and 
yet in the attainments of national finance, 
in which he has been eminently success- 
ful, he has stood with Gladstone of England and von 
Miquel of Germany as the only great statesmen-finan- 
ciers of the last half century. The reorganization of 
the Bank of Russia, the establishment of a protective 
tariff, the setting aside of reserve funds to assist agri- 
culture, and the reduction of taxes through the sub- 
stitution of indirect for direct taxation,—these have 
been only a part of his work. The lessening of the 
burden of taxation has made him, as well, the most 
popular minister in Russia. 

When De Witte came to power, over ten years ago, 
Russian finances were in a.bad way, in spite of Vish- 
negradski’s patient efforts to conquer the confidence of 
Europe. De Witte was essentially a practical man. 
He had been trained in a railway office; he had risen 
to the post of director. He took office in a bad year. 
Everywhere the crops had failed. The old war debt 
weighed on the treasury. Taxes were heavy. The 
tariff was in confusion. Yet, within a twelvemonth, 
he swung the country into the sunlight, and succeeded 
finally in putting the finances on a solid and perma- 
nent basis. 

When the crops failed in 1892 he lent the farmers 
and peasants nearly thirty-three million dollars. The 
money came back. Another yegr,—it was 1898,— 
over seven million dollars were lent thus, in one single 





province. He has been. endeavoring to break down 
the old communal system, whereby the peasants 
} owned and worked their lands in common, and 
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to introduce individual ownership. 

By establishing a state monopoly in 
alcohol, De Witte has vastly decreased 
intemperance among the Russian peas- 
antry. By his foresight he has started 
a progressive development of the new 
lands to the eastward. He is both an 
intensive and extensive statesman,—a 
financier of exceptional ability, a liberal 
whose heart is with the people, a far- 
seeing empire-builder. Long ago he saw 
that the economic and commercial future 
of the empire lay in the extreme East, 
and that, in the vast Russian possessions 
washed by the Pacific and its tributary 
seas, the great ports would, in time, be 
created. Vladivostok was first; Dalny 
came second; and this was to be only 
the beginning. He urged on the great 
Siberian Railway, the first stone of which 
was laid by the present czar in the reign of Alexan- 
der III. It was all part of a broad and well-consid- 
ered policy. 

The results of the recent war will necessitate the 
curtailment of these plans to a very large extent, but 
the policy has been established and will no doubt con- 
tinue throughout all the large portion of Asia still 
under Russian control. 

De Witte’s life-story is remarkably similar to that 
of the representative type of American who has 
worked his way up from very humble beginnings. He 
was the son of German immigrants into Russia. 
That worked against him in the beginning. He was 
not of the race, he was not of the nobility, and he was 
not of the people. His folks were poor. His early 
life was spent among many hardships. He was obliged 
to borrow the books that gave him his first insight to 
knowledge. At first, a chance to attend school was 
denied him, and he taught himself the first rudiments 
of his own reader and of a little French reader which 
he found in a garbage heap. His superiors tried to 
“force him into the peasantry,” as his friends put it. 
Often his books were confiscated and he was shut up 
so that he could not study. 

But he worked patiently and gradually overcame 
one obstacle after another. He finally secured work 
with a railroad in southern Russia in the freight depart- 
ment, and slowly began to rise. He showed talent and 
industry. His instinct for finance won him renown. 
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Questions and Answers 


Conducted by 
MRS. CHRISTINE TERHUNE HERRICK 


E. S. J.—When a young man has called once there 
is no reason why you should not ask him to come again, 
if you wish to have him do so. He might naturally 
think you did not care to have him repeat his visit 
unless you said when bidding him good-by that you 
would be glad to have him call again. « 

° ° ° « 

Mary.—The question of a chaperon is much more 
important than it used to be, in cities, at least, although 
more freedom exists in the country. Still, even there 
I would not advise you to go off for an all-day nutting- 
party or an evening straw-ride without having some 
older woman along to act as chaperon. She need not 
be a “spoil-sport,” by any means, but it is a comfort 
to have some one to whom the girls can turn in case 
of need, and if she is the right sort she will not inter- 
fere with your enjoyment. 

° 4 ° « 

F. K.—If you wish, you can have the finger bowls 
put on the table before the meal and left there all the 
time. This may make things easier when no servant 
is kept. But it is a simple thing for the person who 
changes the plates to bring in the dessert plate with 
a finger bowl and doily upon it at the same time that 
she places the sweets on the table. It looks better 
and there is little trouble in arranging the plates and 
finger bowls before the meal. 

° 4 ° J 

FRANCES L.—If your friend is visiting some one who 
is a stranger to you, it is the correct thing for you to 
send in a card for her when you call on your friend, 
and to invite her with your friend to any entertain- 
ment you give for the latter. 

° o ° 2 

RECENT GUEsT.—Your hostess had no intention of 
being rude to you because the waitress passed the 
dishes to her first. 
there is something to be said in favor of it. The chief 
argument for it is that when the dish is unusual in its 
nature, the hostess, by helping herself first, shows the 
other guests how the dish is to be served and thus saves 
them possible embarrassment. 
to imagine slights. 
rude. 

° 2 * ° 

Younc HostEss.—The oldest person present is the 
honored guest and should not be led across the room 
to meet others, but have the younger and less important 
guests brought up and introduced to her. 

° ° ° e 

S. B. H.—You should certainly have written to the 
mistress of the house where you visited as soon as you 
returned home. The fact that it was her son who 
invited you has nothing to do with it. You should 
write to him, too; but the mistress of the house is the 
one to whom the first courtesies should be paid, always. 

° * ° ° 

MamiE.—The trouble with placing Battenberg lace 
articles at exchanges now is that this lace has become so 
common and such good imitations are made by 
machinery that it is no longer in demand. If you 
wish to sell something you must devise a novelty that 
will prove’attractive to buyers. I will send you the 
list of women’s exchanges you wish if you will send me 
a stamped and self-addressed envelope. 

o 4 ° . 

DouBTFUL.—Mention the woman’s name first when 
introducing a man and a woman. The man is pre- 
sented to the woman,—not the woman to the man. 

4 ° ad . 

NELL.—A great many good authorities prescribe 
the use of soap on the face, but there are nearly as many 
who are opposed to its use. It is unnecessary to wash 
the face more than once a day, or at the most, twice,— 
once on rising and the other time on going to bed. 
In between wipe it off with a damp cloth. Of course, 
if one is grimy from traveling it is another matter. 
Even then it is better to wipe the face with a soft cloth 
and then to cleanse it with a good cold cream. There 
are several of these. 

. ° ° ° 

J. H. G.—If you know the young man tolerably 
well, and he is a desirable acquaintance, there is no 
reason in the world why you should not ask him to 
call. You say you have met him repeatedly, that he 
has been attentive to you in public, and that you like 
him, but that although you are sure he wishes to be 
invited to call you have not asked him. I fail to see 
the reason for your delay if you really like his society. 
Do n’t be foolish about it. 


* ° e a 





This is done in many houses and | 





Do n’t be too ready | 
Very few persons are intentionally | 
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Our 20 Years 
of Film 
EXPERIENCE 


If there is any one line of business in which experience is more 
important than in any other, that line is the manufacture of highly 
sensitive photographic goods. And of all photographic processes, film 
making is the most difficult. It has taken us more than twenty years to 
learn what we know about making film. 

And in that twenty years we have also learned how to make the per- 
fect raw materials which are absolutely essential to the manufacture of 
film—materials which cannot be obtained in the market with a certainty 
that they will be what they should be. We nitrate our own cotton for 
the film base; we nitrate our own silver forthe emulsion. We go further, 
we even make the acid with which the cotton and silver are nitrated. 
Wherever it is possible to improve the completed product by manufac- 
turing the raw material, we erect a factory and make that raw material. 

Five years ago we felt that we were approaching film perfection, but 
no concern, even if it could make film as good as that was, could compete 
in quality with the Kodak N. C. Film of to-day. But experience is not 
the only advantage that our chemists and film makers enjoy. They 
have access to the formulae of the chemists who make the best dry 
plates in the world. The Kodak films of to-day have in them the com- 
bined knowledge of the most expert film makers and the most expert 
plate makers. 

The wise amateur will be sure that he gets the film with experience 
behind it. There are dealers, fortunately not many, who try to substitute 
inferior films from inexperienced makers, the only advantageous feature 
which these films possess being the ‘‘ bigger discount to the dealer’’. 
Amateurs, especially those who leave their Kodaks with the dealer to be 
loaded, should make sure that substitution is not practised against them. 

The film you use is even more important than the camera you use. 
Be sure it’s Kodak film with which you load your Kodak. 

Remember: 

































If it isn’t Eastman, it isn’t Kodak Film. 








Look for ‘‘ Eastman” on the box. 
Look for ‘‘ Kodak” on the spool end. 


EASTMAN KODAK Co. 
Rochester, N. Y. 





The Kodak City. 


Ideal 


Fountain Pen 





_ A busy pen for busy men 


Always pushes business, never 
keepsit waiting. Never tires, 
Bw never fails; simply made, 
my easily filled. 


mM For Sale by Dealers 
= Everywhere. 


L.E. 

















JANE.—Library work has grown more important 
of late years and bids fair to be more followed as time 
goeson. You will have to have received a high-school 
education, at least, before you can be a good librarian, 
even in the lowest lines, and a course at a library 
school is much to be desired. | 





Waterman Co. 
173 Broadway, New York 
138 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
8School St., Boston 136 St. James St., Montreal 


160 State St., Chicago 
12 Golden Lane, London 6 Rue de Hanovre, Paris 






The clip cap shown on these 
ine sae ag J pen ww 
clinging to pocket, but is easily 
deta: for work. Ask 

our dealer for one to fit your 
Wercmmen Ideal Fountain Pen 





Don’t be satisfied until you 
get a pen po:nt to suit your 
peculiar pen habit. 7e can 
fit you however hard you are 
to please. If the loca! dealer 
can’t do it, write us. 
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_ rISFACTION is our motto, 
whet! you order our cheapest 

skirt or | st priced suit. 

Git is t c | attention to every order, no 

matte! t s won for us thousands of 











regular rder from us year after year. 
f Itis satisfying hundreds of thous- 
ands o i kes us so sure we can Satisfy 
you. W rnish as references, names of 
any of your vicinity. 


YJ We mak« 
are lower 


hing to order, but our prices 
asked for ill-fitting ready-made 


garments 
se ~—s $ 
Style and Samples Sent Free 
Our Style B 


plains howw 
you by mail 
lustrates 

styles as foll 


Visiting Costun 


$6.00 
Tailor-Made 
$7.50 
Separate S| 
93.50 t 
Rain Coats 
$9.75 


Jackets and ( 


90.40 


We Prep: 
Chat g¢ 
part 


Cloth gua 
well shrunk 
color and 1 
able; 
terns, a 
pretty 
especia 
season 


Made 
able 
garmer 
who mould 
dividually fe 
bringing 
good points 
figure. 


We will 
your mone 
is not satisia 









“s : I ail, toany part of the United 

We Send ute new Fall and Winter 

— Sivi showing the latest New 

York Fas ples of the Newest Ma- 

terials, 1 measurements correctly. 

Kind vish samples for a suit, skirt, cloak or 

rain v you desire, and we will senda full 
line of exa 

_ a cf 
NATIONAL CLOAK & SUIT CO. 
119 an West 23d St., New York 
Ma ents or Established 


17 Years 











MAIL THIS COUPON 


UA SCHOOL OF NURSING, 
370 Main St., Jamestown, N, Y. 
your booklet explaining your method 
ng by study at home, 
r the practicing nurse or the beginner. 
by physicians, nurses and patients, 
dreds of graduates earning $12 to 
y Yours truly, 














Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,$3.25 


me by Express, Prepaid. 














Sizes aad Price 1nd attractive 
e co 
Ox Gft 3 . 
piece. 
Ox <) ft sed ; more dur- 
9x 9 fi i hig vriced car- 
9x10} ft, sold to you direct 
9x12 e profit. Money 
9xi2 fl - 5 
Ox15 ft.. ed if not satis- 
¥ 





Portieres and Lace Curtains. 
New Cata g goods in actual colors, sent free. 


ORIENTAL IM ING CO., 689 Bourse, Philadelphia, Pa. 








A.—Scarf of silk, with stripes of gold embroidery. B.—Large 
collar of embroidery and lace on linen. C.—Chemisette and 
sleeves of Italian cut-work. D.—A dainty Zingerie collar. 


HE new cut of bodices and coats necessitates more 
attention to the make of neckwear than ever 
before. Each gown and coat must have its own charm- 
ing accessory in the way of fancy cuffs, sleevelets, yokes, 
chemisettes and boas. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


What to Wear and How to Wear It 





E.—Yoke of pvint lace. G.—White satin belt, effectively 
embroidered in gold, and having a handsomely carved jade 
buckle. 


Dress Accessories for Autumn, by Mary Le Mont 


Boas have come back into style, with all their former 
beauty and more of simplicity in make than of yore. 
The most fashionable for early autumn days are made 
of white net, both in plain and tancy dotted styles, but 
the plain appears more chic than anything else, just at 
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present. When one considers that plain white net can 
be purchased at fifty-nine cents a yard, for double- 
width material, it is easy to realize how cheaply such a 
boa can be made at home. The plaits have to be put 
on very full to give the required fluffiness. By way of 
ends long ribbon streamers are preferred to anything 
else. ‘These are made of medium wide ribbon, several 
lengths overlapping and | 
fastened to one another 
with loose knots. 

Richly decorated collars 
have also returned to pop- 
ular favor, both for old 
and young, and few things 
are smarter for early 
autumn silk and light 
wool gowns than the old- 
fashioned collars of fine 
embroidery and lace and 
lingerie which are to be 
worn about the neck of a 
dress. These convert a 
simple bodice into a very 
dressy one. They are 
made round as well as 
pointed and also in fichu : 
shape, and, the larger A BOA OF FLUFFILY 
they are, the more fluffy PLAITED DoTTED Net | 
their make, while the 











We sell men’s shoes at 


small ones are comparatively simple in effect. $2.50 which are the 
Dress. yokes and sleeves are made of the same mate- equal in style and dura- 
rials as are collars, except for use upon simpler dresses, bili f m 
when.linen ones, embroidered both in open and raised ility of any $3.50 shoe 
embroidery, are used. Khaki is a fashionable material sold. Why not buy 
for making collars and cuffs for coats, and this may be 
obtained in several tints and be both embroidered and them? Perhaps you 
braided. The effect is much more elegant than one never realized that a fine Goodyear Welt Shoe could be sold at that price. It could 
would fancy and is also quite new. if we did k oa e res htue dee ond if w *. 
A great many girls are busying themselves preparing not 3 se , oe a Se ae ae yo Oe? aie aoa Ys ee 
wide ribbon girdles and belts for use with autumn not satisfied with the profit of five cents a pair. Here’s our claim: 


gowns of various sorts; from the evening gown of diaph- 
anous material to the simple street dress. A fad has 


existed for making these shirred and boned and with 
a deep point in the back. This style of belt will not be eacon oe 
worn by any well-dressed = 


woman in the months to 





eens One Dollar Safe in Your Pocket. 
so it is well to learn the Your Feet Well Dressed as Before. 


latest shape for these nec- 
essary complements of the ; -_ ’ ‘ : : 
toilet. | The last point is important—the proof is simple. Buy one fair and compare 

For evening wear the them by every test with the last shces you wore, and you will save $1.00 on every 


girdles will be of liberty pair of shoes you buy thereafter. 
silk or satin or similar 


material—such aslouisine. 
They will be drawn around How to Buy the Beacon Shoe 
the waist, slightly widen- 
ing in front and finished 
in the back with a little 
sash or fetching bow. The 
a at day belts of satin or taf- 
A BOA OF STIFFLY feta ribbon will be made 





Dene: Siiees ons matic ta all We are establishing exclusive agencies with leading 
fashionable styles and leading shoe dealers in all towns and cities. Send us your name, 


leathers—Box Calf, Patent Colt, and we will send our catalogue, ‘‘Beacon Light,” and 
Vici Kid, Velour Calf, etc. The 





: 2 arest ¢ . 2 acon Shoe is 
PLAITED PLAIN NET in the same manner, only Beacon (Lighthouse) trade-mark the name of anew meee agent If the Beaco . 
with less fullness in the | is stamped on the sole. The not on sale in your vicinity, we will sell by mail—simply 
. ‘ oe “ig i c a ars nies : " eas . ernre al cost $2.75). 
belt. These will have the slightly widened front and qnion stamp alse egpees, charging 25 cents extra for express (total cost $2.75) 


vouching for standard labor 


will be quite small in the back, terminating in two and healthful workshops. 


short ends above and two longer ones below the belt. 

A fad of the coming season will be to wear belts that 
are buckled in the back, without any decoration, what- 
ever, in front, except in the case of embossed leather. 
This will not, however, change the usual style of wear- 
ing buckles in front. It will merely be a matter of per- 
sonal taste. Buckles for the back are smaller than 
those to be worn in front, and ribbon belts are matched 
in color by the buckles worn with them; such as tur- 
quoises with blue ribbon, and so on. 

The belt with its bow or sash solves the matter of 
expense in buckles, since it is quite as smart as a 
buckled belt and can be readily made at home. The 
front needs boning to 
make it keep its shape, 
which should be wider 
than the rest of the belt, 
although none of the new 
belts are wide. 

Large embroidered col- 
lars, as well as those of 


lace, are making their ap- If i i ice within reach of the most moderate income, no matter where you live, write 
. e you earnestly desire an ideal instrument at a price within rea I t ne, é * where y e, 
pearance for wear over | without fail for our Catalogueand Booklet describing our Various Beautiful Upright Styles and New Short Grand. 


coats of the more dressy Emerson Piano Co., 105 Boylston Street, Boston; 155 Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


racter. They are round e . er witho w 
ape cong having been On Approval, Freight Paid Seen $1.00 Door - $1.75 Door 
introduced as a decoration a — 66 se 
Se IT GROWS WITH 
Teg STD Se unadstrom 
| i} ' 7 = > 
Be —— Sectional Bookcase 


for short bolero jackets, 
Pronounced the Best by its Thousands of Users 














Write To-day. 


F. M. HOYT SHOE COMPANY, 330 Lincoln Street, Manchester, New Hampshire 


The largest makers of $2.50 Shoes in the world. 











They satisfy the artist and inspire the beginner 


t ; $ 








Emerson pianos have that rare combination of high 
excellence which appeals to every cultivated taste. 


Their pure, powerful, even tone and responsive action fulfill the de- 
mands of the most exacting artist. Their thorough construction and 
great durability insure the musical permanenceand lasting satisfaction. 


83,000 Emersons sold in 55 years. Can you doubt their superiority? 
















whose vogue continues. 
It is quite the universal 
custom to wear across the 
front of the corset some 
AN EGYPTIAN SCARF,IN One of the dainty ruffled 
WHITE AND SILVER affairs of lawn and lace 
that give a fluffy, even 
line across the front of the corsage. Since bloused waists 
are no longer worn something of this sort isin demand 
to fill in the lines of the new bodice. Any one can 
make these of ribbon bows, padded in the loops, or by 
sewing ruffles of lawn across a curved bit of lawn that 
extends from the inside of one shoulder to the other. 











The Lundstrom cases are made under our own patents, in our own 
facto.y, and the entire production is sold direct to the home and office. 
That is the reason we can offer them at such reasonable prices. In pur- 
chasing a Lundstrom Sectional Bookcase you are not helping to test a 
doubtful experiment, but are getting an article which time and experi- 
ence have proven a wonderful success. Our sectional bookcases are the 

roduct of years of undivided attention to this one line of manufacture. 
very book section has a non-binding, disappearing glass door and is 
ighly finished in Solid Golden Oak. Tops and bases, $1.00 each. 


All goods sold direct from factory only 


Writefor The C. J. LUNDSTROM MFG. CO., Little Falls, N. ¥ 
illustrated catalogue No. 22-3 Mfrs. of Sectional Bookcases and Filing Cabinets. 
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CATALOGUE FREE 


Fall and Winter Catalogue containing every- 
thing in the Woman’s Wear, mailed FREE. 
Write for it to-day. 











No. — This extremely 


eee con 
cellent qua y 7 
the extreme stylish 42-inch 
length and is ma 

popular box-back 
stitched str ( 
Handsome shaw 
nutria beaver f 
rich, comf 

















































ment of th 
and style « rec 
for the pri c 


$10.5 ¢ 


No. 1958 
$5.95 


No. 19 B.—This most 
attractive coat is made of 
a good quality of cheviot, 
cut full 42 inches long, the 
extreme stylish length for 
this season. Has the new 
popular collarless effect, 
with tailor-stiteched out: 
line, fancy-shaped yoke 
andalso fancy cuffs all 
otf which are hand- 
: piste! piped with 
, velvet to match. 
Double- breasted 
front, close-fitting 
back and plaited 
sleeves. 


ming. The ~~ 
and sleeves are 
lined with satin 
serge. Colors, 
black, navy, blue 
4 brown. Sizes, 


bust measure. 
~ . io these 


ed quanttny will haves - the =~ - $5.95 95 


as long as our 
treme low price 


We have —— We 

No me OPER 0. Employ 
Branch '  eranrsts. No 
Houses 


Agents 


NEW YORK CITY,N-Y. 


DON’T SHOUT 
‘*The Morley ”’ 


nakes low sounds and whispers plainly 
eard. A miniature Telephone for th 
invisible, easily adjusted, and entire] 
comfortable. Over fifty thousand’ sold, 
giving instant relief from deafness and 
ead noises. There are but few cases of 
deainess that cannot be benefited. 














Write for booklet and testimonials. 


The Morley Company, Dept. P 
34 South 16th Street, Philadelpfia 








is my correspondence course in 

MEMORY TRAINING. 
No one is greater intellectually 
vuan his memory. Write to- 
day for free, wonder- 
fully interesting, 
illus, 32-p. 
book 


“HOW TO REMEMBER” 
DICKSON SCHOOL OF MEMORY, 


796 KIMBALL HALL, CHICAGO. 

















Little Athletes 


Patent 
applied for t 


S developed by daily spins on the 


IRISH MAIL 


It’s geared’’ 

~ Provides exactly the right amount of 
exercise for al/ muscles. Hilarious 

fun for boy orgirl. A smart, sporty 
little car built on hygienic lines. Rub- 
ber-tired, light, strong. Perfectly safe. 
If your ‘dealer hasn’t it, ag direct 
fromus. Write for booklet, FREE 

Hill- Standard Mfg. Co., 


257 Irish Mail Street, Anderson, Ind. 





“~~ 
KY snee . 
uccessors to the Standard Mfg.Co. 





AND MAKE A FORTUNE! 
We Compose Music to Your Words. 
GROOM MUSIC CO., 40 Steinway Hall, Chicago 
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Autumn’s New Modes 
By MARTHA DEAN HALLAM 


A\N appreciative woman always dresses with taste. 
In every gown the lines, quite as much as the 
tone, stand out before her critical eye and the result 


is a harmony of contour and color which renders her 

a vision of delight. Many people can not understand 

why a woman of moderate means can appear in gowns 

decidedly more chic and becoming than those worn 
4 
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Plush Pillow 
Top Free 


Send us your name at once, with 25c. to pay cost of 
shipping, etc., and we will send you this beautiful, 
genuine Plush Pillow Top, printed with artist’s 
sketch of Julia Marlowe, Maxine Elliot or Joseph 
Jefferson, ready for " 

burning. Choice of 
old gold, tan or 
light grecn 
plush. Siz3, 
17x17inches. 
Same burned, 
$1.50. Only 
ne free 


















eed % 4 
Our $2.50 aa 
Special Offer ,u; No. 97 1.65 
For Burning on plush, wood, leather 
Includes fine Platinum Point, Cork Handie, Rubber Tubing, 
Double-action Bulb, Metal Union pnt Bottle, A Alcohol Lamp, 
Two pieces Stamped Practice Wood and full ll directions, all in 
neat leatherette box. Ask your aieca we willsend itC. 
Oo. D. If you like it when you get it, then pay our special 
price, When cash accompanies order we include, free, our 
8t-page Pelican ee Handbook  (petee 25c.), the most 
complete pyrography handbook published. 

Write today for 72- ) rer No. 8S 55, in colors, and 
24-page es . SS 56, EE, Illustrates 1500 Gibson 
RADE other designs ph on articles of plush, 
\ wood and leather; also contains fullline of Pyro- 

graphy outfits and supplies, at lowest prices, 


: THAYER & CHAN ER 


mAK 160-164 W. Jackson Boulevard 
‘Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the Loh 


OVING PICTURE MACHINES 


IC NS YouCan Make BIG MONEY 
Entertaining the Pubite, 
Nothing affords prantather opportuni- 

ties for men with poo capital. 











icago 











We start you,furnishing complete 
structions 


outfits and explicit i 
at a surprisingly low cost. 
THE FIELD IS LARGE 

ecmprising the regular theatre 
and lecture circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, Public Schools 
2 Lodges and General Public 
Gatherings. Our Entertainment 
pply Catal d special offer fully explains everything, Sent Free. 
CHICAGO PROJECTING CO., 225 Dearborn St., Dept. 232, Chicago 


Can You Draw This? Q 


y it as well as you can, send to us and we 
val ive you a handsome’ pacttate of draw- 
ings by the noted artist, Charles Lederer. 
course of lessons = mail, at home, may qualify you 
to earn a good salary as an artist and cartoonist. 
— individual and exactly adapted to your 
talert 

THE LEDERER SCHOOL OF DRAWING 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 


[ PAGE’S PHOTO PASTE 


For pas... or ye os : a = ae 
discolors print. Very strong—corners will not 
curl. Largest bottle now sold for 5c. (by mail, 
10c.) In buik for large users, carton work, etc. 


LE PAGE’S MUCILAGE 
2 oz. size retails 5c.; by mail, 10c. 
E PAGE’S GLUE-1 oz., 10c., by mail, 


lre., bottle or tube. RUSSTA.CEMENT CoO., 
106 Essex Avenue, Gloucester, Mass. 
























We successfully teach the profession of 





BY MAIL 
By the new, scientific Tune-a-phone 
method. 


Many of Po fy crew ey are 
earning $5.00 to $10.00 a day, 


mi 
nif" 


"ua M- me), Knowledge of music not not necessary. 


Write for free boo! 
NILES BRYANT SCHOOL, 24 Music Hall, Battle eam Mich. 
BE ANURSE voc 
you WILL 


Our courses, specialty prepared for home Keep ualify you, without 





loss of time, to be a Tained Nurse—the best and. yl somemesenive 
profession for women. Our graduates earn from 0 $30 per wee 
Ours is the oldest school teaching nursing by mail. 1 ook -i 4 
five courses sent free at your request. 


Chicago Correspondence School of Nursing, 830, 46 Van Buren St,Chicago 
THE 


Enterprising Housekeeper 


A valuable little book of 200 tested recipes and illustrated 
kitchen helps. Sells for 25c. Mailed for 4c in stamps. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. CO. OF PA., 
2257 N. 3d Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


IF YOU ARE AN AGENT— 


or mean to become one send me your 











address and a 2 cent stamp for post- 
om, ond sat] I will send = c of m some, unbreakable, 
AGNETIC COM REE. reatest Comb ever made ; 


sells to Sainak praanaen ng PROF LONG, 224 Ash Street, Pekin, im. 











I, 
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by others of unlimited resources. The old-time fancy 
that the best gown was the one of silk has long since 
been forgotten. Many gowns of cloth are far more 
fashionable,—and expensive. The woman in ques- 
tion has few gowns, but to these she gives infinite care. 
In buying materials, good quality but not extrava- 
gance is her motto. She often purchases between 
seasons when pricés are moderately low and the best | 
fabrics can be obtained at the usual price of the 
mediocre ones. The design of the gown is chosen 
with eveh more consideration than the fabric, for this 
is to decide its success or failure. If a lady fashions | 
her frocks at home she does not use the pattern just 
as it is pictured, but adds little deft touches in the 
form of buttons or braid which tell in the effectiveness 
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KRELL AUTO-GRAND 
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TWO WAYS et Nhe 
are BETTER than ONE 


The Krell Auto-Grand is doubly welcome in every music-loving 
family. As a perfectly constructed, beautifully finished, Upright Grand 
Piano it satisfies the critical tastes of the most finished musician. Asa 
mechanical piano-player (so made by the mere turn of a lever) anyone can 
play upon it anything, from popular song to grand opera. 


The Krell Auto-Grand is a marvelously sweet-toned piano, full in volume 
and of incomparable singing qualities. 


It is Totally Different 


from combination of piano-players and pianos of separate makes. Its 
important points of construction are covered by broad patents. Fully 
guaranteed for five years. See the Krell Auto-Grand before you pur- 
chase a piano or piano-player. Write today for catalogue K and 
Special offer of convenient terms. 


The Auto-Grand Piano Co., New Castle, Ind. 


Represented by the Leading Dealer in every City. 





































Saves 
a Day 


America’s Premier 
Train 


“Twentieth Century 
Limited”’ 


Chicago-New York 


18 Hours 


Lake Shore-New York Central 









Cc. F. DALY 
Passenger Trafic Manager 
Chicago, Ill. 
A. J. SMITH, 
Gen. Passenger Agent, 
Cleveland, O. 
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EST 


Outiitting 













Children’s 


Is done better here than else- 
where becaus ote our- 
selves to this t. 


Ordering by by Mail 


Is quite as satisfa 
tory 
shopping. OUR 


CATALOGUE 


as pers a 


embraces 
20,000 de- 
scriptions 
and over 

1,000 ill- 





of articles 
required in 
the com- 
plete out- 
fitting of 
Boys, 
Girls and 
Babies 


r 4cts. postage. 
We have no ) branch stores—no agents. 
Address Dept. 27 


60-62 W. 23d St., - NEW YORK 





When 
You: 
Know 


2 
— 
uld you do if attacked by a thugat close 
You hever know when you may meet with 


ne reason why every man and woman 
Jitsu, especially women. With Jiu-Jitsu 
d size count for naught. It enables a little 
verthrow a big, powerfulman. It therefore 
I MO cer dpe gt 

t have to be strong to win with Jiu-Jitsu. 
have to practice much to excel at it, but if 
actice this perfect form of exercise, it will 
1t_strength more quickly than any other 
sxercise known. It also teaches quickness, 

ty and grace of movement. 


“A FE ree Lesson From the Greatest Master. 


w easy it is to master the secrets of this 
urt, in your own home, without apparatus 
i, and to show you the difference between 
su and the imitations that are being ad- 

K. Yabe, formerly director of the Ten- 

| of Jiu-Jitsu in Japan, will send to 


»r it acomplete lesson in real Jiu-Jitsu, 
charge. 


What the Real Jiu-Jitsu Is. 


Jiu Jitsu as taught by Mr. Yabe is the 
cal training, and the system of offence 
a, Use d by the Imperial Japanese soldiers for 
f years. Much of the efficiency of this 
iue to a number of simple but easy tricks, by 
lant can be overcome. 
ntly it has been a crime of high treason for 
disclose these secrets outside of the Imperial 
it Mr. Yabe secured permission to teach these 
e [ ted States. 
sh to learn the art of self-defence; If you 
y the tricks and secrets which will enable 
vel ne any one; If you wish to know the sys- 
h hae mé nade the Ja »anese the hardiest, strongest, 
d toughest people in the world, notwithstand- 
ill size; If you wish to enjoy perfec t pean 
iulge in fascinating exercises that make y 
nd vigorous; Write to-day for Mr. Ya 
and full particulars of the art of Jiu-Jitsu. 


YABE SCHOOL OF JIU-JITSU, 
145A Wisner Building, Rochester, N. Y. 


assa 











of the toilet and impart a charming individuality. 

Sleeves are growing smaller,—or, to be exact, they 
are small. The big puff of the leg-of-mutton order 
seems to have shrunk to diminutive proportions, while 
the all-prevailing elbow sleeve fits the arm almost like 
a glove and develops only a modest fullness at the top. 
The short puffed sleeve with its lace frills will remain 
in vogue for some time, as it is extremely graceful. 


Titles and Sizes of Patterns 

6363.—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist. 
32 to 40 inches, bust measure. 

6360.—Ladies’ Waist, with nun tucks and elbow 
sleeves. In sizes from 32 to 4o inches, bust measure. 

6361.—Ladies’ Skirt. In sizes from 20 to 30 inches, 
waist measure. 

6357.—Ladies’ Apron. 
large. 

6366.—Ladies’ Evening Coat. 
42 inches, bust measure. 

6364.—Ladies’ Tucked Shirt Waist, with chemisette. 
In sizes from 32 to 44 inches, bust measure. 

4711.—Misses’ Wrapper. In 4 sizes, from 10 to 16 
years. 

4714.—Boys’ Suit. 


In sizes from 


In sizes small, medium and 


In sizes from 32 to 


In 5 sizes, from 2 to 6 years. 


NOTICE 


[For the convenience of our readers, we will undertake to receive 
and forward to the manufacturers orders for patterns of any of the 
designs on pages 676 to 678 which may be desired. A uniform 
price of ten cents a pattern will be charged by the pattern manu- 
facturers. In ordering, be careful to give the number of the pat- 
tern, and the size, or age, desired, together with your full name 
and address. 

Address: Fashion Department, The Success Company, Wash- 
ington Square, New York City] 
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BRI LLIANT BLACK 
JAP mMLAC 


RANGES. 


Registers, Furnace, Gas and Water Pipes, 
Iron Fences, Wire Screens—in fact, all 
iron or metal surfaces, and old buggies 
or carriages, produces a glossy black 
finish that is both beautiful and durable. 


For sale by all paint dealers. 
Write to-day for color card showing 13 colors, and instruc- 
tive booklet describing the many uses for JAP-A-LAC. 
If your dealer does not keep JAP-A-LAC, send us his name 


and 10c. to cover cost of mailing, and we will send a FREE 
Sample (quarter pint can), to any point in the United States. 




















THE BEST COOKING RANGE MADE 
Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments. 


$10.00 to $20.00 Saved 
Freight paid. Your money re- 
funded after six months’ trial if 


Clapp’s Ideal 
Steel Range 


is not 50 per cent. better than 
others. 1% superior location 
Erie, where iron. 
steel, coal, freights and skilled 
labor are cheaper and best, 
enables me to furnish a TOP | 
NOTCH Steel Range at aclean 
saving of $10 to $20. Send for 
free catalogues of five distinct 
lines, 50 styles and sizes, with 
or without reservoir, for city, 

















town or country use. 


CHESTER D. CLAPP, 


sree 612 Summit St., Toledo, Ohio | 
(Practical Steel Range Man.) | 














BORATED 
TALCUM 


Alaa ‘s 


price, » than wort substi- 

4, it a reason for it."" Removes.all odor of perspi- 

ration. or ge after Shaving. Negra ete ied 

receipt of Get Mennen’s (the original). Sample Free. 
MENNEN Newark, N. J. 


TAUGHT BY MAIL. Lessons prepared oe 
the direction of Howard N. Ogden, Ph.D., LL.D., 

President of Illinois College of Law (argest law 
school in Chicago). University ee Credit 
Boo by resident school for work done mail. 


= required for the first year seeena free. 
Special courses given by correspondence in 
Academic a work, English, Latin and German. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION LAW SGHOOL, 
303 E. Erie Street, Ghicago 
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Health and Beauty 


I.—T he Care of the Nails 


By A. G. VIRGUS 


1.— FILING 





OTHING more surely betrays an absence of dainti- 
ness in personal care than neglect of the hands 

and nails.- Of course, it is more difficult for some 
women to keep their hands and nails soft, white, and 








free from blemishes than for others. In the care of 
the hands immaculate cleanliness is imperative; they 
should never be washed except when it can be done 
thoroughly. Constantly rinsing them in cold water 
grinds the dirt in, and ruins the texture of the skin, 
making it rough, coarse, and red. When exposed to 


hard usage in the routine of housework, instead of | 


frequently washing the hands in water, a few drops 
of oil should be rubbed into them; then they should 
be dusted over with talcum powder, and wiped with 
a coarse towel. This will cleanse them, and protect 
the flesh from growing callous. 

Lemon juice will remove all stains; the hands 
should always be washed in tepid water, and a good 
soap is an absolute necessity. It is also important 
that the water be soft. 

Special care and training must be bestowed upon 





I1.—LOOSENING THE CUTICLE AROUND 
THE NAIL 





the nails, whose condition in shape, color, and sheen 
make or mar the loveliest hand. 

It is within the power of any woman possessed of 
average ability to become her own manicure. It only 
takes a few minutes each day to keep the nails in per- 
fect condition, and properly kept nails are indications 
of refinement. The outfit will cost two to three dol- 
lars. Buy good instruments to begin with. You will 
need a flexible file, emery boards, buffer, orange sticks, 
cuticle knife, cuticle needle-point scissors, nail scissors, 
some red paste and white nail powder, and a good 
bleach of glycerine, rose water, and oxalic acid. 

Begin by shaping the nail with the file. When you 
have finished one hand, the fingers should be dipped 
in a bowl of lukewarm water, into which has been 
poured a few drops of some pleasant antiseptic. They 
are allowed to remain in this some time to soften the 
cuticle, and are generally dried with a soft towel. 

With the point of the orange stick clean the nail, 
dipping the stick in the bleach if this is necessary. 
Loosen the skin around the nail with the cuticle knife. 








ItI.—CUTTING THE CUTICLE AROUND 
THE NAIL 
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Canada goose shooting affords the supreme test of a 
shot-gun, for the Canada goose is the strongest and hardiest 
of all our waterfowl and it requires more hard-driven: shot 
to stop one of these birds than any other feathered game 
except the swan. 


The ZZardize \2-gauge is especially adapted to all forms ot wild- 
fowl shooting where he gun is exposed to many hardships, yet must 
remain in perfect working order and be able to reach the strong flying 
ducks and geese at long range. It combines the balance and ease in 
me oft of the | the best double guns—with the superior sighting and shoot- 
ing of the single barrel. Made for both black and smokeless powder. 
has % less parts than any repeating age a 
iiethes weighs less and is assembled in half the time. The AZaev% 
is the original solid top and side ejector, there is a solid shield of ore | 
between you and the cartridge at all times. The empties can’t throw 
in your face. The Marvin breechbolt shuts out the rain or snow, 
sand, twigs or leaves. It keeps the shells dry. This is a Hardin 
feature. No other gun has it. Accuracyin ZZarv%z repeaters is abso- 
lute; — are always to be depended upon. 

The Hardin \2-gauge new model No. 19, has two extractors, two- 
piece safety automatic recoil device and other important refinements. If 
you shoot you should know all about ZZar/Zn repeaters. Let us send you our 1905 Catalog and our book of 
real “‘ Marlin Experiences.” Free for 6 cents postage. 


The Maclin Fire teearms 5 Co. 5 thn St., New Haven, Conn. 


Maclin Rust Repel- 
me. is ‘the ideal rust preventative. 
oes not gum or drip, not af- 
fected by heat, cold or salt water. 
No matter how hot the firing, 
Rust Repeller sticks. If your 
ler does not have it we will 
send you 1% oz. tube for 15 
cents. 









































































































































Model No. 19—12-gauge, 30-inch full & 
choked, regular “‘ D”’ grade with fine Damas- 
cus barrel. Catalog list price $90.00. 

12-gauge grade ‘‘A,” 26, 28, 30 or 32-inch barrel; weight 63/ 
to 7% lbs. List price $23.25. Less at your dealers. 

















































































“The Recollection of 
Long After the 


Quality Remains 
Price is Forgotten.” 


Trade Mark Registered. 


The Mark and the Motto 


The name Keen Kutter on a tool of any kind means that tool 
was made with the thought expressed above in mind. 
The purpose of the makers of Keen Kutter Tools, is always to 
° make the best tools that can be made knowing thata good tool 
at a fair price is always more satisfactory and cheaper in the end 
than a poor tool at a low price. 
Yet notwithstanding that Keen Kutter Tools are the best that 
brains, money and skill can produce they cost but little more at 
first than inferior kinds, and in many casesless than tools no better. 


EEN KUTTER 


TOOLS 


comprise a complete line, so that in buying tools of any kind you 
need remember only the one name, Keen Kutter. 

If, for instance, you want the best tool made for sharpening 
hand, hack or butcher’s saws, ask for the Keen Kutter Special 
Slim Taper File shown here. This pattern of file is made only in 
the Keen Kutter Brand. Keen Kutter Tools have been Standard 
of America for 36 years and were awarded the Grand Prize at the 
St. Louis Exposition, the only prize of the kind ever awarded a 
complete line of tools. 

Some of the other kinds of Keen Kutter Tools are: Axes, Hammers, Hat- 
chets, Chisels, Screw Drivers, Auger Bits, Files, Planes, Draw Knives, Saws, 
Scythes, Tinners’ Snips, Scissors, Shears, Raz ors, etc., and Knives of alikinds. 
If your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter T. ools, wri.e us and learn where to 
getthem. Tool Booklet sent free. 

SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY 


St. Louis, U. S. A. 





















a SELON HERES 








Shingles and tin 
always mean cracks 
and crevices somewhere in 
our roof. These leaks may be 
small, but snow will find them 
t as sure as water finds its level. 


Rex Ftinthote 
ROOFING 


sents asolid, impenetrable front. 
The snow may soak and 
soak upon it, and no 
more find an en- 
trance than 
througha 
piece of glass. 
Any man can laya 
Rex Flintkote roof by 
simply following directions. 
h outfit contains everything 
} 


; your name and address for our 


‘Samples Sent Free 


Booklet, and photographs of Rex 
TE BUuILDINGs. Look for the 
—£) Boy”’ on every roll. 

J.A. & W. Bird & Co. 
40 India Street 
Boston, Mass. 

We have agents every- 






















The Wonderful 


‘AUTO-MARINE MOTOR’ 
$37-50 “Oi 


ONLY 
Weight 873 lbs. 
Height 11} in. 


Convert Your Row 
Boat Into a LAUNCH 


Rated atih.p. Has 
shown nearly 2 h. p. 
No valves, gears, 
springs or cams. 
Jump spark. Rever- 
sible, Speed control. 
( ould a be made better if it cost five 
NOV ey are selling so fast you may 
or our new catalogue showing Auto- 


DETROIT AUTO-MARINE co 











For 51 E. Congress St., Detroit, Mich. 
arine;”" Western Union code used. 


Scientific Farming 


Indu str far more money to-day by up-to-date 








mployment. Recent discoveries by 
ep artment have revolutionized farm life. 
phones, trolley cars, etc., bring city 

y home. Only a small investment re- 

e book, “Digging Nuggets a Gold,”’ 

the finest experts in the U. S. Agri- 

n teach you scientific farming at ‘home, 

5 PI INDENCE COLLEGE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


1itura 





COLUMBIAN 





Automobile Drivers, Repairmen, 


oa > rr i others wanted all over the country; 
Chaut feurs, o machines built this year in United 


States ortunities for our students ; 6 cents 
a day wil r good wages in this growing field. For 
full partic Dept. B-151, THE CORRESPONDENCE 


SCHOOL OF AUTOMOBILE ENGINEERING, Akron, Ohio. 


| 
| 
| 
| 











V.— BLEACHING 





This skin should be lifted up, and not pushed down 
and back, as the latter movement cracks and splits 
the cuticle. Keep dipping the knife in the water, as 
it helps to lift up the cuticle, which must be well raised 
before it is cut. Now use the cuticle scissors, and try 
to trim the cuticle in one piece, otherwise you are 
likely to have ragged edges and hangnails. 

Be extremely careful about this particular part of 
the treatment, for the nail may be altogether spoiled 
by a too zealous use of the cuticle knife and scissors. 
Use your red paste sparingly, and rub it well into the 
nails with the palm of your hand. It is better to dip 
the fingers in the water again and dry thoroughly, as 
you can not polish a wet nail. Cut off hangnails 
with the nail scissors, and smooth the edge of the 
nail with the emery boards. Dip your buffer or polisher 
in your nail powder. Place the center of the buffer on 
your nail, rub slightly, and in a short time you will 
notice how easy it is to manicure your own nails. 





VI-— POLISHING 








VIIL—FINISHING 





™ » 
Learning maketh young men temperate, is the comfort of old 
age, standing for wealth with poverty, and serving as an orna- 
ment to riches. —CICERO. 














SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


Macey Vivscke 6c. 
GRAND RAPIDS, MICHIGAN 
Formertry THE FRED MACEY 


LO. £32: 


$28.50 
No. 2279 


Turkish Rocker 


Best Genuine Leather. High grade 

material and construction throughout. 
Shipped ‘*On Approval,’” freight paid, 
east of Montana, Colorado, Wyoming, 
and New Mexico. To points in and 
west of these States add 15 per cent. 


Catalogue No. A-3205 


Macey Leather Furniture. 
Sent free on request. 
56 pages, 8 x 10, printed in colors. 
100 illustrations from photographs 
Show the goods as they are. 
Great variety of artistic designs in 
Davenports, 
Turkish Rockers and Couches, 
Leather Library Suites. 
MACEY quality in every piece. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 


RETAIL STORES: 


New York, 343 Broadway 
Chieago, 152 Wabash Av. 
Boston, 49 Franklin St. 
Philadelphia, 14 N. 
13th St. 








410) % BUARANTEED 


S yeas are ina pottticn to invest any amount 

$5.00 up, I want to send you a copy of 

my free booklet” . mnie h tells all about one of the safest and 
most conservative investments ever offered the public. 

I not only offer you a safe investment, but guarantee that 

it will pay you at least 10% on your money from the very start. 


Write for Free Booklet 


I don’t ask you to send any money now. AllI want isto getmy 
booklet before you. That tells the whole story. Write to-day. 

The Company is on a sound financial basis, has a high com- 
mercial rating and is the only concern of its kind. They have 
now more orders than they can properly handle, even though 
their Ppa is good sized. A larger factory and more machinery 
would enable them to make more money, 

Drop me a postal to-day and just say, ** Send me your book.” 
I'll do the rest and put you on the way to money-making. 


RUSSELL GRAY, Fiscal Agent 
2900 Bridge Street, Bridesburg, Pa. 


$600 Easily Made 


We will start you right in the Poultry and Egg business. 
By our plan you can begin in a small way and easily 
make $600 a year at home, and have all the fresh eggs 
and poultry you want beside. Now isthe time to begin, 
as eggs will 40 cents a dozen soon. New illustrated 
plan, directions and Catalogue Free. 


Mills’ Poultry Farm, Box 204, Rose Hill, N. Y. 


ATENTS 


Valuable Book on Patents FREE. selp how oe. 
cure them at low cost. How to Sell a Patent, 

What to Invent for Profit. Gives ‘Mechanical <i 
invaluable to Inventors. Full of ene Ses Patent 
Information. W BOOK FREE to all who write. 
O’MEARA & BROCK, Patent t Atiges 918 F Stes Washington, D.C. 
NEW YORK OFFICE, 290 Broadway, New York City- 
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What It Costs Me To Dress Myself 
[By “A SUBSCRIBER”] 


FIRST PRIZE 


y4™a teacher and not only clothe myself, but also keep 

up a house and care for an invalid mother. My 
expenses for clothing can not of course run up very 
high. I find sometimes it takes close figuring to go 
in society and look as well as my co-workers, who 
spend the greater part of their salaries, outside of 
living expense, on clothing. 

Below you will find an itemized account of my 
expenditures last year, and I know I have gone as 
much in society and looked as well as the rest. 

I make all my own underclothing, because I think 
you’ can make it cheaper and it lasts longer than 
ready-made garments. My plain shirt-waists are also 
made at home. A plain white waist freshened up 
with pretty collars and ribbons makes one always 
look well dressed. Then I do fancy needlework, and 
can have no end of pretty things worked up from odds 
and ends. This leaves me a margin for buying skirts 


Prize Contests | a << o—— oe 
| 






















































@ es x ROE YE ANSON OE 


You? Not Can You | 


Every man can, if he wi//, increase his knowledge, and 
thereby his salary, by improving his spare time. Your pay 
depends on your knowledge; therefore you control your 
own salary. If you are getting small pay it is because you 
are a eae of work that hundreds of others can do 
equally well. Our instruction will fit you for a higher 

rade in your presentline, or in an entirely different line. 
hig firms are eagerly searching for engineers capable of di- ) 
recting their vast enterprises, to whom they can pay sala- 
ries as great as $10,000 a year. The Engineer is not the 
man in overalls with the oil can and waste in his hand. 
He is the man who designs the engine which the other man 
runs. He is the master mind who conceives, plans, and 
directs the work of hundreds of other men, 












































and suits which I think give better satisfaction than if EN G I N K ; KE , RI N G 
made at home. 
ONE YEAR’S EXPENDITURES. TAUGHT BY MAIL. 

Ribbons, laces and collars .....---+.-++++++-+- $5 .00 If you cannot go toa technical school it can be brought 
Two hats and acap...........-.-----.-+---+++- 10.00 to your door by the postman. Our students study under 
ee ee 8.00 the direction of the same pees ~~ a ches e of the 

lai > plai ratories and classes of Armour Institute of Technol- 
Waists (three — 3 “ki "a haha pele Saal 2 3 = ogy, thus bringing for the first time to engineering corre- 
Dress waist and its making ...........--..---- 5-00 ase eos < spondence students the standards and thoroughness of 
ais takiaks Sad en are! sin cic wa ayes aw seumon 2.00 cage : = ee +r me Students desiring to continue 
Skirt (ready-made) ...... 0.00 cccecccucecccccce 10.00 their studies and take a degree in residence will be given 
oe nid underwear and trimmings on broper credit by Armour Institute of Technology. 
ae . c : MINGS---------- 4. ou are no differentfrom the thousands of others who 
Silk shirt-waist suit (ready-made) .............20.00 have succeeded by this means, and you can, if you will, 
Danish suit for summer (made athome) ........ 5.00 If you wé//, you will write to-day for full information re- 
Winte senha 58 garding the course needed to fit you fora position in the 

Inter coatand tur ..........---------------20. 0° course marked “X.” This costs you nothing; either 
Thin waists (three, made at home)............. 3.00 will it bring an agent to annoy you for all time to come. 
ele RR = .00 We employ no agents, All money paid by the student is 
ail ee used in instructing the student. 

SCEMANCOUS ..-2 2 eee ccre ccc ccc cesses sccceee 3° : Tuition fees are moderate—from $10 up—and may be 

] paid in small monthly payments. ae 
BR e icenkcccen $113.00 | ~ ; 


[Will the author of the above kindly send me her 
name and address so that I can forward her the amount 
of the prize?p—Mrs. C. T. HERRICK.] 


COUPON— CUT OUT AND MAIL TO-DAY 


Please send me 200-page handbook, I am interested 
in the course marked ‘* X.”’ 














~ a 
. ce P . ‘ .....Mechanical Drawing _—s..... Municipal Engineering 
Owing to a press of matter the prize letter, in the vex : : ..-..- Electrical Engineering Railroad Engineering 
ry x o> " ~ b i y Surve na 
contest on “What It Costs Me To Dress Myself,” was ae AG See tikee lydrentte 


° Electric Lighting 
eeeee Electric Railways 





née Hydraulics 
oe: Structural Drafting 
seeee Telephone Practice ......Complete Architecture 





crowded out of the September Number of Success 
MaGAZINE, in which it had been announced to appcar. 








| —_ hanical Engineering ..... Architectural Engineering 
y ive ; it i is > | elegraphy ..Contractors’ and Builders’ 
We are therefore obliged to print it in this number, Sheet Metst Pattern Drafting ~peca 
with our apologies to our readers. -+--+ Machine-Shop Practice Cotton Course 
+ - ss |) ihc: |... Heating, Ventilation, and . Woolen and Worsted Goods 
3 | a emmn, | Sourse 
| .... Stationary Engineering Knit Goods Course 
OUR NEW CONTEST ......Marine Engineering : College Preparatory Course 
P — . pa abnae Locomotive Engineering (fitting for entrance to engineer- 
Every year the business of giving Christmas gifts «+... Structural Engineering ing schools) I 
becomes more of a problem. We have formed the \ 
habit of giving, and we do not like to stop even when NAME. .......eecsseesesesseeseeseesessesseesenseseeeeeees Age 


it has become a burden. To solve the difficulty, 





many persons have resolved to stop all Christmas gifts REI nennennsonnssnseoneenssnesonsrensconscnscnnconnccssconeconesnneonesen 
except to their immediate families. Others, less : 

ae f IOI iicicn cassis beacensivahaniaseaseucabeereusibavaganausaesenaanapians 
courageous or more affectionate, perhaps, keep on 


Success— Oct. ’05 





with the presentation, while groaning under the weight 
of what some one has called “Christmas blackmail.” 

What do the readers of Success MaGazIne’s Home 
Department think of the situation? Shall we give 
Christmas presents, or shall we not? 

To the best answer to this question, in the affirma- 
tive, will be given a prize of three dollars, and to the 
best reply in the negative will also be given a prize of 
three dollars. Each answer must be accompanied by 
good reasons for the author’s opinion, written concisely 


and briefly, in ink, or typewritten, on one side of the THE 

paper. .No letter must exceed two hundred words 

and all must be received at this office by October 15. son 

Address: Prize Contest, Home Department, SuccEss | R 

MAGAZINE, 32 Waverly Place, New York City. a 





AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
eat 

Armour Institute of Technology 
CHICAGO, ILL., U.S.A. 
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we +] | OF NEW YORK 
GEORGE F. SEWARD, President 
1876 ice- we nt an re 





Fidelity Bonds ::: 
Employers’ Liability 


By LANTA WILSON SMITH 


UT of life’s silent watches, 





ANY employers of humane disposition desire to provide com- 
pensation for their workmen in case of accident, irrespective 

















Out of the gloom of night, Personal Accident : of any question of liability under the law. We issue WORK- 
Souls that foresee the conflict Mwalth <1: 423333 MEN’S COLLECTIVE policies for this purpose. The insurance 
Send forth their words of might. St Boil — | &, & effect, personal accident insurance, though but one policy is 
a Sa oe Oe eam er 3333 issued covering the workmen collectively. It is not difficult for 
‘Wrestle alone for years, Plate Glass : : :::: employers to provide their people with this insurance, with or with- 
Bringing at last some trophy Burglary ::::::: out charge to themselves. ‘The premium can, in whole or in part, 





Worthy the whole world’s cheers. with the workmen’s approval, be deducted from the wages payable. 


Fly Wheel ::: : 

















Poets with brooding patience, Bonded List ::::: Insurance that Insures 
Toiling with courage strong, 

Out of some lonely vigil, ASSETS, June 30,1905 - - - - $7,393,680.42 
Weave an immortal song. LOSSES Paid to June 30, 1905 - - 20,765,989.03 

Not through the whirl of pleasure, WH OXON W.G. Low rg Ee 
Not from the din of strife, rag Ary wa 4 Geen ? ANTON A. RAVEN GEO. F. SEWARD 

But out of the silent watches 


Come the great deeds of life. Principal Offices, Nos. 97-103 Cedar Street, New York 


Agents in all considerable towns 
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OUR BROAD CLAIM 


is that no fash onabl e haberdasher will sell you the equalof any 
of the Po ny we offer, at anything like our prices. We deliver at 
your door, all charges paid. We take all the chances, knowing 
you will be pleased. We have no store rent to pay,—no sales- 
men. We keep but few samples in our office, and receive from 
day to day only what goods are necessary to fill our orders,— 
often, in fact, shipping direct from factory. You are sure to 
get no old stock or old styles. We can and do sell better goods 
at lower prices than retailers. 
OUR OFFER: « We will send postpaid on re- 
ceipt of price, any of the goods 
mamed below, subject to your appreval. Every- 
thing is guaranteed to be as represented. If dissat- 


isfied with the goods, you may return them, and we 
will exchange them or refund your money, as you 

















wish. Under this offer you are 
taking no chances. We must 
please you or there is no sale. 
We must do just as we say, or re- 
sponsible magazines will refuse our 
advertisemer its 
We made onr reputation on our 
neckties. Examine those you are pay- 
ing 50c. for at your retailers. Note 
how the silk wears off the surface, 
showing tl tton back. Then exam- 
ine one of 1 see that the mate- 
rial is all s tetailers will ask you 
75c. or $1.00 e for good ties of this 
kind. We at wholesale prices, 
though yo ed not buy large quanti- 
ties. All our ties are of the»same 
quality, the best. This is also true of 
everythir ig we se 
FOur-tv-8 AND TIES: All silk, 
full size and length, will outwear 
two or three of the regular 50c. kind. 





Latest New Yor 


k styles and Ss 
We can send y« 


plain whitg or black 





silk, or satir assorted colors that 
will please tr 
aes baa * $3 for box of 6 
Leoxe STRING OR CLUB'TIES 
to wear Ww pleated bosom or neg- 
ligee shirts, or for indice’ wear. All silk, 
60 inches ong, 1 int hes wide, assorted 
colors, or air ack or white silk 
or satin 
address ' "$3 for box of 6 
AT TIES or evening wear, with 
standir ‘Yr turn down collars 
all silk,.in bla vhite or assorted ‘*This is the 
colors, toany ad- « 
dress $3 for box of 6 tie that binds.” 


No ties made up; all to be tied by wearer. 


WHITE LINEN DRESS SHIRTS: 


Ist. ited linen bosom 
shirts, 8 to 24 | EN 2s Soin x oo orate $7.50 for box of 6 
2nd.—3 ply pla ven bosom shirts, open front or back, or 

coat sty ) 1 or 13-inch bosoms, 
cuits attached ' $7.50 for box of 6 
3r — Extra quality 4 ply 143-4 ine ch linen bosom, open front and 

back, with or w —_ us Oume atinenat 
regular $2.00 quality.................. $9.00 for box of 6 
VALESQU! I SHIRTS: No Straps! No Flaps! No Belts! 
No Buckles! No Buttons required to keep the bosom in 


perfect shape, or to pre- 
vent bulging or breaking. 
In ordering this shirt do 
so by number and men- 
tion that you want Oval- 
gp 
N i o. — back and 
ront, with- 
out eufts,.. $2.00each 
to. S 2 a back and 
ront, cuffs 
attached. . . $2. 25 each 
_ : -—Open front, coat 
style, cuffs 
attached. . ee -50each 
No. 4.—Smock shirt,open 


front bosom, with back 
open all the way down, 


cuffs at- 
tached..... $2.90each 
OwW’S White LINEN 


BOSOM DRESS 
SHIRTS, 


$6.00 for box of 6 








OLORED PEROALE SHIRTS in splendid selection, 
white ground, striped, or figured, with cutfs, and full length 
4 ply_ bosoms n front and back, 





sent on application, $7. 50 for box of 6 


to any address 


SO ON ss 5s sivncnsaathasnandaccabas $9.00 for box of 6 
All our shirts are made to fit you. Shirt orders should contain 
measurements, size of neck-band, length of sleeve from back 
collar button t t of shoulders, to elbow, to wris 
Cheap shirts are sold at lower prices but the quality isn’t in 
them. Our shirts at our prices are the best and, quality con- 
sidered, are the cheapest shirts offered by anyone. 
AJAMAS: ( yrs, Gray, Black or Blue[in appropriate 
patterns. 
No. 1.—Good quality Domet Flannel, pearl buttons, handker- 
oles pee cet, double stitched and : 
felled seat &“ Box of 3 Suits, $4.50 
No. 2.—Fine quality Teasel Down Flannel, pockets, frogged but- 
tons. reint ed fronts. 


od antes “°"”'? Box of 3 Suits, $6.00 


stitched a1 d fe 


peers. SHIRTS, same material and colors as pajamas, full 
1gth, e stitched seams, pockets and double-band 

collars, 

No. 1.—Lig ght Domet.......... $6.00 for box of 6 

No. 2.—Medium-weight Domet...... $7. 50 for box of 6 

No. 3.—Heavy-weight Teazel Down, $9. 00 for box of 6 


O*! EK. wane Ct E UNDERWEAR, the greatest step forward in 








rt, in men’s apparel yet introduced, practi- 
eal seamless, fits beautifully and wears wi ell,—wearers never 
go back to tw ece suits. , 
In cotton, finest quality...., $9.00 for box of 3 Suits 
In merino, finest quality.. $10. 50 for box of 3 Suits 


~ 





Single trial suit in cotton, 
in merino, 


ee purchaser to pay express charges. ) 


USPENDERS.—Finest quality full elastic, full length, in 
hite, gray, or black, reg- . 
ular$iWkid....’-». $1.00 for box of 2 pairs 


ETROPOLITAN FAST BLACK HOSE.—The very 
antl most satisfactory that ever went on men’s feet. 
























n s, these socks have made us lots of friends. We 
have-seen . iality socks retail at 50e a pair. Unquestion- 
ably. the t n you have 
over had offere¢ Our price Box of 6 pairs, $1.50 

REMEMBER, everything sent prepaid. Anything not satis- 
factory may t turned for exchange, or refund of your 
money. Send 2 v by P. 0. or Express Money Order, or add 
10 cents to check ti wer exchange. > 

Our Motto: ‘A Satisfied Customer Comes Again.”’ 


SEND FOR BOOKLET. 


helropollian Neckwear Go.,-1 Madison: Avenue, NeW York 
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THE WELL-DRESSED MAN 
By Alfred Stephen Bryan 


[EDITOR OF 


just applied good taste. The 
govern the dress of a gentleman. It 
should be distinctive, but not pro- 
nounced; appropriate to time and occa- 
sion and expressive in a measure of the 
wearer’s personality. In business, in 
society, every place, he who respects 
himself dislikes to be a trailer, an echo, 
a “me-too.” Similarly, in dress a gentle- 
man strives for individuality, for an 
effect, an air, a poise of his own. Dressing 
well, then, is not a servile following of 
the fashions, but a mingling of good 
sense and good taste, subject, of course, 
to certain broad regulations commonly 
accepted. In short, the truly well- 
dressed man adapts, rather than adopts 
the mode. 
_ a 

While it is generally believed that 
fashion changes suddenly and quixo- 
tically, it doesn’t. The growth of a 
fashion is slow and extends through 
several seasons. Just now, for example, 
we are in the midst of a reaction from 
the extremely loose cut of clothes that 
has ruled during the last two years. 
Autumn coats and overcoats are de- 
cidedly snugger at the waist line and 
have sharply pressed side seams to 
define the figure. Fit, rather than hang, 
is the consideration this season. Jackets 
are still long, but they do not swing 
from the shoulders with the old easy- 
breezy air. Length and breadth remain, 
but fullness has yielded to just a hint 
of tightness. 

a 

It must not be understood that the 
fashions of autumn are in any sense 
foppish; they are not. But fashion is 
like a wheel each turn of which brings 
back something that has gone before. 


Four years ago the younger ‘set was very partial to the 


cut of jacket known as “military.” 


smoothly shaped over the shoulders and back and 


laws 


projected from the waist with a decided flare. 
came the long, loose jacket, which fell from the 
shoulders almost in folds. 





THE FALL TIE HAS 
A NARROWER KNOT 





This 


was 


and impeding. 
in overcoatings, blue and black have returned to 
favor and these are most suitable to the Chesterfield, 


“THe HABERDASHER”] 


SUMMED up into the fewest words, correct dress is 
identical 
which govern intercourse between well-bred people 


Then 


Now, true to its natural 
tendencies, fashion’s pendulum is swing- 
ing back to snugness, and both coats 
and overcoats this autumn accentuate 
the figure markedly. 
a a 

So far as the length of the lounge or 
business jacket is concerned, it would be 
idle to go into measurements, because a 
man’s height must determine that. Ex- 
tremists in dress will wear the jacket 
very long, about thirty-four inches, with 
broad, low-lying lapels and a very deep 
center or side vent, ten inches, in the 
back. The sleeves will have a narrow 
cuff finish and, as I have already said, 
the jacket will fit snugly at the waist in 
the back with a noticeable outward 
“spring” at the bottom. The general 
effect is semi-military, and it is undeniably 
becoming to young men or to men who 
can boast of a bit of a figure. Of course, 
he who is inclined to fleshiness should 
choose a more conservative cut which 
would disguise rather than emphasize 
his shortcoming. ‘Trousers are a trifle 
snugger at the bottom, but quite full at 
the hip. 

— 7 

For business and lounge wear the 
only overcoat indorsed by good form this 
season is the plain, long ‘“ Chesterfield.” 
Paddocks, Paletots, Surtouts, and alk 
forms of skirted overcoats are out of 
place for informal use and should be 
confined to “occasion.” The fashion- 
able Chesterfield is about forty-three 
inches long, for a man of normal height, 
and has.one ‘center “vent” or slash in 
the back extending upward almost to the 
waist line. The object of this vent is to 
afford ease in walking, for an overcoat 
that fits tightly around the legs is clumsy 
After several seasons of fancy colors 










































































AUTUMN 
AND THE CORRECT DRESS CHART 1905-1906 
WINTER 
DAY DRESS 
COAT SHIRT AND 
OCCASION ‘AND WAISTCOAT | TROUSERS HAT Ere COLLAR | CRAVAT | GLOVES | BOOTS | JEWELRY 
OVERCOAT 
oa White P. 
DAY SETS Frock Poteet High Silk Laced Poke Ciat Aves Leather | Gold-links 
AFTERNOON CALL — Worsted ot . Grey or Veraithed 
Chesterfield asZoat with Felt with or or Once-over Calfsh Gold Studs 
RECEPTION con or of Whae Cheviot of ae Cuffs ‘ee wy Suede aces eee 
AND MATINEE oe Linen Duck Desk Grey Attached a Match Gloves Tops 
BUSINESS COLES ox | To Mach Cont | lt ihS.B. Derby Colored Felg | Four-imhand | yg ser 
Morning Coat ad if nD ry with Jacket and or White ¢ a ‘an Cape Cold Links 
AND — Dil wc of Same | Morning Coat with or or Call 
Moat at Mateaal or Dilereat High Silk Cale w pieog Cuttin Minn 
MORNING WEAR Tana Material | with Cutaway | Attached 4 gti 
ae Norfolk Tweed Alpine Flannel Fold ‘Kerchisl Tie | Ton Cape isasib Links and 
GOLF, Knitted ot Tam . ‘ Qavat Pin 
3 or Madras or or ot Knotted Chamois Calf or Russet 
OUTING. Double Breasted | Fancy Plaid or ; : ‘ Leather 
SKATING Jacket Flannel Golf Cap Oxford Deep Point Handkerchief or Knit High or Low | wich Albert 
Frock e Plain Ascot Patent Leather P 
AFTERNOON TEA FM (casa Striped High Silk White Poke ean Grey nae oe 
+ SHOW, CHURCH aes Bae Worsted with om or aed Calfskin Gold Studs 
AND PROMENADE —_ Linen Duck | Light or Dark Feh Band Amached Wing Four-in-hand Sunde = Cravat Pin 
EVENING DRESS 
EVENING WEDDING. Swallowtail White Same High Silk Plaid White Glace | Patent Leather 
BALL. RECEPTION Double or Material with Whne Lap-Front Broad ot Pearl Calfskin Pearl Links 
Cape. Single Breasted as Coat Feh Band with Pm End with Silk | Buttoned Tops 
FORMAL DINNER oe ot Black with Braided | Silk or Opera Cuffs or Black or Pearl Studs 
Poke White Tie Patent Leather 
AND THEATRE Overcoat Single Breasted | Outer Seams at Theatre Attached Silk Backs Pos 
Patent Leather 
jacket Pearl Same Plain or Yarmhed 
INFORMAL DINNER — | Back or Grey | Single Breasted | Material ane Pleated White Broad E=d | Grey Suate | ™ oil 
CLUB. STAG AND Cuan or as Jacket none oe or Black Silk or banana Tops 
AT HOME DINNER ex Cover | Some Meerial | wih Plain Derby Cufls Fold Te meek oS. | Ca 
Overcoat as Jacket Outer Seams Attached Ties 
Cong riet. sues, By The Haberdesher Company Kepraduced by Permission 
THIS CHART 1S PUBLISHED BY PERMISSION OF THE HMABERDASHER COMPANY. CUT IT 


OUT AND HANG 


IT UP FOR REFERENCE 
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LOOK FOR NAME IN STRAP 














French Calf Button 
Boot, Medium Wide 
Flat Toe, Winter 
Weight Sole. 


A boot for level- headed men — one 
that strikes the " golden mean''"—solid, 


but not clumsy—stylish, but not dan- 
dified. 


Built on fine lines for conservative peo- 
ple, with an art a custom shoemaker 
would envy. 


Style Book shows "a fit for every 
foot." Send for it. 


Most styles sell for $5.00 


Florsheim & Company 
CHICAGO, U.S. A. 








REVERS/BLE 


M71ene 


ya 


Have You Worn Them? 


Not ‘celluloid ”’—not if collars ;—but made of fine 
cloth, exactly resemble fashionable linen goods and cost of 
dealers, for box of ten, 25 cents (2}centseach). ~ 


No Washing or Ironing 
When soiled discard. By mail, 10 collars or 5 pairs 
cuffs, 30 cents. Sample collar or pair cuffs for 6 cents 
in U. 8S. stamps. Give size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. M, Boston, Mass. 


La TO LEARN BOOK-KEEPING 
Be, WHEN | WILL MAKE A FIRST-CLASS 


BOOK-KEEPER +2" Sv 


YoU Own 

at Hiome 
in SIX WEEKS for $33 or REFUND MONEY! Fairenough? 
Distance and experience immaterial. I find POSITIONS, too, 
EVERYWHERE, FREE. Placed pupil May 23, at $60 Weekly. 
Perhaps I ean place you, too! Have 8,102 TESTIMONIALS. 


SAVE THIS AND WRITE. 
J.H. GOODWIN, Expert accountant, 
Room 366, 1215 Broadway, New York. 


DON’T BE HARD UP 


You can make big money and be your own boss by mak- 
ing mirrors at home; success guaranteed ; partic- z 
ulars for stamp. MacMASTERS, D. 125, Peru, Indiana. 


P A T E N ci that PROTECT 


72-p. Book Mailed Free. 
Established 1869. 
R. 8. & B. LACEY, Patent Attorneys, Washington, D. C. 



































which should look quite 
plain. 
a om 
In choosing the pat- 
tern for a suit one 
should try to get some- 
thing uncommon and 
distinctive, rather than 
“wear what everybody 
wears.” Dressing well 
is expressing some per- 
sonal taste, and unless 
a man have independent 
notions and study what 
becomes him, he will 
be only one of a great 
army following blindly 
a vague entity called 
“Fashion.” There is 
something superior to 
fashion, and that’s good 
taste. To illustrate, if 
the semi-military jacket 
is not the cut in which a 
man appears at his best, 
let him make his tailor 
modify it. Similarly, if 
he does not look well 
in a “wing” collar or a 
large cravat or a broad- 
brimmed derby, then 
these are things to avoid, 
no matter how strongly 
fashion may _ counte- 
nace them. Fashion in its truest, wholesomest sense 
is founded upon becomingness to the individual. 
a +o 
The moment that we leave natural forms for studied 
forms, that moment do we become stiff and angular 
in our mode of dress, and does the odious fashion 
plate, with its silly simper and mathematical precise- 
ness, become our ideal. I have always contended that 
simplicity is the truest elegance in dress, and that a 
gentleman is distinguished by the quality and appro- 
priateness of what he wears and owes nothing to 
extraneous aids. Fashion, to the untutored a sempi- 
ternal puzzle, is simply good taste. One man will 
adjust his code of dress by a set of hard-and-fast 
rules, while a second plays leapfrog with the other’s 
rules, and each is right provided that good taste 
guide both. That person who, in obedience to some 
fanciful principle, goes to a function in the evening 
jacket when everybody else is wearing the “swallow- 
tail”’ shows bad breeding. Fashion is always pliant, 
always adaptable to time, occasion, and circumstance. 
a a 
There has been an attempt to introduce green as a 
color for autumn suits, but it is not likely that it will 
gain recognition, for the simple reason that, like brown, 
it is a trying color to wear. Gray mixtures and plaids 
are approved, notably the light or Cambridge gray. 
Green is supposed to be an echo of a recent London 
mode; but, in truth, it was never in vogue even there. 
Dark blue always looks becoming, dark gray is a year- 
round favorite, and black in a diagonal weave, while 
seldom chosen by most men, is for that very reason 
not apt to be common. 
o a 





THE PLAITED SHIRT 





The covert topcoat for this autumn is cut extremely 
long,—thirty-five inches for a man of normal stature. 
It should hang free and 
loose from the shoulders 
and not be shaped to 
the back. Drabs, browns 
and olives are all cor- 
rect. There is a breast 
pocket which is flapless. 
The lapels are broad 
and extend lower than 
hitherto. So handy is 
the covert topcoat, that 
it belongs in every 
well-provided wardrobe. 
The fact that it is not 
\ cut so snugly this sea- 

son as are the other 
coats renders it less 
prone to be mussed dur- 
ing use. Moreover, the 
cut of the topcoat 
changes so little from 
season to season, that a 
coat of good quality 
should be a credit to its 
F owner for three or four 
‘ years. 
t 7 a” 





: ‘ The reason why sim- 
+ A plicity and uniformity 
ae are imperative in even- 

\ ; ing dress is that to 
» , “4 - allow any measure of 

— an personal choice would 
THE CORRECT witNG_ clearly mean discord. 
COLLAR AND WHITE [Tf one man wore his 
LINEN SHIRT WITH evening coat, another a 
CUFFS ATTACHED, FOR frock coat, and a third a 
WEAR DURING THE DAY cutaway, at a formal 
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Michaels-Stern 


Fine Clothing 


is designed for men who want garments at mod- 
erate cost, exclusively smart in fashion, made 
of good materials and that rea//y FIT. 

The new Fall and Winter Fashions are now 
being shown by leading retailers in nearly every 
city in the Union. 


Suits and Overcoats 
$10 to $35 


Name of Clothier in your town and our new fashion 
booklet, “* F,” “Styles from Life,” FREE upon request. 


MICHAELS, STERN & CO., 
Manufacturers, Rochester, N. Y. | 

















Made for men looking for the 

maximum of wear at the 

minimum of cost. Fast color 
fabrics. They’re $1.00 

and $1.25. 

CLUETT, PEABODY & CO. 

Makers of Cluett 


and Arrow 
Collars. 
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Iver Johnson 
Safety Automatic 


Hammer, $5.00 











No Fear of 
Accidental 
Discharge 


if it’s an 


Hammerless, $6.00 


Extra length Barrels, 
50c. per inch. 
Pearl Stocks, $1.25 extra. 


IVERJOHNSON 


Safety Automatic Revolver 


because the revolver hammer never touches the firing pin. 

This safety principle, found only in the Iver Johnson, is due to the fact 
that the lever which transmits the blow from the hammer to the firing pin 
is never in position to do so except when the trigger is pulled all the way 
back. All hardware and sporting goods dealers sell Iver Johnson 
Revolvers and can verify these facts if they will. 


Send _for our illustrated booklet ‘‘Shots,” mailed free with 

our descriptive catalogue and learn the ‘“‘how and why.” 

Iver Johnson’s Arms and Cycle Works, 142 River St., Fitchburg, Mass. 
New York OFFICE: 99 Chambers Street. « 
























A Scientific Method of 
Growing 
Hair 


It is a known fact that the blood 
conveys nourishment to all parts of 
the body. It is likewise known that 
exercise makes the blood circulate, 


and that where the blood does not cir- 
culate no nourishment is supplied. 




















The lack of proper circulation 
of blood in the scalp, due mainly 
to congestion produced by artificial 
causes, results in the starvation of 
the hair roots, and produces falling 
hair and baldness. Therefore the 
logical and only relief from bald- 
ness is in the restoration of the 
scalp to its normal condition, thus 
enabling the blood to resume its 
work of nourishing the hair roots. 
It was work along these logical 
lines that produced, and perfected 


THE EVANS VACUUM CAP. 


The Evans Vacuum Cap provides the exercise which makes the blood circulate in the scalp. It 
gently draws the rich blood to the scalp and feeds the shrunken hair roots. ‘This causes the hair to 
grow. Itis the simple, common sense principles of physical culture scientifically applied to the scalp. 

Easy and Pleasant to Use. 


The Evans Vacuum Cap is portable and can readily be attached to any ordinary straight back chair. 





Three or four minutes’ use each morning and evening is all that is required. It leaves a pleasant 
tingling sensation for a few moments after use, indicating the presence of new life in the scalp. 
° 
Method of Testing. 

Yon can tell by a few minutes’ use of the Evans Vacuum Cap whether it is possible for you to cultivate a growth of hair on 
your head, and We will send you the apparatus to make the experiment, without expense on your part. f the Evans Vacuum 
Cap gives the scalp a healthy glow,the normal condition of the scalp can be restored, and a three or four minutes’ use of the Cap 
each day thereafter will, within a reasonable time develop a natural and permanent growth of hair. If, however, the scalp 
remains white and lifeless after the Cap is removed, there would be no use to give the appliance a further trial. The hair can- 
not be made row in such cases. 

r 
The Bank Guarantee. 
send you, by prepaid express, an Evans Vacuum Cap, and will allow you omelaiime to proveits virtue. All we 
to deposit the price of the Cap in the Jefferson Bank of St. Louis, where it will remain during the trial period, 
wn order. If you do not cultivate a sufficient growth of hair to convince you that the method is effective, 





bank and they will return your deposit infull. We have no agents, and no one is authorized to sell, offer 
r receive money for an’Evans Vacuum Cap. All Caps are sold under the bank’s guarantee, and all money is sent 
direct to Jefferson Bank. 


A sirteen-page illustrated book will be sent you free, on request. 


EVANS VACUUM CAP CO., — 1050 Fullerton Building, St. Louis 
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VARNISHED CALFSKIN BOOT 





function, the effect would be harrowing. In insisting, 
then, that each man dress alike, or as nearly alike 
as is compatible with reason, fashion is not arbitrary, 
but is simply serving good form and good breeding. If 
an American wore his evening clothes at a reception 
in London, Paris, or in any capital of the Continent, 
he would feel as much at home as in New York, Chi- 
cago, or San Francisco. That is the most agreeable 
feature of evening dress,—it is uniform or almost 
uniform wherever men and women meet for the social 
graces. 


- The Care of Clothes 


(CLoTHEs, like those who wear them, require an occa- 

sional vacation. If you subject them to incessant 
usage, they sag, wrinkle, and lose their freshness. It is 
genuine economy to have two suits or more and to 
wear them in turn. It gives a garment a chance to 


escape from the creases and resume its pristine smooth- 
ness. 


Don’t carry heavy articles in your coat or trousers 
pockets while the garments are in use. If you can’t 
avoid it, be sure to empty your pockets before putting 
your garments away. 


Don’t wear the same jacket during business hours 
that you wear on the street. Slip on an old one. 


Don’t be parsimonious in the ‘quality or quantity 
of your clothes. It ’s “saving at the spigot and wasting 
at the bung.” 


Don’t suspend a pair of trousers by the buckle. 
Shapelessness is the inevitable result. 








Don’t wear the same shoes two days in succession. 
It’s better for the shoes and better for the feet. 


Don’t neglect to brush your jackets, trousers, hats, 
and cravats, before laying them aside. ‘They’ll appre- 
ciate your thoughtfulness. 





Don’t use a whiskbroom on soft cloth. 


It wears 
down the “nap” and wears in the dirt. 


Use a brush. 


Don’t forget to wrap a garment in newspapers, 
freshly printed, if possible, before putting it away. 
The odor of the ink is a better “rough-on-moths” 
than camphor balls. 


Don’t overlook a stain in the hope that it will 
disappear somehow. The older the stain, the harder 
it is to remove. 


Do n’t fool with stain-removing preparations unless 
you know what you ’re about. Consult a tailor. 


Don’t plunge your foot into a sock. First turn 
the upper part of the sock down so that it laps over 
the lower part. Then insert the foot gently, pull easily 
and work your way in. 


Don’t suspend a jacket by the loop in the back. 
Drape it over a hanger or a chair. 


Do n’t habitually stuff your hands into your pockets 
if you expect them to keep their shape. 


Don’t treat a silk hat as if it were a “rough-and- 
ready” Panama. Brush it with a-soft brush, polish 
it with a velvet cushion, and have it ironed once a 
month. 


Don’t tug at your socks to get them off. Remove 





THE KNOX FALL AND WINTER STYLES 
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SPRING 
NEEDLE 


DERBY RIBBED 


Appeals to Men of 
Fine Habits in Dress 


Made of Spring Needle fabric of re- 
markable elasticity, knitted on machines 
of our own invention and manufacture. 
The garments made from this fabric are of 
the finest yarns and their hygienic value is 
unsurpassed. They always retain their or- 
iginal shape, even after the hardest wear. 

From first to last they maintain 

that same elegant, silky feel and 

easy, comfortable and natural fit. 
They aremadeintwo-pieceandunionsuits, 
in the various sizes, weights and colors. 
Ask for the genuine Cooper's Derby Ribbed 
Underwear, and look for this trade-mark. 










Handsome Booklet on request. 


COOPER MFG. CO. 


Bennington, Vt. 




























«. THE 
WHITEST 
COLLAR 
MADE 


TRADE 
MARK 


LINEN 


1S¢ 
EACH 





MILDON 


iF YOUR DEALER WONT 
SUPPLY YOU, WRITE US 
EMIGH & STRAUB-Dept CC.TROY,NY 





















x BOOKKEEPERS BECOME 


PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


through my personally conducted course of home study. 
q From the moderate salary of Bookkeeper to the large 
fees of the Auditor is an easy step for any ambitious 
accountant who will apply a little leisure time to my 
mail course. Practical Accounting, Theory of 
4 Accounts and Auditing are thoroughly covered. 

My book, “Advanced Accounting,” describing the 
course, will be sent without charge. 

L. R. STELLE, Public Accountant and Auditor, 

314 Mears Building - - Seranton, Pa. 


SELL GOODS BY MAIL niet. “SENS Pstop wore 
ing for others. Big profits. Money comes with orders. Our plan 


for starting beginners is a “sure winner.” Particulars for stamp. 
A. FRANKLIN-HOWARD CO., Kansas City, Mo. 
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them gently from the 
calf down. 





Don’t have your 
white waistcoat 
ironed so that it 
is stiff. Haveit 
starched but little 
and left pliable. 





Don’t permit the 
laundress to roll your 
collars. Have them 
ironed flat. 





Don’t crumple 
your gloves into a 
ball and toss them 
into a drawer. 
Smooth out the 
wrinkles and flatten 
the fingers. 





Don’t wear the 
same cravat twodays 


hard on the cravat 
and hard on your 
reputation. 





Don’t fancy that 
by patronizing some 
cheap cleaning and 
pressing establish- 
ment you save 

»money. Better pay 
a little more and 
go to a tailor. He’ll 
respect your clothes. 





“THE REGIS” 





Don’t get intoa 
temper because a 
fourteen-and-a-half collar won’t take kindly to a four- 
teen neckband. If you can’t get the right size in half 
sizes, try quarters. 

Do n’t wear a new coat unbuttoned or it will acquire 
a hangdog look. Keep it buttoned for at least a 
week, so that it will adjust itself to the peculiarities 
of the figure. 

* LT 
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STYLE OR PHYSICAL CULTURE 


McPRYME: (whose wife won't let him come to break- 
fast unless his shoes are polished.) ‘‘ I wonder if Mirandy 
really wants me to be stylish, or if this is only to work up 
an appetite to eat her biscuits.”’ 








Saying Beautiful Things Does not Make a | 


Beautiful Character 

A GREAT many people deceive themselves by think- 

ing that necessarily because they are always 
giving good advice and saying good and beautiful 
things, their lives must be beautiful, but this does not 
follow. It is beautiful acts that make a beautiful life. 
What you preach or say does not affect your charac- 
ter much; but the instant you do a thing it becomes a 
part of your very self and colors your life. A great 
many people who say the most beautiful things some- 
how never develop beautiful characters. There are 
people who have been saying fine things, beautiful 
things, all their lives, and yet their neighbors do not 
believe in them; do not trust them very much. They 


feel that there is a great deal of hypocrisy about their | 


professions and advice. On the other hand, people 
who say very little, who make no boasts, but who 
quietly do beautiful things, manly or womanly acts, 
develop superb characters. 
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in succession. It’s | 
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The Perfect Fitting Popular Priced 


Munsing Union Suits 
For Men, Women and Children 


In quality fine enough for the most 
fastidious, in cost so moderate 
that they may be enjoyed by all. 











Sensible, Serviceable, Satisfactory 


A daily production of 10,000 garments is in- 
sufficient to supply the demand. Whether 
considered from the standpoint of health, comfort, 
durability, appearance or price, the Munsing 
Underwear merits your patronage. A trial order 
will convince you. Send six cents in stamps for 
illustrated style book, samples of fabric and 
Doll’s Dainty Pink or Blue Undervests. 


One vest for three two cents stamps. 
Two vests for five two cents stamps. 


The Northwestern Knitting Co. 
241 Lyndale Ave. No., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 


The best equipped knitting mill in the United States 


ee ee 


STRAIGHT LEGS 


If yours are not so, they will positively appear straight, 
trim and stylish if you wear our Pneumatic or Cushion 
Rubber Leg Forms. Highly recommended by army 
and navy officers, actors, tailors, physicians, and men 


Adjusted 
Instantly, 
Impossible to 
Detect, 
Easy as a 
Garter. 


.% uf 


of fashion. Write for photo-illustrated book called 


“Form,” convincing testimonials, and measurement 


chart, mailed FREE under plain letter seal. 


THE ALISON COMPANY, Dept. S, Buffalo, N.Y. 
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Dodd, Mead & Company. 
publishers of The New 
International Encyclopedia, 
the most useful and practical 
encyclopedia in English, 
invite correspondence with 
energetic, educated men 
of presenting this 
work to business and pro- 
fessional men. 


capable 


Previous experience not necessary. We train 
and fit each man for the work assigned him. 

The -New International Encyclopedia is 
new, is well and favorably known. Solicitors 
receive material help from the extensive ad- 
vertising of the encyclopedia during the past 
two years in such magazines as Harper's, 
Century, Scribner’s, McClure’s, Munsey’s, 
Everybody’s, Atlantic Monthly, World’s Work, 


Outlook, Review of Reviews, Booklovers, 
Literary Digest, Public Opinion, Ladies’ Home 
Journal, Delineator, Saturday Evening Post, 


Country Life in America, and many others, as 
well as in the daily newspapers of New York, 
Philadelphia, a Baltimore, Washington, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, Chicago, St. Louis, Kansas 
City, San “nes Atlanta, San Antonio, 
Portland, and other cities. 

If interested, fill out and mail us this 
application blank. 
Bi 


isco, 


cee eee eee eee se seees eres eeeesesesceseeesesece 


Address. . 


Present occupat 


Education. 


Married or single 


eee ee ee ee ee 


Present average yearly earnings 


Reason for desiring a change 


Territory preterred 


References 


Address DODD, MEAD & COMPANY 
272 Fifth Ave., New NY ork 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


APIVC 


THE NEW GAME 


nded upon an ancient Oriental game. 
onsists of 60 Cards and 120 Stars used 
Easy to learn. Interesting. Ab- 
sorbing. Any number can play. 
JAPINO parties and JAPINO afternoon 
with Japanese decorations solve = 
of ** How to entertain.” All t 
Better get JAPINO right away. 
If ir dealer cannot supply it, send 50 cts. 
nd we will send you JAPINO complete, pre- 
paid Y ur money back if it does not prove 
the most interesting game you have ever played. 
THE JAPINO CO., 804 Majestic Bidg., Detroit, Mich. 
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Battery Fan Motors,. . . oie aon 50 
Batte Table Lamps, . . .. - 3.00 to 10.00 
relephones Complete, ..... 2.50to 11.25 
Ele Door Bells, . . nées $1.00, on 1.50 
Carriage and Bicye ‘le Light 2.00to 5.00 
Lanterns and Pocket Flash Tights, 75eto 3.00 
$8.00 Medical Batteries, .. ... +. 3.95 
rele ] “Outfits, s+ } ek « oe oe 
Battery Motors,. ...... 75eto 12.00 
Necktie and Cap Lights, . ... 75eto 5.00 
Dynamos and iotaea: i de . $900.00 to 1.00 


Catalog free. Fortune for Agents. 


OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 
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} A magazine for all a poutery leven, Tells of the profits 
j and pleasures of poultry keeping. Beautiful colored 
} covers and half-tone pic cures, enameled paper. Fill- 


ed with poultry lore for all ee Frecteel. ra da 
t interesting. Large pages, pla’ Not I 


m2 line in it. All news stands, 10c. a hy i flay 


Poultry Publishing Co. Box 15. Suclen, “tl 























Business Letter Writing as a 


Profession 
By SHERWIN CODY 


[Author of “ Dictionary of Errors,” 
(Copyrighted, 1905, by Sherwin Cody] 


ROM a careful study of the business field during 

the past year I am fully convinced that a skilled 

business correspondent has a better financial outlook 
than any other clerical employee. 

The growth of the mail-order business in this country 
during the past five years has been enormous. Two 
concerns in Chicago doing an exclusive mail-order busi- 
ness handle over twenty-five million dollars a year each. 
But the important thing is that almost all mercantile 
houses are now trying to develop a mail-order branch. 
They find that they can get business by mail at 
less expense than they can by traveling salesmen. Even 
the book canvasser is giving way to the canvassing 
letter. One large subscription book concern in New 
York, handling only very high-priced sets of books 
on the installment plan, does its entire business by 
mail, without a single personal solicitor. Of course 
over one hundred thousand dollars a year are spent in 
magazine advertising; but the final success of the busi- 
ness depends on the skill with which the letters are 
written. 


etc.] 


a a 


There are two kinds of letter writing,—mere memo- 
randum notes, and letters which are intended to do the 
work of the personal visitor. These memorandum 
notes, such as are sent when a check is mailed, an item 
of information required, or an order given, would be 
more satisfactory if they were written on special 
memorandum slips instead of on letter heads, after the 
manner now so generally adopted of sending orders on 
special order blanks. Then they would not become 
confused with real letters, which should be works of art 
to win a customer and get his business. It is of this 
artful letter writing that I am going to speak in this 
article. 

The art of getting business by mail can not be said 
to be a new one, for it has been practiced ever since the 
development of the post office. The trouble has been 
that circular letters go into the wastebasket and do no 
good. Business men have only recently begun to find 
out how to keep their communications away from the 

wastebasket. The mechanical production of things 
that look like letters is only the first step in the true art 
of letter writing. 

That letter writing is an important business is indi- 
cated by the fact that there are some three thousand 
business schools in the country, and at least as many 
more small typewriting schools, turning out from 
twenty-five to one thousand graduates apiece every 
year, a total of many thousands, each capable of writing 
at least ten thousand letters a year. 

The marvelous fact is, however, that, of all these 
thousands, scarcely one becomes a really efficient letter 
writer. The standard of American letters is prepos- 
terously low. 

* a 

A prominent business man, who has employed a 
great many stenographers, wrote to me the other day, 
“Ninety per cent. of stenographers are disqualified for 
their work by their poor use of English. As a class 
they are standing still and grumbling because many of 
them have to work for pitifully small salaries.” The 
stenographer fails because he can not write even a 
correct English letter. How far, how very far is that 
from a successful business-getting letter! 

I have in my possession some hundreds of letters 
sent out by both of the two largest mail-order con- 
cerns in the United States, and those letters are a dis- 
grace to American education. They are evidently 
written by persons who have had the smallest educa- 
tional advantages. I once asked the superintendent 
of one of these houses why such persons are employed 
when there are so many persons of good education 
waiting fora job. The reply was that many had been 
tried who were even college graduates, but they failed 
because they lacked business instinct. The schools, 
even the commercial schools, are in the hands of 
teachers who know absolutely nothing of business, 
and accordingly the pupils never get the business 
point of view till they are actually in business them- 
selves. The result is that stenographers, as a class, 


are among the most uneducated persons in the business | 


community. So they get five to fifteen dollars a week, 
whereas, if they could write even a correct English 
letter, they might get fifteen to twenty-five dollars a 
week. 
a a 

Because stenographers are so poorly educated, and 
are so often devoid of mental capacity for conducting 
correspondence on their own responsibility, corre- 
spondents are chosen from accountants, clerks, and 
salesmen. They have the business instinct, but, as 
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317 Fourth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A conservative bank, with re- 
sources of over $20,000,000.00 ; 
capital, surplus and profits of 
over $10,000,000.00 ; and backed 
by the strongest business men 
in Pittsburgh. 


Pays 4% Interest 


on savings accounts, whether 
of large or small amounts, com- 
pounded semi-annually. 


Write for Booklet No. 8, entitled 
“To and from the Bank.” 
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APPEAL TO YOUR SENSE 
AND YOUR SENSES 


The Smith Premier is the most 
silent typewriter on the market. 
The action is quiet; no shift key. 
Endorsed by mechanical experts. 


THE SMITH PREMIER TYPEWRITER Co, 
SyracusE, N. Y. 


Branch Stores Everywhere 





_p—Two Sides to This Story== 
“Get-Rich-Quick Schemes are Frauds” 


That side has been told very often. 
BUT —Are there NO ~ opportunities to 
acquire wealth rapidl If. not—where do the 
new hundred thousand Reckless Spenders who 
enrich the Amusement and ron Providers of 
the whole world—get their mone 











= That is the other side. It is aney by an expert in 


‘Speculative Ventures” = 


Only a Zittle book—but _ brimful of intensely interesting 
and valuable facts and information. found, after 
reading, to be worth dollars, you can pay the price, 
Ten Cents, if you want to. 


Address: PAUL D. de RUYTER 
____213 Commer. Nat. Bank Blidg., Ch Chicago ==" 


ELECTRICITY 


The Bliss somes School is the oldest 
and best school in the world teaching 
EI ‘ECTRICITY exclusively. Theoretical 
and practical course complete 

IN YEAR 
Students —— construct Dynamos, Mo- 
tors and electrical instruments, Graduates 
ay good positions throughout the world. 
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and allied commercial branches successfully —, a corre- 

spondence. Instruction in latest methods ; thoro repara- 

tion for business. Our School is affiliated with Netieenens 

pe Re gg Write to-day for information. 

INTERST, OF CORRESPONDENCE 
374-382 WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO, ILL. 


Publi c ublic Speaking by correspondence. Highest testirnoniais. 
klet free. Grenville Kleiser’s School, 1269 B’way, New Yor* 
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CUSHION 
BUTTON 


CLASP 


LIES FLAT TO THE LEG—NEVER 

ASLIPS, TEARS NOR UNFASTENS 

é Sample pair, Silk 50c., Cotton 25¢c. 

Mailed on receipt of price. 

GEO. FROST CO., Makers 
Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 
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Slightly Used 


TYPEWRITERS 


At Less Than Half Price 


Thousands of machines, aff leading makes, in use 
only long enough to insure smooth running adjustment, 
$10 to $5. We are the largest handlers of slightly-used 
typewriters in the world and offer guaranteed rare 
bargains such as no other house can approach. 


2300 absolutely new Visible Sholes 
machines, built to sell for $100— 
our price while they last, $45. 
Machines shipped for your examination 
and approval to any point in United States. 
We rent all makes of machines at $3 a month and up. 


Send today for our big catalog list of rare 
a. bargains. "t buy unt. 
clearing ealé’ cla closes. 


see If. Write today before our big 
i. eeeiel offer to agents. 
BIG DISCOUNT ON TYPEWRITER SUPPLIES 
ROCKWELL-BARNES GOMPANY 
258 Baldwin Building, GHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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co Pt Ye entertainments, illustrat- 
ing historic and current events, 
a OF songs, etc. Nothing affords 
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WHY NOT LEARN 
SIGN PAINTING?! 


Show-card Writing or Lettering. Only field 
not overworked Separate courses. Ours is the only 
— thorough and personal instruction. We teach 
by mail and guarantee success. Easy terms. Write for 
large interesting free catalogue. 


The Detroit School of Lettering, Dept. A, Detroit, Mich. 
“Oldest and Largest School of its kind.’ 
nue than a 25 acre farm with ONE- 


G I N SEN G TENTH THE WORK, My method of cul- 


ture and (0-OPERATIVE PLAN enable you to take life cae Oy hg & 4 
comfort on the LARGE Income from a SMALL garden. rite 


Tf. H. SUTTON, 606 Sherwood Avenue, geen iy. 


TELEG 7 AP HY : Cireular free. Wonderful au- 


tomatic teacher. 5 styles. $2 
OMNIGRAPH CO., 

Highest Award, Chicago World’s Fair, 1893. 
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New York. 














a rule, know nothing of such matters as punctuation 
or even spelling, and leave the English of their letters 
and all minor matters of form and correctness entirely 
to their stenographers. 

It will therefore be seen that, while business letter 
writing as a profession has immense possibilities, 
from the fact that so much business is now being 
done by mail, the profession of the business letter 
writer is in its infancy,—scarcely developed at all. 

The dearth of good business letter writers is 
undoubtedly causing the ruin of many small business 
men, who see the big results secured by a few successful 
firms, and do not understand why they can not succeed 
as well. So they go ahead and spend their money, 
with precisely the same results that followed when the 
art of business letter writing and advertising was 
unknown. They have not realized that success in 
the mail-order business depends on the quality of the 
printed matter sent out, and not on the system of 
sending it out. Since many a failure might be avoided 
if a good correspondent were available, such a corre- 
spondent ought to be able to command a very high 
salary. 

o . 


To-day the big salaries in the commercial world are 
paid to the salesmen, who get from two thousand to 
ten thousand dollars a year. The salaries of corre- 
spondents at present seldom exceed the lowest of these 
figures; but the reason is that there are no good 
correspondents available, whom the business man can 
afford to pay more. Usually the important letter 
writing has to be done by the head of the house him- 
self. Advertising men are sometimes paid high sala- 
sies, and they undertake to write important letters; 
but too often they do not understand the difference 
between a display advertisement and a personal letter. 
So, while the profession of advertisement writing has 


developed rapidly and successfully, the profession of | 


business letter writing is still a matter of the future. 


I myself believe that the time will come, and not far | 
in the future, when the display advertisement writer | 


will be subordinate to the business letter writer, or 
when advertisement writing will be but a branch of 
the larger profession of “publicity.” 


Since there is no school of business letter writing | 
which really does anything to teach the art and the | 


profession as such, an ambitious young man or woman 
must educate himself or herself. I will now try to indi- 
cate how this self-education may be carried on. 

First, letters should be correct in form. This is a 
matter primarily for the stenographer. Second, let- 
ters should be written in simple, effective English, 
which will produce the same effect on the reader as 
personal conversation. Third, the correspondent 
should become a student of human nature as revealed 
in letters, and should learn to write one kind of letter 
to one kind of person, and another kind of letter 
to another kind of person. Fourth, he should have a 
well-developed system in letter writing so that each 
letter in a series will perform its own office, and the 
campaign as a whole will be as artfully devised as a 
military campaign. Fifth, he will master each detail 
by itself, and do it so thoroughly that, when he comes 
to dictating one hundred or two hundred letters a day, 
he can make every one a masterpiece, because each will 


be but a new combination of elements he has carefully | 


worked out in advance. 
a a 


In the first place, why need a business letter be cor- 
rect? A few years ago we often heard business men 
say, “What do I care for the grammar of a letter, so 
long as it gets the business?” Now business men 
quite generally recognize that grammar is an important 
element in getting business. Grammar is the science 
of the logical relationship of words in sentences. 
words are not put together grammatically, they fail to 
express the meaning clearly. Bad grammar and con- 
fusion are one and the same. So, too, the man who 
does not punctuate his letters correctly fails to express 
his meaning quite completely. 
the mind of the reader is not quite so clear and sharp. 


The impression on | 


| 
| 


If | 


An incorrect letter is like a slightly blurred photo- | 


graph. You can tell whom the hazy photograph rep- 
resents, but a picture that is startlingly clear and sharp 
has a vast commercial advantage over one that is not. 


oo a 


A few errors of punctuation and grammar in one 
letter do not matter much, but the same errors in a 
hundred letters, accumulating one on top of another, 
weigh vastly in the final success of a business. Suc- 
cessful men recognize this, and now the largest retail 
store in the world pays one dollar to its employees 
for-every error of English one of them finds in any of 
the printed matter issued by the house. Already 
many other business houses are following this example 
in one way or another. The most striking evidence in 
the matter is the fact that stenographers who can 
write correct English may get twice the salaries paid | 
to ordinary stenographers. The president of a con- 
cern in Minneapolis widely known all over the country, 
employing fifty stenographers, said publicly not noe | 
ago, “If all my stenographers, clerks, salesmen, etc., 
would learn to write correct and effective business 
letters, they would be worth twenty-five per cent. 
more to me, and I should be willing to pay the full 
value of their services.”” I believe that any stenog- 
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warranted to be in prime condition 
or money refunded. A guarantee slip 
in each package of half-pound or more. 
@The purity of materials, scientific 
exactness and scrupulous care in pre- 
paring make this guarantee possible. 
The Lowney Packages are Full Weight. 


SEND FOR THE LOWNEY RECEIPT BOOK 


The Walter M. Lowney Co. 
Boston, Mass. 
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WORCESTERSHIRE 


The Peerless 
Seasoning 
Even a football player lacks appe- 
tite before an ill-flavored dish. Why 
spoil good food with bad seasoning 
when at the nearest grocer’s a del- 
icate sauce may be found which 
gives millions satisfaction ? 


LEA & PERRINS’ SAUCE 


has stood the test for more than 
seventy years. 


John Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York. 
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MAGNIFICENT Cents a It contains all the Tragedies, all the Comedies, all the Poems 
BOOKS, less than Volume and Sonnets, and embracing a 


Free Books—Read Carefully 


We are going to give away, absolutely free of cost, 52 sets of 


$16.00 a set. As one who reads you will be inter- 


ested in this offer. Read carefully, for this is a rare opportunity, 
and one that will not soon occur again. In taking stock we find 
on hand a few sets of the 


Makers of History 


32 magnificent volumes, of which the bindings are slightly rubbed— 


» impair their real value, but sufficient to prevent their 


shipment as perfect stock—at the regular price of $32 and $48 per 


eing only 52 of these sets, we shall not rebind, but have 


decided to let them go for half price, upon easy monthly payments, 


away with each of these 52 sets FREE one set of 


Shakespeare’s Complete Works in 8 magnificent volumes worth $16 


The ‘‘Makers of History” are the most entertaining and instructive 
friends you could possibly have in your home. Each volume is a 


rative of a man or a woman who in their time made 


things happen. There is not a dull page in the entire 32 volumes. 
No set of books published can compare in interest or instruction 
with the ‘‘ Makers of History.” They are as absorbing as anything 


ine. They are the kind of books that keep people up 
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rapher, no matter how good, could get his or her salary 
raised by dint of patient study of correct English 
during a period of six months. 


= a 


The correct English that counts is that which 
makes the expression clearer and sharper. Some gram- 
marians try to impose arbitrary rules, taboo idioms, 
the life of the language, and would teach a literary 
style to the letter writer in place of the colloquial style 
absolutely required for success in business letter 
writing. It is well to follow the best cultivated usage, 
but an expression generally used by educated people 
is good enough for a stenographer even if philologists 
do condemn it. 

There has gradually grown up in commercial circles 
a peculiar language employed in business letters only. 
In every other sentence we find “beg to advise,” “in 
regard to same,” “we note,” or one of a curious col- 
lection of clipped phrases from which all the small 
words have been omitted as in a telegram. I call this 
the “commercial jargon.” It is well enough under- 
stood in strictly business circles, and was not especially 
objectionable when business correspondence was 
merely an exchange of notes or memoranda between 
houses. Now when business men deal directly with 
the ordinary person in the outside world, who is familiar 
only with conversational English, this commercial 
jargon is injurious in the extreme. It gives a stiff, 
formal, meaningless cast to a letter which takes away 
every winning quality. : 

a 

I can not repeat too often that the style in which a 
business letter ought to be written is that of a simple, 
natural conversation. The successful letter writer 
must have imagination, so that he can see his customer 
sitting before him, and in his letter can talk to that 
imaginary person just as a good salesman would to 
one in real life. 

Then the correspondent, when he talks to his cus- 
tomer in a letter, must be himself an expert salesman. 
Unless he has the innate qualities of a salesman he 
will not succeed as a correspondent. 

However, the man who is successful as a personal 
salesman may fail altogether in letter writing; and a 
quiet man of imagination, whose figure is small or 
ungainly and whose manner is not prepossessing, or 
who lacks the glib tongue of a ready talker, may make 
the best possible salesman in letters. The art of 
talking effectively and the art of writing effectively 
are very different indeed. One calls for many words 
uttered rapidly, and much depends on the manner 
and personal appearance; the other calls for few words 
artfully chosen. In the letter writer we see the embryo 
manager, who is more likely to get to the head of the 
business than the successful salesman, whose mercurial 
temperament has its drawbacks. 

So the good letter writer will be a good, free, effective 
talker on paper. 

But this is not the whole of business letter writing. 

Success depends on knowledge of human nature, 
and a tactful adaptation of the letter to the unseen 
customer. Plainly the writer must have imagination, 
so that he can see in his mind’s eye the person he is 
addressing,;—thousands of miles away, perhaps. 


+ 


It is a curious thing that letter writers get into the 
habit of writing letters all of a length, very nearly. A 
man who is a fluent letter writer will dictate long let- 
ters, and a man who prides himself on condensation 
will write very brief ones. The display advertisement 
writer especially is likely to think that the terse and 
epigrammatic is the only effective style. 

The good letter writer will learn to write very short 
and snappy letters to those who want short and 
snappy letters, and long and detailed letters to those 
who want long and detailed letters. A few words will 
perhaps make a man pay out fifty cents or a dollar 
for something he wants, but the adventurous spirit 
who thinks he can get from fifteen to one hundred 
dollars from the average man by a short letter will find 
he has made a great mistake. A long, detailed, 
argumentative letter is required. 

A farmer will usually be glad to read any long 
letter that comes to him, while you probably could n’t 
get a busy business man even to glance through such 
a letter unless he were already deeply interested. The 
art of interesting such a man with short letters till ze 
is ready and eager to read long ones is part of the fine 
art of successful correspondence. 


a 


The personal salesman plans his campaign against 
a new customer with instinctive art, for, when the 
psychological moment arrives for a hard push _ he feels 
that it has come and makes the push. The corre- 
spondent works more or less in the dark. Modern 
American letters are defective in not getting more 
responses from the customer, so that the letter writer 
may know how his canvass is progressing, and what to 
do. Again, the letter writer forgets what he has said 
in an earlier letter, neglects to write during long 
periods, and seldom thinks much of making one letter 
lead the way for another and help it to make its 
effect. Suppose a busiriess man can not be gotten 
to read a long letter, yet a long story is to be told him; 
he must be given that story in artful installments, 
each short enough so that he will read it. Success in 
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this branch of the subject depends largely on good 
systems and filing devices,—broad enough to cover 
the circumstances fully, and simple enough to be used 
readily and constantly. Most filing systems are so 
complicated and awkward that they can be used but 
little, and so they defeat their own purposes. System 
in mechanical departments is a great thing, and 
American business men are showing their appreciation 
of its value. But system in the composition of letters 
is just as important,—if anything, more so. 

. - 


System in composition of business letters will enable 
a correspondent to write one hundred letters a day 
and make every one of them a masterpiece. Let me 
try to give you some idea of how it can be done. 

The number of subjects a business man has to deal 
with is usually very small, and the number of classes 
of persons addressed is small. Let a correspondent 
select the class of persons he most often addresses, 
and an actual letter of the general type he writes most 
often. Let him study that letter word by word, 
spending hour after hour upon it. Let him write it 
and rewrite it in every possible way till the best way is 
found. Not only find one good way, but several. 
Take time enough to master that one letter in all its 
phases. Then take up another letter, of another 
class. Master that in the same patient way. In a 
few months the whole field of one’s correspondence 
will have been worked over. 

While it would be a mistake to copy a satisfactory 
letter, making it a mere form, certain sentences, 
phrases, and words may be used many times, being 
combined a little differently in each letter. Demos- 
thenes did something of this sort, as did all the famous 
Greek orators. He had a book containing fifty or 
more stock perorations, or form paragraphs, which we 
find used repeatedly throughout even his greatest ora- 
tions, though very often with suitable variations. The 
same general plan is admirably adapted to the require- 
ments of business letter writing, and it is the only plan 
which will permit the writing of one hundred good 
letters a day, for so large a number of strictly original 
compositions is out of the question. 

a . 

Business letter writing has its different departments, 
each of which must be studied carefully and mastered. 
It is seldom that one man can handle all these depart- 
ments at the same time successfully. Whenever it is 
possible, specialization is desirable; and it will be well 
for the ambitious young man to specialize. In a 
mail-order business, there is the display advertise- 
ment,—one type of composition; then there is the 
detailed follow-up letter,—another type; then there is 
the polite and fascinating handling of all inquiries. 
Usually something will go wrong, and complaining 
customers must be dealt with in a diplomatic way so 
that their custom will continue,—a most important 
department in all mail-order business; and collections 
must be made, and they require a special series of 
letters quite unlike anything that has gone before. 
Any young man can’ make his fortune by excelling in 
either of the three great departments,—soliciting let- 
ters, complaint letters, or collection letters. 

I hope I have said enough to convince the ambitious 
young aspirant that business letter writing is not so 
simple as it seems. One might use with success all 
the talent and skill of a great and successful novelist, 
and still find many fields unworked. Genius and 
talent have full scope; but training and hard work also 
bring their sure reward in this as in all other fields of 
business. 

» » 


How Henry H. Rogers Kept His Word 


WHEN Henry H. Rogers was a boy he had remark- 

ably long arms and legs, and he found it imprac- 
ticable to stow the latter comfortably beneath his 
desk in the old schoolhouse of his native town, Fair- 
haven, Connecticut. 

“If ever I get money enough,” he used to say, “I'll 
build a school in this place with desks to fit all sizes 
of scholars.” Since then this awkward youngster, 
who in his early days sold newspapers on the streets, 
has not only given two schools to Fairhaven, but also 
a million-dollar church, a library, a waterworks, and 
other improvements which have literally transformed 
the town. ° 

Mr. Rogers, who is now sixty-nine years of age, is 
said to be worth about sixty-five million dollars. He 
is tall, broad, and square-jawed, with shaggy brows 
which hide his eyes. When he talks, his utterance is 
always incisive and to the point. Not long ago, 
referring to a stock which has undergone undue infla- 
tion, he spoke to it as “‘a handful of value dissolved 
in water.” Persistently he preaches the virtues of 
Standard Oil as a public benefactor, calling attention 
to the fact that, as he says, “oil from wells drilled in 
Pennsylvania or West Virginia at a cost of ten thousand 
dollars apiece is fetched to New York and sold for less 
than the price of spring-water that has been trans- 
ported the same distance.” 

» » 

Manners are the happy way of doing things 

a a 


For him in vain the envious seasons roll 
Who bears eternal summer in his soul 
O. W. Hotmes 
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The one great predominating feature of 
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keeping quality. It is positively reliable. 
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The Beginnings of a Humorous Poet 
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WALLACE IRWIN 


ALLACE IRwIN has succeeded in making the 
world laugh, therefore he has accomplished a 
great deal. Few writers of humorous verse have 
gained so large an audience as he, or in so short a 
time. It was in 1901 that Mr. Irwin first swung into 
the ken of prominence. He was then the editor of 
an obscure weekly paper in San Francisco, California, 
and, in his idle moments, had written “The Love Son- 
nets of a Hoodlum.”’ He showed them to a publisher. 
“Serve it up hot,—do n’t give it time to cool,” said 
this wise individual. It was n’t long before the book 
appeared, and over seventy thousand copies have been 
sold up to date. Mr. Irwin thought that the book 
would be “howled down” by the critics, but it was 
praised for its technical work and original phraseology 
by professors all over the country, especially at Har 
vard, where slang is supposed to be utterly accursed. 

Mr. Irwin is thirty years old. He was born in 
Oneida, New York. This is what happened to him 
in his early days, according to his own story:— 

“My father, who was in the lumber business, 
removed to the booming mining camp of Leadville, 
Colorado, in 1880. The schools of Leadville, at that 
time, were struggling fitfully along, closing with every 
strike, small-pox epidemic, or squabble in the board 
of education, so my early training was by fits and 
starts,—mostly fits. A little later on my father 
bought a cattle ranch in a small way, and I was put to 
herding cows, again to the detriment of my education. 
I was, however, an enthusiastic reader of ‘grown folks’s 
books,’ and swallowed a great deal of stuff too heavy 
for my young digestion. Consequently, when, in my 
fourteenth year, we removed to Denver and I was 
allowed to go to a civilized school, I found, to my sur- 
prise, that, although I was rather long on the English 
poets, I was exceedingly short on spelling, pronuncia- 
tion and arithmetic. I was given a brief examination 
and humiliatingly relegated to the third grade, among 
babies half my age. I remember that, the first day, 
we were given a singing lesson. The little shavers in 
the class were raising their childish voices in song when 
the teacher held up her ruler severely. ‘There is some 
one singing bass in this class!’ she said. I plead 
guilty, and, the next day, was recommended for pro- 
motion.” 

a a 


The following year, when Mr. Irwin was about to 
enter high school, his father failed in business. The 
boy then decided to earn his education and became a 
self-supporting student for four years at high school 
and three years at college. He entered the Leland 
Stanford, Junior, University, California, in 1897, where 
he took the literary prizes in his freshman and sopho- 
more years. He was elected the editor of the college 
magazine, in his junior year, but there his college days 
abruptly ended, owing to the fact, says Mr. Irwin, 
“that I was giving too much attention to Omar and 
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not enough to Homer.” 

“After my college days,” continued Mr. Irwin, “I 
went to San Francisco with a dollar and fifteen cents 
in my pocket and ran across a former college mate, 
an artist, who, it turned out, was hiring a hall be d- 
room at the princely rental of five dollars a month. 
We shared the same room, except when we had to go 
out into the hall to turn around. I noticed a striking 
item in the newspaper and commented on it in a stanza 
or two. This I took over to the editor of a weekly 
paper of ‘literature, comment, and cleverness,’ and 





| ment to come again. 


sold it at the rate of five cents per line, with encourage- 
Soon after my work began to 
be noticed locally, and I was hired by the San Francisco 
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stories, with a weekly fling in the editorial page. In 
1901 I met Miss Grace Luce, a writer like myself, and 
married her at San Diego after a whirlwind courtship of 
two months. In 1902 I published ‘The Rubaiyat of 
Omar Khayyam, Jr.,’ which was supposed to be a 
poke at the imitators ‘of Omar, but has been generally 
received as a burlesque of the tent-maker. In 1904 I 
decided to come East and grow up with the country. 
A friend told me that, if I was coming East to ‘live on 
verse,’ I would better take a wheelbarrow and prepare 
to walk back.” 


a a 


Mr. Irwin is probably at his best in his book, “‘The 
Nautical Lays of a Landsman.” Its humor is spon- 
taneous and lasting. He has much of the quaint 
whimsicality of W. S. Gilbert, and is equally as clever 
a rhymster as the great lord of Topsy-turvydom. His 
style suggests no man in particular,—it is rollicking, 
shrewd, and wholesome, and, technically, it is in accord 
with the best in prosody. Satire is also a strong fac- 
tor in his work, and its execution comes to him easily, 
as is shown in “Senator Copper’s House,” a “dig” 
at Senator Clarke’s architectural monstrosity on 
Fifth Avenue, New York, and “The Reveries of a 
Whitewasher,” which appeared in the August issue 
of this magazine. 


What Happened Inside 


A True Canadian Story 
By CY WARMAN 


SEVENTY miles or more north of Nipissing, beyond 

the “Highlands of Ontario,” where the moose 
and the reindeer roam, where the summers are short | 
and the twilights long, Lake Temagami lies limpid | 
beneath the northern sky. Upon the salient shore, 
where the mirrored figures of the forest-folks can be 
seen from your canoe, walking upside down, there is 
a lonely grove, and in it two Indians are sleeping side 
by side and above their bier a woman is weeping and | 
this is the tale of her woe:— 

In the unwritten law of the forest the Indians have 
and hold certain dimly defined rights to hunt and fish 
in favored sections and “silent places,” and these rights 
they guard jealously. 

Perhaps the Amerinds have nursed this notion from 
the old Hudson Bay factors who have lorded it over 
the land for centuries, and whose post at White Bear 
Lake has been the trading ground for all the scattered 
Temagami tribes for more than two hundred years. 
The governorship of these reigning monarchs of the 
North has been especially merciful and fair, at this 
particular post, through generations of men. 

It was two years ago last summer that a lone Algon- 
quin came and camped on the peaceful shores of Tema- 
gami. The stranger, who was young and tall and 
not bad to look upon, was sick of a fever, and, when the 
aged Indian who claimed that particular hunting 
ground came to complain of the presence of the 
newcomer, the latter assured him that he had no desire 
to hunt, but sought only a resting place. He had 
pitched his poor tent there so that when Death, 
who was now very near, should come to him, he might 
not die utterly alone. 

At first the old Indian seemed to accept this simple 
statement, but when, a few days later, he found his 
daughter caring for the young man, he flew into a | 
great passion and ordered the Algonquin out of the | 
country. But by this time the Indian was too ill to 
travel, and so lay back upon his bed of boughs and 
listened to the lisping waves that lapped the mossy 
rocks that rimmed the lake. Unto the dying man the 
maiden ministered, mercifully, and as they grew to 
love each other her father’s hatred grew. The old 
man began to sulk in his tent and brood over his | 
grievance. 

Finally, one twilight, when the September sun was 
sinking, the light of the young Algonquin’s life went 
out, leaving the lone woman rocking to and fro, his | 
head in her lap. 

For him the maiden did not weep openly, or cry | 
aloud, but to his silent sleeping place she stole when 
the moon was low, and o’er his cold clay shed bitter 
tears. Her father found her, weeping there, and that | 
day his insanity veered. He declared that he had | 
killed the Algonquin. He fancied Gitche Manitou 
had gone against him. He wanted to die. He 
brooded gloomily and implored his people to take 
his life. His unhappy daughter, whose lover had died, 
refused to favor him. He asked his wife and then his 
son, but they would not. His natural antipathy for | 
water probably kept him from the lake and the river, 
but he was sincere. Finally he said that, if they w ould | 
not end his miserable life, he would bottle them up. | 
No one would be allowed to hunt. If his son set a trap 
he would render the same useless. He would starve, 
and the others with him. 

Now, starving is all very well for one who longs to | 
die, but others object. The family endured it as long | 
as ‘they could, and much longer than white people | 
would endure, but the time came when they surren- | 
dered. 











Always the old man made answer, when they begged | 


to be allowed to live: 


‘Kill me, and you may set your | 
traps.” 
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SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


One night, when the family gathered about the 
hearth, they held a council. The old Indian said 
nothing, but, when his wife rose, saying, “It shall be 
so,” his dull eyes brightened with a strange new light. 
Suddenly, he began singing his death song, rocking 
to and fro. 

“Tt shall be so,—in the morning,” said she, and the 
old Indian ceased his singing. He had hoped it might 
be that night. The wife of the demented Indian was 
to name the executioner, and she named the brother of 
the young man who had died of fever. 

All night, they say, these Indians sat about the fire, 
and when, at length, the short day dawned, the others 
went out, leaving the Indian and the brother of the 
dead Algonquin in the lodge alone. 

What happened inside has been set down by the 
interpreters, and is on file in the department of justice 
at Ottawa. I could spell it all out for you, but it 
would not make nice reading, and some would blame 
the mother and some the Algonquin’s brother, but I, 
who have looked upon these sad faces, and upon the 
sorrowing, can see her weeping still by that lone grave, 
her black hair above the brown shoulders, there in 
the deep, dark forest, and I am reminded of the say- 
ing of the Son of God, ‘Father, forgive them, for 
they know not what they do.” 





The Man Who Always Tries 
By ERNEST NEAL LYON 


WHatTEVER your ambition, lad, 
However high the prize, 

Its mastery may yet be had 
By him who always tries. 


Does Fortune—with a roseal view,— 
Foretoken fair emprise ? 

The dreamer’s fancy may pursue,— 
The plodder wins who tries. 


Would you attain to Learning's lore, 
And be esteeméd wise ? 

By patient labor grows the store 
Of him who always tries. 


If Fancy strew the flowers of hope 
In beauty ‘neath your eyes, 

The summit of her shining slope 
Remains for him who tries. 


Though Truth appear in homely gray, 
Her counsel ne'er despise; 
She will be clad in light, one day, 


To honor him who tries! 











Did Russell Sage Lose His Nerve ? 


RUSSELL SAGE, who, it must be confessed, has not 

made for himself a celebrity either as a giver or 
a spender, says that his last will and testament when 
it comes to be read after his death, will be a surprise 
to a good many people. Meanwhile, he has two 
amusements,—checkers and horses. It is said that at 
the former game he could, blindfolded, beat almost 
any other man in New York. 

Of this remarkable man, who, born in the depths of 
poverty at Shenandoah, New York, eighty-nine years 
ago, is supposed to-day to be worth not less than fifty 
million dollars, many absurd stories are told, @ propos 
of his saving ways. Doubtless most of them are 
entirely without foundation in fact. 

It is said that Mr. Sage commands more ready cash 
than any other man in the world, and that he some- 
times has as much as twenty million dollars loaned at 
one time. He is the greatest individual money lender 
that has ever lived, and he enjoys the further distinction 
of having invented those ingenious gambling expedients 
known in the neighborhood of Wall Street as “puts.” 
“calls,” and “straddles.” Only on one occasion has 
he been severely beaten, in a financial sense,—namely, 
at the time of the Grant and Ward failure, when he 
lost something like seven million dollars. It is to be 
feared that he also lost his nerve in that emergency, for, 
when demands poured in upon him for the redemption 
of “privileges” which he had sold, he actually barri- 
caded himself in his office and seemed for a while 
disposed to defy his creditors. Nevertheless, he finally 
settled all claims in cash. In former days, it may be 


added, he was commonly accessible to everybody in 
his office; but since 1891, when a crank named Nor- 
cross, failing to extort a large sum of money from him, 
tried to blow him up by dropping a valise-full of 
dynamite on the floor, badly wrecking the premises, 
Mr. Sage has been much more exclusive. 
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October, 1905 


Inspector Val’s Adventures 
[Concluded from page 657] 


From morn till night, and now and then long inte 
the night, Mr. Blake was under the sleepless ear and 
eye of Inspector Val; and yet the latter took nothing 
for his vigilance. Never once, by word or look, did 
that aristocrat indicate any nearness to or knowledge 
of the stolen red diamond. 

It was the fifth afternoon of the inspector’s stay at 
Orthoaks. He was walking idly about the lawn to 
the rear of the house. As might be guessed, he had 
the missing red diamond decidedly on his slope of 
thought. Not a foot of headway had he made. 
Although he was morally certain of the guilt of Mr. 
Blake, it was no more than surmise plus instinct; he 
had n’t a shadow of evidence. 

Miss Ethel, too, was as baffling asever. Never once 
did she relax from her attitude of cold aversion to Mr. 
Blake; but, as if to protect her conduct from inference, 
she continued conveniently ill, and fell a prey to a 
succession of headaches that carried her off to her 
room on every occasion when by any chance she might 
have been left for a moment alone with Mr. Blake. 
Clearly, she avoided the man; just as clearly she pre- 
ferred that no one should observe it. Her father 
observed it, however, and spoke of her conduct to 
Inspector Val. All he said was:— 

“T can’t understand it.” 

There was not much to be gained from that; where- 


upon Mr. Val made no comment, pro or con, but let | 
Mr. Van Orth’s inability to understand his daughter | 


take its ignorant place with those tens of thousands 


of other things which Mr. Van Orth could not under- | 


stand. The gentleman himself did not suspect it; 
but he had acquired considerable fame, all based upon 
what he had failed to understand. 

It should be added that Mr. Van Orth began to 
build up a feeling, born of nothing except his loss, 
that young Burrell was the one who had stolen his red 
diamond. This view he gave to Inspector Val; the 
latter gentleman received it, looked wise, kept quiet, 
and told Mr. Van Orth that he was watching young 
Burrell, which was true. 

The inspector, walking on the shady lawn, was 


altogether by himself, the three gun enthusiasts being ! 
The dull | 


a quarter of a mile away at the traps. 
boom! boom! boom! of their cannonading, at intervals, 
came floating up on the afternoon breeze. The elder 
Van Orth, taking with him the pokerish Mr. Towne, 
had gone across to the house of his farmer, to give 


orders about pasturage, while the ladies, young and | 
middle-aged, were in their rooms involved in a slow | 


embellishment of their dainty selves for dinner, which 
was as yet two hours away. 


since they were not profitable. 

It had been a sultry afternoon, but a breeze was 
springing up that promised coolness. The better to 
have advantage of it, the Orthoaks doors and windows 
had been thrown wide open. Suddenly a door on the 
second floor interior slammed; Inspector Val looked 
up. As he did so, a linen collar, full of boomerang 
uncertainties as to flight, came circling through the 
air and fell near his feet. The puff that slammed the 
door had blown it off a dressing table, and out of the 
open window. The room it came from was the room 
of Mr. Blake. 

Mr. Val picked the collar up. There was a “B. B.” 
printed in ink on the inside; that should stand for 
“Bideford Blake.” Evidently there was something 
more than “B. B.;”’ for, following a first sharp glance, 
he rolled the collar’into as small a compass as might 
be, and put it into his pocket. Later, he rode over to 
Hempstead, and this time it was the collar that went 
per post to Mr. Sorg. 

The next morning Inspector Val made it a point to 
get into talk with young Mr. Burrell, and spoke in 
highest terms of Mr. Blake. He complimented his 
manner, and the polite elevation of his tone. 

“And his family,’”’ said Mr. Val, “which, of course, 
you know, is, I’m told, one of the most nobly ancient 
in England.” 

Young Burrell assented, but explained that he was 
not personally acquainted with Mr. Blake’s family. 

“T shall be,” he added, saving himself from a fall 
in the good opinion of Inspector Val, who might think 
lightly of him for not knowing the Blakes of Sussex, 
—*T shall be, as he and Paul and I are going to Eng- 
land together, in the spring. We go first to Rio 
Janeiro, in December; from there we travel to London. 
Once in England, we shall visit the Blakes; Mr. Blake 
has already arranged for that.” 

Young Burrell explained that his acquaintance with 
Mr. Blake had had but a brief existence,—less, indeed, 
than two months. 

“We met on the boat coming over; Lord B. intro- 
duced me to him. Rather a costly introduction, at 
that,” laughed young Burrell, “for I had such beastly 
luck, you know. He won all my money,—not much, 
—three hundred dollars, perhaps,—and when we came 
ashore he had my paper for thirty-eight hundred. 
You saw me pay it. Was n’t it the luckiest thing!— 
me winning enough from Paul to pay it? And wasn’t 
it queer how, in five minutes, Paul should win it all 
back from Blake?” 

Inspector Val admitted amiably the luck and the 


So Inspector Val was all | 
alone with his ruminations, which were not pleasant, | 








It will surely help you some. 





What Does It Mean to You? 


If you are in that discouraged line of men who get the same pittance week after week, year 
after year without hope or prospect of something better, it’s time you appealed to the Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools. Ask them how you can in your spare time, qualify for a better 
position, a higher salary and a safe future. They will make the way so plain and easy for you 
that your only wonder will be that every worker in the world is not following the thousands 
who have already reached success over this highway. 

Mark on the coupon the occupation you prefer and mail it to the I. C. S. 
It may make your fortune. 
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| Please explain, without further obligation on my part, how I can qualify for a larger salary in the position before which I have marked X 1 
| Bookkeeper Mech. Draftsman Elec. Engineer Building Contractor | 
Stenographer lilustrator Elec. Lighting Supt. Architect 
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IN REAL ESTATE 


NO BUSINESS, TRADE OR PROFESSION 
OFFERS BETTER OPPORTUNITIES 


to honest, ambitious men withomt- capital. Practical 
operation has opened the doors everywhere to profits never 
before dreamed of. I founded the first co-operative 
realty company and originated the method of teach‘ng 

the real estate, general broker: and insurance 
qusiness thoroughly by mail. 

long successful experience in this line and 

have helped hundreds of inexperienced men 

to immediate and permanent success. 


I WILL TEACH YOU BY MAIL; 


a) int you Special Representative vf my 
emma the largest and strongest in the 
country; furnish you large list of choice, 
salable properties and investments; start 
you in business for yourself; help you 
secure customers; afford you e con- 
stant advice and co-operation of our 
powerful organization and assist you 
to earn a iarge, steady income. This 

is your opportunity to become your own 
master and achieve an independent for- 
tune in an h ble, pl t o! 
your own. Write for Free Booklet and full 
particulars. Do it today. Address 


Epwin R. MARDEN, Pres:t 
NATIONAL CO-OPERATIVE REALTY CO. 
438 ATHENAEUM BLDG., CHICAGO 











JOIN US AND MAKE 


QO AMONTH 
BUSINESS. 


REAL ESTATE WANTED. 


od We can sell your property, nv matter where 
* located. We have over 500 active, competent, 
specially trained, expert real estate men in our 
immense organization, each constantly ad- 
vertising and searching for prospective 
purchasers. If you want to make a 
quick, cash sale or exchange, send full 
particulars at once. Address WILLIAM 
. Treasurer, National Co- 
Operative Realty Co., 438 Atheneum 
Bidg., Chicago. 
PROPERTY FOR SALE, 
all kinds and descriptions, all prices 
and terms, in all parts of the 
American Continent. Special Bar- 
gains in farms, homes and busi- 
ness opportunities. No matter 
what you want, or where you want 
it, write ue at once. Address @ 
JOHN BAUDER, Vice-President, 
National Co-Operative | Co., 
438 Atheneum Bldg Chicago. 
LEGITIMATE 
PROPOSITIONS 
of every description promoted and fi- 
nanced, Gilt-Edged Bond Issues pur- 
chased outright or sold on commis- 
i Address BD. T. THOMPSON, 
, Sec., Nat'l Co-Operative Realty Co., 
438 Atheneum Bldg., Chicago. 
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TIDING 


FROM GREAT SCHOLARS 
FROM LITERARY CRITICS 
FROM SATISFIED PURCHASERS 





“ The scope of this work must appeal to all those who have ‘“*It will be of wide service to the great body of intelligent 
experienced the wantgof an intelligent survey of universal readers who have not had advanced historical training. For 
history.” HUGH CHISHOLM, public and school libraries it will fill up a good many gaps in 

Editor of the Encyclopedia Britannica. their historical departments and prove a valuable addition to the 
: a = —— a me 1a 

*“*In these modern days every man is constantly confronted n homes where there are young people it wou prove an 
with es of history Prodan Bom a wide range of space and | educational factor of great importance. The Spun tent stations 
time, but very few men have either the library room or the in the volumes on the ancient world from classical ne 
means to keep on hand a complete file of histories for reference. pats pons ee student a broader familiarity with classical histor- 
W hat is wanted is something intermediate betweena bare chron- | ical tings than i prnecally, obtained in a comets course. 
icle of facts and voluminous and elaborate histories of each EDWARD GAYLORD BOURNE, ra. Dz, . 
country. This want The Historians’ History of the W orld effect- Professor of History at Yale University. 
ively meets.” > a “TI took The Historians’ History of the World to review it. 

President of the Chicago University. | t¢ nag proved so fascinating that night after night, quite forget- 

* How shall we overpraise an enterprise and a result which cuuaian tel oie ean pup ht gy RARE Yt 
gives us, superbly systematized, the history of all mankind, from small hours, one night shivering bitterly with the cold, and yet 
the pens ofiall the world’s greatest masters of history in all ages unable to tear myself away from the fascinating pages, which 
as their noblest pages have endured the assay of ones an exercised over me the same charm which has often made me 
literary criticism ea , GEORGE W. CA) “Ey 4» | against my will, abandon my hours of sleep to the perusal of 

{ of “Old Creole Days,” “ The Cavalier. some wot 7 fiction Net had mma i come aot lay 
own until I had finis! . EV. a Ss 

“ Absolutely nothing that skill or learning or money could Of St. Michael’s Church, New York. 
command has been neglected to make this one of the most mag- 
nificent works ever offered to the public. The story of the world “To be able to turn quickly to the history of any of the 
is here unrolled as never before, every chapter told by the one | world’s nations, ancient or modern, is an enormous advantage 
writer who has, in the consensus of opinion, given it its best to the busy man as well as the student. And in your volumes 
recital. No preacher or literary worker can afford to be without the reader turns to the best minds and authorities in each epoch. 
this superb library of ready historical reference and any average The books are tastefully bound, the print is large, the illustra- 
home would do far better to dispense with the ordinary subscrip- | tiong modern and a valuable addition to the text.” 
tion-book investment of a dozen years, and give the money and WINSTON CHURCHILL, Author of “ The Crisis.” 
shelf room to these splendid volumes. They are worth a con- 
siderable sacrifice to obtain.” —The Interior. “The Historians’ History of the World I consider an inval- 

I I t th thorities quoted have been selected oy tg nt ioe mei, wo py on batt 

“In each subjec 1e authorities gq “tec t, o | 
apparently, with a view to the dramatic and picturesque quali- the means of introducing so unique and important a series 0 
ties of their style, no less than to_the accuracy of their state- | books tothe public. It is at gnee a hetery and an encyclopedia 
ments. And this is as it should be. Manetho’s roster of Egyptian | of history.” CYRUS TOWNSEND BRADY, 
kings would be as dead and desiccated as the royal mummies Author of “For Love of Country. 
themselves, were not the vitalizing human interest of Herodotus 
injected to thrill the dry bones and parchment skin into a life as “ The Historians’ History of the World is what I have been 
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ueerness of the cases, and withdrew to consider what 
should be the monetary results of a two-months’ 
cruise on the part of a cool hand like Mr. Blake, with 
a pair of adolescent addlepates such as young Burrell 
and Paul Van Orth. 

That afternoon Mr. Val received a letter from Mr. 
Sorg. It inclosed a photograph, which he studied at 
some length. 

“Taken, I should say, years ago,” he ruminated. 
“A perfect likeness!” Then, turning it over, he read 
from its back: “Twelve thousand and eighty-three.” 

Inspector Val, after an exhaustive debate with him- 
self, in which every argument for and against was 
measured, had come to a big resolution. He decided 
to have a talk with Ethel. Having arrived at this 
determination, he lay in wait for a chance to act upon 
it. The opening came during trap-shooting time, the 
next day. 

Mr. Van Orth, who was a finished agriculturist in a 
dilettant way, had gone to the far end of his domain 
to oversee certain farm work that would have come 
forward just as well or better without his presence. 
The three sportsmen, down at the traps, were banging 
away, as usual, at their birds of clay. Mr. Towne had 
been seized upon by the older ladies to act as an escort 
for them in a picnic they had planned; they took with 
them Miss Rich, Miss Leonard, and Miss Towne, 
Ethel remaining behind on the old threadbare plea of 
headache. Her reason, as Inspector Val construed it, 
was really Mr. Blake, since that gentleman, in the 
first of it, had said he would make one for the picnic. 
He changed his mind when Ethel gave notice that 
she would n’t go, and went back to clay pigeons, 
with young Burrell and Paul Van Orth, as offering a 
livelier and more congenial field. Thus it befell that 
at the hour named no one was at the Van Orth house 
save Ethel and Inspector Val. The latter, as he 
loafed about the grounds, had glimpses of the young 
lady where she sat reading at her window. 

Then it was that Inspector Val did an unprecedented 
deed, one without its rude fellow in the polite annals 
of Meadowbrook’s best society. He penciled a note, 
asking Ethel to see him at once on a matter of im- 
portance to her father, and dispatched the same by 
the hand of old Roger. A moment later the young 
lady herself was on the back veranda with him. Her 
face carried a look of natural alarm. 

“What is it, Mr. Bloss?” she cried. 

“Nothing terrifying, Miss Van Orth,” said Mr. 
Val. “It’s about the red diamond.” 

“The red diamond!” 

Ethel’s face grew red, then pale. The inspector 
watched her keenly. Her manner would have told 
him that she knew of the loss. And yet she, like the 
others, was supposed to think the stolen gem safe in 
the pocket of Mr. Van Orth. 

“Yes; the red diamond,” repeated Mr. Val; ‘“‘I wish 
you to tell me about it, please.” 

““What—what is there to tell?” faltered Ethel; “I 
don’t understand!” This was offered lamely. 

“T’ll begin by giving you my confidence,” said the 
inspector; “it may help you give me yours. There 
are people who hold that a woman should never be 
trusted. I do not make that mistake. It has been 
my experience that women are more honest, more 
loyal, have more common sense, and guard a secret 
better than men. Holding by these opinions, Miss 
Van Orth, I shall confide in you.” 

The young lady stared in a disturbed, pale-faced 
way. Was Mr. Howard Bloss of San Francisco insane? 

“As a first step,” he went on, “let me tell you that 
I aman officer of the police; my name is Inspector Val. 
The red diamond, as you know,”—here Miss Ethel 
took herself in hand a trifle—“was stolen, and I’ve 
been brought to Orthoaks by your father to find it. 
Will you help both your father and myself by telling 
me, in strictest confidence, all you know of the loss? 
To be frank with you, I’m sure that you can name the 
one who took the diamond.” 

Ethel was breathing deeply, looking the while 
straight at Mr. Val, her expression bordering on the 
tragic. For a round minute she sat silently staring; 
then, with an effort, she found her voice. 

“T shall tell nothing.” 

Inspector Val had foreseen the reply, and was ready 
with a move in flank. He had observed that old 
Roger, the butler,—who had been with Mr. Van Orth 
since Ethel was born,—was a favorite of the young 
lady. With this in his thoughts, and assuming a 
manner coldly professional, he said:— 

“Tt does n’t much matter; I already know the thief. 
It was the butler, Roger, who stole it; he picked it 
up off the floor, where it fell when your father sought 
to save the candlestick from falling. I shall arrest 
him at once.” 

The abruptness of the proposal to arrest old Roger 
augmented the horror of it. Ethel sprang from her 
chair. 

“You must not touch him!” she cried. ‘The old 
man knows nothing of the diamond! It was—” 

Here she broke down and began to sob, her face 
buried in her hands. Inspector Val finished the sen- 
tence. 

“Mr. Bideford Blake, you mean.” The girl sobbed 
on, never looking up. Mr. Val proceeded: “Come, 
Miss Van Orth, why screen a scoundrel? The thief 
is Mr. Blake; I’ve known it from the start. Why 
screen him? You do yourself, as well as your father, 
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a-wrong. The creature is beneath your sympathy. | 
A common criminal, it is within hours that I saw him | 
attempt to swindle your brother out of thousands.” | 
Ethel looked up; gradually she was becoming com- | 
posed. 
“Promise me that you will let him go!” i. 
Mr. Val shrugged his shoulders. 


“His prosecution will depend upon your father. 
Now let me tell you how you know that Mr. Blake 
stole the diamond; it may make the conversation easier 
for you. If I’m correct in what statements I shall 
make, you might do me the favor of nodding occa- 
sionally. That will not be so hard for you as telling 
your story in words.” 

Ethel began to show a cooler interest; Inspector | 
Val went on. 

“You know Mr. Blake is the guilty one because you 
saw him take it. Sitting in the other drawing-room, 
and happening, at the time, to be engaged in watching 
the reflection of Mr. Blake in the old-fashioned mirror 
that hangs over the ebony table, the transaction— 
in the mirror, of course,—came off before your eyes.” 

“How do you know that?” Ethel asked, her agi- 
tation beginning to recur. ‘You were not there.” 

“No; but I’ve seen the rooms. Knowing, as I did,— 
and I gained this from your face,—that you were aware 





of the thief, I could readily surmise, by examining 


the rooms, how you came by the knowledge. You | 


were watching Mr. Blake in the looking-glass,”—it 
was wonderful how Ethel’s color would mount at the 
mention of her espionage of Mr. Blake,—‘‘and you 
saw him seize the diamond, which your father tossed 
on the table at the time the candlestick fell.” 

“Tt did n’t fall,” she interjected, faintly; “he pulled 
it off the table.” 


Being launched, she told how, by means of the mir- | 


ror, she had been a witness to the theft. The candle- 
stick had been placed near the end of the table, on a 
chamois-skin mat. Just as the diamond, after all had 
seen it, was given to Mr. Van Orth, she saw Mr. 
Blake, who, with hands resting on the table, was 
leaning forward, give the mat a tug. In an instant 
the candlestick went toppling; and, as Mr. Van 
Orth, with the others, sought to stay it, Mr. Blake, 
with a swift motion, possessed himself of the diamond. 

““My very heart stopped beating!” concluded Ethel. 
“‘T could n’t believe my eyes! Nor could I decide what 


to do! I don’t know now what to do!’”’—this, with a | 


choking sob. “Only he must not be punished! 
Promise me that he shall go free! Only make him 
leave the house; I want to free myself forever from 
the sight of him!” 


CHAPTER III. 


Inspector Val, when the talk was ended, urged Ethel 
to return to her room; he wanted no one to see her 
telltale cheeks andeyes. He assured her that, to carry 
out her wishes toward Mr. Blake, it was required that 
she should breathe no word, not even to her father, 


of what had passed. She crept slowly away, a bit | 


broken, but for all that wearing a look of relief that 
was not in her face when the talk began. She was, 
with the worst of it, glad that the end seemed on its 
way. 

—_ the hour of the conference with Ethel, Inspector 
Val became as a ghost haunting the footsteps of Mr. 
Blake. Having identified the thief, his whole care 
was to locate the lost red diamond. 

And yet, as he dogged Mr. Blake, disappointment 
dogged him. Watch as he might, spy he never so 
indefatigably, he could learn nothing of the diamond’s 
whereabouts. Probably the diamond was on the per- 
son of Mr. Blake; but, again, he might have tucked 


it away somewhere in hiding, and the inspector feared | 


to risk an arrest and search. If Mr. Blake had buried 
the diamond in some sly place,—in brief, if it were 
not found upon him,—an arrest would ruin all. Unless 
the diamond were discovered in the possession of Mr. 
Blake, one witness telling what she saw, or might 
imagine she saw, reflected in a mirror, at a time, too, 
when much confusion prevailed, would never bring 
conviction in the teeth of Mr. Blake’s denial. 

“And the court,’ argued Inspector Val, who was 
versed in Greenleaf’s ‘‘ Evidence,’’ “won't let us show 
his past.” 


Studying, each waking moment, to solve the where- | 


abouts of the red diamond, Inspector Val kept con- 
stantly in the neighborhood of Mr. Blake. The next 
evening but one after his conversation with Ethel,— 


who now had more furious headaches than before, | 


and stuck persistently to her own apartment,—he 


saw Mr. Blake go to the gun room. The latter was | 


alone, at the time, and appeared to make a point of 
being alone; this last, and the hour of his visit to the 
gun room, placed the affair among things strange. 

he gun room itself was a cubby-hole off the main 
hall; here it was that Paul Van Orth kept his guns, 
and the cleaning and loading paraphernalia that 
belonged with them. 

After Mr. Blake had entered, Inspector Val waited 
ten minutes. Then, as his man did not come out, he 
stole to the door with the tread of a cat. It had been 
left ajar by Mr. Blake, that he might—so thought the 
busy-witted Inspector Val,—the better catch the 
approaching footfall of any casual visitor. 

As Mr. Val came silently up, he managed to get a 
slender glimpse of Mr. Blake through the crack that 
showed between the jamb and the door, on the hinge 
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side of the door. Mr. Blake seemed engaged in load- 
ing shells for a shotgun; he was just taking one out of 
the machine used for trimming or crimping down the 
edge of the shell upon the wad. He was or appeared 
in a hurry to be through with his work, and turned 
both ear and eye toward the door more than once, 
as if fearful of being seen. 


Inspector Val would have withdrawn as cat-footedly — 


as he had come, but a flooring board creaked under 
ae and, fearing that Mr. Blake had heard it, he 
neti to the door and thrust it open, as the best 
od of allaying any suspicion that might have been 


ar When Mr. Val walked in upon him,—which he did 
in an idle, careless way, as if engaged upon no enter- 
prise more weighty than a time-killing stroll about 
the house,—Mr. Blake seemed somewhat discon- 
certed. Still, he met the visitor finely, and said, in a 
bland tone:— 

“You surprised me! I was looking after my shells 
for to-morrow’s shoot. I’ve agreed to a handicap of 
ten yards, and we’re to shoot a sweepstakes for five 
hundred dollars each.” 

“How many birds?” asked Mr. Val, 
interest. 

“Fifty.” 

. “I shall assuredly see it.” 

That night Inspector Val, for hours, lay studying 
the meaning of that visit to the gun room. It was 
connected with the red diamond; of that he felt con- 
vinced. For wakeful hours his mind revolved the 
tangle of it. All at once a light broke; in the sud- 
denness of a conviction that he had solved the prob- 
lem, he sat bolt upright in bed. Then, as he realized 
how there was nothing to be accomplished at two in 
the morning, he sank back on his pillow and tried to 
sleep. 

“To-morrow, however,” thought he, “I shall be 
wide awake to snap at the earliest chance.” 

This was one of the days when Inspector Val went 
to the traps with the others. He cheered the good 
shots, and gave such eclat to the event that Paul Van 
Orth expressed a wish that he might attend every day. 

“We all shoot much better,” said he, laughing, 
“when there’s some outsider to admire us.” 

While Mr. Val cheered the shooting, he was no less 
sedulous to study Mr. Blake. The day’s watching 
brought him naught; and, at the close of the match,— 
won by Mr. Blake, to be sure,—the party made ready 
to repair to the house and dress for dinner, the inspector 
no wiser as to the lurking place of that baffling red 
diamond than he was when they went out. 

Yet Inspector Val’s attention had been drawn to 
divers more or less trivial facts. Often a trivial fact 
has to do with a great fact; acting on that thought, 
he went tumbling said trivialities about in his wits. 
These were the considerations that caused him to 
don his thinking cap: although the day was warm, 
Mr. Blake had stuck to his coat while shooting; young 
Burrell and Paul Van Orth were in their shirtsleeves. 
Also, in the shooting trousers of all- three, there were 
no pockets. Was it that Mr. Blake carried in his 
coat pocket—having no trousers’ pocket,—some treas- 
ure that he must closely guard? Was it that which 
kept his coat on his back during hot work on a hot 
day? Inspector Val gazed at Mr. Blake’s coat 
enviously; he would have given a year’s pay for the 
privilege of ransacking its pockets, unknown to its 
owner. 

The four had hardly left the traps when a farm 
lad, working on the place, came up breathless. 

“T say,” he sung out, “there’s a loon just come 
squattering into the lake.” 

Mr. Blake was eagerly alive in a moment. 

“There’s no game law in defense of loons,’ he 
said; “I’ve a mind to have a shot at it.” 

“Come on, then,” cried Paul Van Orth; “though, 
I’ll tell you beforehand, a loon is no fool of a fowl to 
kill. It can dive at the flash, and be under water 
before the shot reaches it.” 

Mr. Blake, as the quartet hurried toward the lake, 
betrayed an intimate knowledge of loons; too intimate, 
possibly, for an Englishman who had been in the land 
of the loon even less than a trio of months. But no 
one—unless it were Inspector Val,—gave Mr. Blake’s 
surprising mastery of loon lore any thought. 

Mr. Blake, while reiterating Paul Van Orth’s 
assertion that the loon could get under water before 
death in the guise of duckshot could reach it, went 
on to explain: the loon would dive,—yes;—but, by main- 
taining a smart fire, and thereby forcing the bird 
to duck beneath the water again the moment it came 
up, after each dive, it could be pumped out of breath. 
A time would come when the loon couldn’t dive 
quickly enough to save itself. Mr. Blake declared 
that, in that way, he had more than once slain a loon 
with a shotgun. He said that not one of them had 
lasted through the fourteenth fire of his gun. 

“About the tenth dive,” he explained, “they ’ve 
lost their breath utterly. Then they possess no more 
quickness, or power of diving, than belongs with a 
goose or a duck.” 

“But won’t he fly?” asked young Burrell, who was 
ignorant of loons. 

“No!” vouchsafed Paul Van Orth; “his wings are 
so short and his body so big that, once he’s settled 
on a lake or pond for the night, as this one has, he ’ll 
rely wholly on diving. Loons have no brains.” 
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All this talk was panted off as they pushed jor the 
lake. 

This lake, that had so suddenly become a theater 
of excitement, was no mean expanse of water. If 
nature had scooped it out, the dimensions might 
have been less lavish. But it was a homemade lake, 
the digging and scraping whereof had been planned, 
superintended, and paid for by Mr. Van Orth; and, 
since that gentleman did all things handsomely, it 
exhibited a watery surface of full twenty acres. As 
our eager sportsmen came down to the pebbly shore 
of it, the loon’s long, dark body was made out, swim- 
ming well in the center, and not more than thirty 
rods away. 

“One can’t make him dive, at this distance,’’ said 
Mr. Blake, ruefully. It had been settled, as they 
came along, that he should do the shooting. 

At this complaint a bright idea seized Inspector 
Val, who, until then, hadn’t warmed to the loon- 
killing as had the others. There was a cranky, 
clinker- built canoe floating at a little wharf. 

‘Jump into the canoe,” cried he; “I'll paddle you.’ 

The suggestion of the canoe struck everybody as 
feasible. No time was frittered away in discussion; 
Mr. Blake stepped into the bows, while Mr. Val, 
grasping the paddle, took position in the stern. 

““Have you plenty of shells?” asked he. 

Mr. Blake patted the bulging pockets of that inter- 
esting coat. 

“T filled my pockets as we came down to the lake,”’ 
said he. 

Mr. Val, who was an adept at the paddle, sent the 
canoe briskly toward the middle of the lake. 

“T’ll let him have a shot,” at length said Mr. Blake. 
“By the way, I’ll wager you one hundred dollars that 
I will get him by the tenth fire.” 

“Done!” cried the inspector, who was apparently 
yielding to the spirit of the thing. 

Mr. Blake raised his gun and fired at the loon. As 
had been foretold, with the quickness of thought the 
great bird vanished under water. The duckshot 
spattered the place where it had been, a half second 
after it disappeared. 

As Mr. Blake discharged his gun, the cranky craft 
was set a-rocking in an alarming way. 

“Look out!” cried Mr. Blake, sitting down abruptly; 
“you ’ll have us over!” 

“No fear,’’ returned Mr. Val. 

Mr. Blake began casting his eyes about the wide 
circle of the lake, so as to be sharp with his second 
fire when the loon should appear. To win that one- 
hundred-dollar wager, he must give the bird no breath- 
ing space. 

“Better take off your coat!’’ suddenly interposed 
Inspector Val; “for, if we should capsize, with all 
those lead-filled shells in your pocket, you’d go to the 
bottom like an anvil.” 

There was so much of warning truth in the notion 
that, for the first time during the afternoon, Mr. 
Blake threw off his coat. But he seemed to carry 
it cautiously in his mind; for, while his eyes went 
roving in search of the loon, he placed it so as to kneel 
upon it. Inspector Val at the paddle took in this 
disposition of the coat. The next moment the loon’s 
dark head and pickax beak shot out of the water, 
not forty yards ahead, and “bang!’’ went Mr. Blake’s 
second barrel. This time, the faithless canoe did 
more than rock and dip; it went keel up with a mighty 
splash, and in an instant Mr. Blake with his gun and 
Inspector Val with his paddle were in the lake. 

There was a prodigious churning of water, and much 
shouting of command and advice; Mr. Blake at one 
end of the upturned boat, Inspector Val at the other. 
In the finish they got her on her keel again. 

It took ten minutes, swimming by the side of the 
canoe, to make the shore. The wrecked ones could n’t 
talk of boarding the unsteady craft, since it was full 
of water to the gunwales. While they painfully 
progressed shoreward, paddling with their free hands, 
young Burrell and Paul Van Orth encouraged them 
with gales of laughter. Out in the safe center of the 
lake Dated the unabashed loon, who was the cause 
of it all. 

Halfway to the shore, a terrifying thought seemed 
to seize on Mr. Blake. 

““My coat!” he screamed. 


One might have imagined, by the sound of that | 
scream, that his heart had been suddenly aimed at | 


with a knife. He had lost his gun, but that loss 


didn’t appeal to him. It was his coat that brought 


out the scream of horror. 
“My coat!” he cried again. 
“Here ’s your coat,” said Inspector Val, and he held 


up the soaked garment. “I caught it just as it was | 


going down.” 

With an ejaculation of mixed uncertainty and hope, 
Mr. Blake reached out his hand for the coat. They 
were swimming on opposite sides of the canoe, each 


with a hand on a gunwale. Inspector Val swung | 


the much desired coat across to Mr. Blake. That 


agitated gentleman clutched it, and held it fast until | 


they made the land. 


Young Burrell and Paul Van Orth met the soused | 


pair with scoff and jeer; to them that upset was a 
most engaging episode. Inspector Val returned their 
jests with a damp but satisfied smile, while Mr. Blake, 
his face the seat of every anxious fear, paid no heed. 
“The gun is lost!’”’ said Inspector Val. 
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“Never mind,” returned Paul Van Orth, with a 
fresh burst of laughter. “Speaking as the gun’s 


proprietor, I would sooner lose twenty such Greeners 


than miss the fun of seeing you ducked.” 
Mr. Blake had been furtively exploring the left- 


hand pocket of his recovered coat. It was full of | 


shells; these he took out, one by one, while alarm grew 
in his eyes. With the last shell, he stopped short, 
pale as paper, the color stricken from his face. 

“T’ve lost something,” he croaked, rather than said. 

“Nothing of value, old chap, I hope,”’ replied Paul 
Van Orth. 

Mr. Blake made no direct response, but, his cheeks 
still white, glared backward helplessly at the lake. 

“What. was it?” asked young Burrell, who began 
to be impressed. 

Mr. Blake made a despairing gesture, while continu- 
ing to gaze at the lake as if considering a return. 

“Let it go!” he said, at last, his voice retreating 
into a husky whisper. 

“T say, old fellow,” spoke up Paul Van Orth, “the 
wetting has been too much for you. Let’s hurry to 
the house, and pour some cordial into you!” 

With that young Burrell and Paul Van Orth seized 
each an arm, and bore Mr. Blake along at a jog trot. 
He made no resistance, but gave himself into their 
hands. 

When Inspector Val reappeared, after changing his 
wet clothes, he was given a letter that had just come 
by a special messenger. It was, like that former one 
with the photograph, from Mr. Sorg. It must have 
borne a startling word or two, for Mr. Val read and 
reread the single page. 

“By the drive-gate in the woods!” he murmured, 
as if quoting from the letter, “at ten, to-night.” 


Then he snarled his brows into a very network of | 


thought. At length he seemed to reach a determina- 
tion. “I’ll not only meet them, but I’ll do better,” 
he said; “‘it shall be strange if I don’t give them their 


Mr. Blake, pleading an indisposition as the fruit 
of his ducking, took a solitary dinner in his room. 
Inspector Val stood the wet experience better, and 
was at the general dinner table, politely languid and 
impassive. After dinner, the party repaired to the 
back veranda; for, autumn though it was, the night 
had become sultry, and on the veranda a little breeze 
was stirring. It was nine o’clock, for dinner had been 
made late by the accident at the lake. 

Inspector Val took his place on the veranda, alone 
and apart from the others. No one observed when, 
after a half hour had elapsed, he looked at his watch, 
arose, and sauntered into the house. When inside, 
he brisked up, and took a decisive course for the room 
of Mr. Blake. First tapping at the door, he pushed 
it open. Mr. Blake glanced up, his face ten years 
older, with hollow eyes and haggard cheeks. He 
asked no question, but looked inquiringly, and, for the 
first time, with a kind of fear, at Inspector Val. 

“Dress yourself!’’ said the inspector. 

“Dress myself?’* 

“T shall tell you something about w hat 5 you lost in 
the lake.” 

The other sprang to his feet. 

“You have it?” 

Then, with a groan, as if he smelled calamity in its 
approach, he fell back in his chair. 

‘“Come!”’ commanded Inspector Val. 

Without a word, and like one enthralled, Mr. Blake 
arose. He threw on a coat, for beyond that he was 
fully dressed. 

Taking Mr. Blake’s arm, Mr. Val led him from the 
house. The two went out by a door farthest from the 
gay party on the rear veranda, and no one was aware 
of their departure. Without word spoken, they turned 
down the road to the right, Inspector Val still with 
detaining hand upon the other’s arm. 

“What is it?” cried Mr. Blake, coming to a halt. 

He spoke as might one emerging from a sleep, and 
with the ghost of a snarl like that of a threatened dog. 

Inspector Val’s resistless fingers urged him on. 

‘As far as the drive-gate,”’ he said, pointing to the 
gray stone posts where they showed against the black 
shadow of the wood. 

When the pair arrived at the gate, two dark figures 
stepped into the road and checked their progress: 
one was Mr. Sorg; the other, a stranger. 


“Here’s your man!”’ said Inspector Val, addressing | 


the stranger. 

Mr. Blake, who had actedlike one in a trance, 
became all life in a moment. 

“A plant!” he screeched, and tried to tear himself 
free from Inspector Val. 

The attempt failed; he might as well have sought to 
fly. He would have closed with the inspector and 
made a struggle for it, but was stayed by the iron arms 
of Mr. Sorg, which closed round him with the hug of 
a bear. Next, in the splinter of a second, the stranger 
had snapped a pair of handcuffs on him. 

“You’re wanted,” said the stranger, as if Mr. 
Blake had put a question,—“ you ’re wanted for utter- 
ing counterfeit money.” 

“Good evening, gentlemen!” said Inspector Val, 
to the stranger and Mr. Sorg. ‘Since you’ve got your 
party safe, I’ll return to Orthoaks. A pleasant jour- 
ney, Mr. Blake! I’ll explain } your abrupt desertion of 
his hospitality to our host.” 

Mr. Blake, whose spirit was crushed beneath the 
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avalanche of evil that had overtaken him, offered no 
reply. 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was midnight; Mr. Van Orth and Inspector Val 
were alone in the library. The former was hot with 
excitement. 

“So you’ve learned something, at last,” said he. 
“T’d begun to lose all hope. Was it young Burrell?” 

“No, it was not young Burrell; it was Mr. Blake.” 

“Mr. Blake? Impossible!’ 

Inspector Val held out what appeared to be a 
loaded cartridge shell of a ten-gauge shotgun. Mr. 
Van Orth took it into his hand mechanically. 

“What riddle is this?” he cried. ‘Is it some jest?” 

“T never jest. Tear or cut it open; you’ll find your 
red diamond inside.” - 

“It’s monstrous heavy!” exclaimed Mr. Van Orth, 
fumbling for his penknife. 

“Naturally! It’s filled, save for the diamond, 
wholly with leaden shot. You don’t suppose that 
the thief would put in a charge of powder, and run the 
risk, through some careless inadvertence, of shooting 
away a forty-thousand-dollar diamond?” 

Mr. Van Orth was so much unstrung by the drift 
of events that Inspector Val had to dissect the bogus 
cartridge for him. There, imbedded like a pinch of 
flame in the midst of the dark leaden pellets, lay the 
stolen red diamond. Mr. Van Orth took it into his 
shaking palm, where it lay burning and flaring in the 
candlelight, like a live coal. 

“My real _ success,” explained Inspector Val, 
“began with that collar which the wind flung out of 
the window.” Mr. Van Orth, while keeping his eyes 
for that Tred recovered jewel, gave greedy ear to the 
story. “There was a Chinese laundry mark on it,— 
of itself a suspicious fact, when one remembers that 
Mr. Blake was so short a time out of Sussex, where 
I do not think Chinese laundries are abundant. I 
make no point as to the likelihood of their being 
patronized by the gentry and nobility. To be brief, 
I sent Mr. Blake’s collar to Mr. Sorg. I was sure that 
collar’s last washtub was an American washtub, and 
was curious to learn the name of what local laundry 
had been favored by Mr. Blake with his patronage. 
Mr. Sorg, by my suggestion, took the collar to a 
Chinaman in Pell Street, one whom I often call to my 
aid. He identified the mark in the collar as the sign 
manual of a fellow Mongol, with a laundry in Trenton. 
He went to Trenton with Mr. Sorg. Through the 
Trenton laundryman they located the residence— 
two back rooms,—of the individual whom you know 
as Mr. Blake. With the aid of the local police, and 
by word they furnished, Mr. Sorg was able to identify 
your Mr. Blake as one Benjamin Barney, alias Tren- 
ton Barney, alias Trenton Ben. 

“This man, the Trenton police explained, had been 
highly educated. He was well-mannered, and came 
of good people. He had done time in the Trenton 
prison for forgery; that was twelve years ago. His 
term, it seems, expired five years ago; since then, he 
has been a member of a band of counterfeiters, it 
being his part to pass the queer money which the others 
made. While making Trenton his home,—if the lair 
of such a criminal can be called a home,—in passing 
the queer money he would cross the ocean, and devote 
himself to gambling, and fleecing fools, on the trans- 
atlantic liners running between here and Liverpool. 
In this gambling he always played with counterfeit 
money. In other ways, also, he got rid of it.” 

Mr. Van Orth sat round-eyed. At intervals he 
would ejaculate :— 

“Amazing!” 

“This man was careful to keep out of New York, 
and thus it befell that neither Mr. Sorg nor I had ever 
seen him. The Trenton people, however, showed 
Mr. Sorg his picture in their gallery. Later, Mr. 
Sorg found his photograph in the gallery in Mulberry 
Street; we had secured it twelve years ago, by exchange 
with the police of Trenton. These facts Mr. Sorg 
sent by letter, together with your Mr. Blake’s picture.” 

Inspector Val tossed the stained, discolored photo- 
graph across to Mr. Van Orth. There was no possi- 
bility of doubt; it was the face of the spurious Mr. 
Blake, and had the rogue’s gallery number written 
on its back. 

“Now,” continued Inspector Val, “having found 
my man, the next question was to find your diamond. 
I should say that, until the other night, he carried it 
loose in his pocket. Then it occurred to him that a 
safer scheme would be to hide it in a cartridge. I 
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followed him to the gun room, one evening, and the | 
solution of what was at first a puzzle came to me sev- | 
eral hours later, as I lay in bed. While in the gun | 


room he had hidden the diamond in a cartridge. The 
later actions of your Mr. Blake confirmed this theory, 
and on the day of the sweepstakes I not only felt sure 
that the red diamond was concealed in a cartridge, 
but also that the cartridge—because his shooting 
trousers were pocketless,—was in his coat. Later, by 
good luck, there came the loon. My great purpose 
was to search the coat; and, at the same time, if by any 
chance I had been wrong in locating the diamond 
cartridge in the coat, to avoid giving your Mr. Blake 
notice of the search. I must get the diamond before 
he identified me as coming from Mulberry Street. 
Once he suspected me of being on his trail, the dia- 
mond would be lost forever. You see the drift of that?” 
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Mr. Van Orth said that he did. 

“Very well! In my every move I must, at all haz- 
ards, avoid discovery by our friend,—that above all. 
After all, the cartridge might not be in the coat! I 
must ransack its pockets, then, without his knowledge. 
You know the story of the loon, and the accident on 
the lake. It was I that upset the canoe, first fright- 
ening your Mr. Blake into taking off his coat. I had 
no trouble in retrieving the coat, when the canoe 
was capsized, and upon running my hand through 
the pockets I quickly found the diamond. I under- 
stood the meaning of the triple weight of that 
particular shell the moment I held it in my fingers. 
I made the search while we were spluttering in the 
water, meanwhile keeping the canoe between your 
Mr. Blake and me. When I was through, I at first 
intended to let the coat sink to the bottom, loaded, 
as it was, with a dozen cartridges. On second thought, 
I decided to save the coat for him, and let him discover 
his loss.” 

“You tell me he’s not in the house. 
you done with him?” 

“In tracing your Mr. Blake, Mr. Sorg learned that 
he had been wanted, for over a year, on a charge of 


What have 


uttering counterfeit money. Somehow, the secret 


service people let him slip through their fingers; and, 
as he’s been almost constantly on the ocean, to and 
fro, since then, with only short spaces on this side 
during which he lay very close and snug in Trenton, 
they have never succeeded in picking him up. Mr. 
Sorg showed them where he was. As the result of 
Mr. Sorg’s news, at ten o’clock this evening, near your 
stone drive-gate in the woods, Mr. Blake was arrested 
by a United States marshal, and should be, as we sit 
talking, well on his way to Philadelphia. I think, in 
all candor, you’ve seen the very last of him; and my 
advice, since you’ve recovered your red diamond, is 
to forget him with all possible speed.” 

Mr. Van Orth mused. Plainly, the fall of his noble 
guest was a shock to him. After a pause, he “pulled 
himself together.” 

“T can’t see,” said he, ‘“‘why he remained here after 
he stole the diamond. Why didn’t he leave and 
dispose of it?” 

“That disposal, considering the diamond’s sort, 
was not going to be easy. Neither could he, with 
safety, go about it at once. Besides, had he left your 
house and given up his plans for an ocean cruise with 
Master Paul and young Burrell, you might have sus- 
pected him as the thief. He thought of all these con- 
tingencies. He saw that it was safer to remain. 
More than that, you should remember how his theft 
of your diamond was, after all, only an incident in his 
main campaign, and the merest work of a sudden sug- 
gestion born of opportunity. His original design, the 
one that brought him to Orthoaks and led him to paint 
himself as of the English nobility, promised more to 
him in dollars than the worth of the diamond.” 

“And what was his original design, pray?”’ 

“There were two strings to his bow. He planned 
to marry your daughter, and give himself a rich father- 
in-law,—a goose to be plucked at his leisure! Also, 
he schemed to rob your son at cards. There you have 
his designs, and I shall leave it for you to say how 


‘ much opposition he would have encountered in follow- 


ing up his precious enterprises.” 

“Poor Ethel!” sighed Mr. Van Orth. “Do you 
know, I bein to see those headaches in a new light. 
I half suspect she had begun to fear that Mr. Blake 
was not all he should be. There was her woman’s 
intuition for you!’’ concluded Mr. Van Orth, trium- 
phantly. 

Inspector Val arose; it was two o’clock in the night. 

“My work in Mulberry Street has gone behind,” 
said he, with his hand on the door. “I shall return 
to town on the seven o’clock train,—five hours from 
now. You may make what explanations you choose 
to your guests. I might suggest some fiction, but am 
too tired to formulate one, and shall leave it all to you. 
Good night, or, rather, good morning, Mr. Van Orth!” 

“Good morning, inspector! You shal! hear from 
me. I must show my appreciation of what you’ve 
done. To tell the truth,’—and Mr. Van Orth’s 
voice trembled,—‘‘I’m not sure but what, beyond 
the recovery of my red diamond, you’ve saved my 
daughter, and my son, too, from the toils of a mighty 
villain.” 

Inspector Val, as he had said he should, left at seven 
o’clock, and, when the guests at Orthoaks gathered 
about the breakfast table, they were wonder-smitten 
to find their muster abated by two. Ethel, for the 
first time in days, had taken her place at breakfast. 
She was pale, but outwardly calm. Her appearance 
among the guests may have been due to the note which 
old Roger brought her from Mr. Val, which read:— 

“Mr. Blake has departed, and will trouble you no 
more. I am safe in saying that he will not again 
appear at Orthoaks. Neither is he to be punished 
for the theft of the red diamond, and your wish in 
that behalf will be observed. As to that confidential 
conversation with me,—by which, I assure you, I 
was much honored,—I have spoken no word of it to 
anyone. If you think your father or brother should 
know, I leave it with you to inform them. My coun- 
sel is to let the story sleep. Let Mr. Blake, and all 
that refers to him, slip forever from your mind.” 


Do not be merely good, be good for something.—THoRBAU. 
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we can pay 


on amounts from $1. to $10,200. 
are told in our Booklet B 

If you are getting but 3 per cent on your 
savings, send for this booklet to-day and find 
out how you can make your money earn a 
third more—-safely. 

The State of Ohio, Cuyahoga County, 
Ohio, and the City of Cleveland deposit their 


ua 3 
Cleveland 
Trust Company 


Assets twenty-seven million dollars 
Fifty-one thousand depositors 


CLEVELAND OHIO 











THOUSANDS NAKE 


3 ) 55.000: 
9 /- A YEAR- INTHE - 
REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


No other business produces the profits that are made every 
year in the Real Estate Business. 


We want to teach you the best business on earth and 
its principles and practices both thoroughly and technically 
in a few weeks’ time without interfering with your present 
employment. 


We want to teach you the real estate, general 
brokerage, and insurance business. 


You can make more money in the real estate business 
without capital in less time than you can in any other busi- 
ness in the world. It isa profession and the business of a 
gentleman. 


Notice for yourself in the newspapers and magazines the 
tremendous growth of the real estate business—railroads 
selling land grants; the government opening new home- 
stead territories; timber concessions being sold; factories 
going up in small towns; new subdivisions, etc. 


In order to establish our graduates in business at once we 
furnish them our “Real Estate Journal,” containing de- 
scriptions of all kinds of real estate, busine 
investments, etc., in 


Don’t spend the best days of your life working for others 
when you can make an independent fortune for yourself. 
We assist in establishing you in business or to profitable 
employment. Hundreds indorse our institution. Write 
for free booklet. It will interest you. 


H. W.Cross & Co., desk 1, Tacoma Bldg., Chicago 











‘** Pillar’d around by everlasting hills, 
Robed in the drapery of descending floods.” 


NIAGARA 
FALLS 


One of the natural wonders of the 
world. A charming place at any season 
of the year, reached from every direc- 
tion by the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES. 


A visit to the Falls is an object lesson 
in Geography; an exhibition of land- 
scapes that no painter can equal, and a 
glimpse of the latest developments of 
the industrial world. 

A copy of Four-Track Series No.9, “* Two Days at 
Niagara Falls,’’ will be sent free, upon receipt of a 


two-cent stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 


FREE Agents 


Flat thin knife cuts loose a perfect cake. $3 
Outfit free. expres prepaid. G. H. 
HOUSEHOLD NOVELTY WO 8, Chicago, Il!._ or Bu’ N.Y 


SHORTHAND BY MAIL Petit?" Giiciogue and first lesson 
free. Est. 1882. Pott’s Shorthand College, Kox.7, Williamsport, Pa. 
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The Great Speed Trains 


[Concluded from page 644] 


speed was already considerable. 
York, all the railroad employees had an eye out for 
the “Century” and a word of greeting for the engineer. 
They seemed to be proud of “her” and to be glad of 
the opportunity to see “her” go by. Daylight though 
it was, the switch and semaphore lamps were lighted. 
Between firings the fireman was always on his box, 

ring over my shoulder for signals. If he saw a 
light first, he shouted it; if the engineer saw it first, he 
raised his hand. 

We swung out into the open country, where the 
twilight was closing down and a few raindrops were 
falling from a black sky. There were daisies in the 
pastures, and black-eyed Susans, great yellow patches 
of them. To the left was Lake Erie; and sometimes 
we ran so close to the water that I could look down 
into it and see the wavy sand bottom. It grew 
rapidly darker. - Lights began to flash out from little 
villages, here and there. 


spirit of the new century go rushing irresistibly by. 
The engine rode very much easier than I had supposed 
it would. Ihave been more roughly shaken in a Pull- 
man car on the Kansas City Southern Railway. 

The rain was falling hard, and forked lightning 
was splitting the atmosphere up ahead. We rushed 
into it, and it crackled around us, but I could not hear 
the thunder. 
that evening. The cab grew hotter and hotter. The 
fireman fetched a stone jug full of cold water and 


Here, as at New | 


- The Truth 





A man with a lantern paused | 
in locking up a barn and watched us,—watched the | 


We were our own thunder and lightning, | 


passed it up to me before offering it to the engineer. | 


When the furnace door was opened, the fire threw a 
fierce weird light on our faces and on everything in the cab 
and on the things in the front of the tender. I watched 
the fireman bending forward to throw in a chunk of 
coal. His asbestos gloves went almost into the flames. 
His face glistened with sweat, which ran in streams to 
the floor and rose again in steam. Even the chunk of 
coal threw back the shine, and all at once I knew what 
they mean when they say that coal and diamonds are 
the same. I took off my hot glasses and leaned out a 
little way and caught the full strength of that seventy- 
five mile rain-laden wind on my face, and tried to draw 
it in in deep breaths. 

I could see the lights of a city far ahead. We were 
circling a broad bay. ‘‘Sow-ow-ow!”’ yelled the fire- 
man in my ear. I leaned back within an inch of his 
face and answered, with all my lung power: “WHAT?” 

“SANDUSKY!” he shouted again. “'THAT’S 
CLEVELAND—NIGHT BOAT—GOING—OUT!” 
I looked and saw a double line of moving lights, and 
knew that the lower line was a reflection of the upper 
in the mirror-like bay. 

We slowed down while running through Sandusky, 
but in a moment, it seemed, we were leaping out again 
into the open. Fifty miles an hour,—sixty,—sixty- 
five! The lights were white, ahead. The fireman, 
breathing hard, was throwing shovelful after shovelful. 
The storm was far behind. The engineer took advan- 
tage of a straight reach of track to get out a pair of 
automobile goggles and put them on. Then we were 
curving again. We passed a freight train, and the 
roar, although I had not thought it possible, was more 
deafening than before. 

The engineer leaned out of the right-hand window,— 
the fireman, out of the left. Something was not right, 
for I could see so much in the expression of the engi- 
neer’s back. He swung in and turned the air-brake 
lever. I could hear it hiss and could feel the brakes 
go on. Slower and slower we were running, almost 
stopping. The engineer leaned over a little way and 
shouted, “Ought to be a light here!” Sure enough, 
there stood a semaphore post a little way ahead. It 
was not so dark now, and I could see the outlines of 
the lamp, and could see that the arm was down. 


“All clear!” cried the fireman, “all clear!’”’ and off | 


we leaped again. 

It was dawning in my consciousness that this quiet 
yet genial man who was sitting serenely there among 
his levers really knew what he was about. The engine 
had at first seemed such an overpowering thing that I 
had scarcely observed the man. “Ought to be a light 
here!” he had said, while passing through that dark 
countryside. Other littleincidents of the run came to 
the surface of memory. He knew this hundred and 
thirteen miles as you, reader, know the path up to 
your house,—light or dark hardly mattered,—and he 
knew his engine, and knew that he was absolute master 
of it. There he sat, making himself as comfortable as 
he could in his cramped quarters. Set close about him 
were levers and stopcocks, and his left hand nestled 
among them or hovered over the air-brake controller 
ready automatically to carry out any instructions 
which might come flying down the nerves of his arm. 
His brain was to this engine what the dispatcher was 
to the whole division. I had thought of the engine as 
a monster; now I almost forgot it in gazing at its mas- 
ter. I had wondered if the monster were fully tamed; 
now I felt that it was. The sense of danger left me. 
After this I should feel safer in railroad cars for know- 
ing something of the men who control the engines. I 
had been thinking of this engine and this train as 
embodying, for better or worse, the headlong spirit of 
the new century; but now I find that I was thinking 
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About Stoves 





By the Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the Worid 





ANY people have been deceived in believing 
M that stoves were cheap because of a low 
price, when experience proves them the 

most expensive. 

A small price may be paid for a stove which 
looks attractive in the catalogue, which has been 
described as “perfect,” but it is liable to prove a very 
expensive purchase; for ten chances to one, trouble 
will arise from this stove in a month’s time—it 
may not heat or cook properly, or it may consume 
fuel like a locomotive. Then the material in the 
stove itself may wear so poorly that at the end of 
a year or so it will have to be replaced. as 

You never get something for nothing in this 
world, and when you pay a small price for a stove, 
that price must cover the cost of material and labor, 
and include a reasonable profit, consequently inferior 
cast-iron and steel, and the cheapest and most in- 
experienced labor, must go into this 
seemingly low-priced stove. 


Expert Stove Advice Free. 


We have opened an “Advice 
Department,” in charge of an 
expert stoveman, simply to tell 
the people, absolutely free of 
cost, all about stoves. And this 
expert will honestly advise you 
just which stove or range 
will best suit your needs. We 
also want those who have lost 
money on the seemingly inex- 
pensive stove, to let us tell them 
how they can save monéy by 
buying a **Garland,’* even ifthe 
first cost is a little more than that 
of the cheap and unsatisfactory stove. 
We want them to let us tell them about the 
advantages of **Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges, which 
always prove a good investment. 


We make a ‘*Garland’® to fit every siove need, 
and have books accurately describing the differ- 
ent kinds. We could not afford to open this **Advice 
Department” or send out the valuable literature we 
do, free of charge, if **Garland’*® Stoves and Ranges 
were not distinctly superior to other makes; if the 
magnitude of our operations did not make it possible 
for us to sell them at reasonable prices, and if our 
reputation and methods of doing busivess did not 
insure absolute satisfaction. 

If you are considering the purchase Ca 
of a stove or range, cut out this coupon, 
check (this way v) the kind of stove you are 
interested in, mail it to us today, and you will 
promptly receive our Expert Advice as to just which 
stove is best suited to your needs, and why, and our 
literature, free of charge. 









Receiving our Expert Advice and literature will 
not put you under any obligation to buy. We simply 
desire the opportunity to give you the evidence of 
the tremendous superiority of **Garland’’ Stoves 
and Ranges, and leave the buying decision entirely 
with you. 

* * « 


In order that **Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges shall 
last, we make them of the very best materials and 
employ the most expert workmen in the world. 

**Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges are durable and 
handsome in appearance. They are highly nickeled 
and each **Garland’’ will last a lifetime. 

**Garland’’ Stoves and Ranges will not “burn out,” 
but will heat and cook perfectly, and will save fuel, 

Save repairs, save worry, save money, 

We have local dealers who handle our stoves 
exclusively, in nearly every village, town 
city in the United States. You 
can examine ‘**Garlands’’ before 
you buy, instead of after. You 
can satisfy yourself that **Gar- 
lands’’are exactly asrepresented. 
There will be no freight to pay 
on **Garlands’’ and the dealer 
will set them up without charge. 

If no dealer in your town 
sells **Garlands,’’ or you decide 
to buy a stove not in your local 
dealer’s stock, you can enjoy the 
above advantages. We will make 
a special arrangement so that 
the stove you want will be de- 
livered to you and properly set 
up ready for use in your own home. 

The Written Guarantee of The Michigan 
Stove Company accompanies every stove, and 
protects you by the absolute guarantee that every 
**Garland’’ is as represented—7he World's Best. 





Send me free_of charge_your Stove 


Book on_Base Burners, Gas ges, 
Jast nges, iteel \ 
Cooking Stoves, Heating Stoves, 
Oak Stoves. Also your Expert Stove 


Advice free of charge. 


Kind of Puck Ueod....... 0. .0<ssceseses 
My Stove Dealer’s Name is 





My Name Is.......... seeee. cocccnsccce: scevcvesesssceces 
P. O. AGGrESS... 2.2. ccccccccccee 0 


Address Advice Department, 
The Michigan Stove Company, Detroit, Mich. 
Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World. 











petrot The Michigan Stove Company ciics0 


Largest Makers of Stoves and Ranges in the World 
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Mark your collars every time 
they go to the laundry and 
you will find this to be so. 
And here’s why. 
They are always full 
4ply strength. Butso 
they will bend more 
times without break- 
ing, heavy  interlin- 
a | ing is removed where 
collars usually break in 


To the Lai@dryr. ¢ taking the laundry fold. 
Ns “Tu 


WS 
~ S 


The New Fall Fold. 


Our ‘‘ Zouring’’ Collar (as shown above) 
is the result of the demand for a collar similar 
to our popular Outing, but higher above 
the buttonhole—covering more neck. 

These two,— Outing and Touring are 
modelled from an original Corliss Coon design, 
since copied in almost every other brand. 

Touring is the right height for cooler 
weather and will be found to give the same 
satisfaction as to fit and wear, that made 
Outing popularity permanent. 


rned-in edges are bound 


oA 


to prevent inside raveling, 
and the ‘‘gutter seam’”’ in stand- 
ing styles prevents saw edges. 


Just ask your furnisher for Corliss 
Coon collars. If he hasn’t them he can - 
get them ofus. If you are not willingly 
supplied, we will promptly fill your 
order direct from the factory on receipt of 
the price, 2 for 25c; 6 for 75c; $1.50 per doz. 


Write for “Collar Kinks” —the new 
book of styles and correct dress. 
Cor.iss, Coon & Co., 
9 K Street, Troy, N. Y. 
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Are You Fond of Quartette Singing? 


ould you like to be able to hear a good quartette sing the songs you like best 

















when y and wherever you desired ? 

This pleasure can always be yours if you own an Edison Phonograph. 

Of all the varieties of vocal or instrumental music reproduced by the versatile Phono- 
graph, few are more deservedly popular than the artistic male and mixed quartette selections. 


Whether you prefer the quaint melodies of the Southern negroes, jolly college songs, or 
», or sacred selections, you will find the best in the Edison Records. ‘To 
appreciate their superiority when rendered by the improved Edison Phonograph 


HEAR THESE QUARTETTE RECORDS FREE 


9019 Good Night, Beloved,Good Night. | 2201 Annie Laurie. 8753 1 Can't Do the Sum. 
9069 In the Evening by the Moonlight. } 8823 Old Black Joe. 8926 When the Bees Are In the Hive. 
8701 Evening Chimes | 7532 Kathleen Mavourneen. 8461 Onward Christian Soldiers. 


operatic, Classi 









8905 By the Watermelon Vine. 8356 Sweet and Low. 2223 Old Kentucky Home. 
8834 What Shall the Harvest Be? 9052 The Rosary. 7625 Lead Kindly Light. 
7710 Soldier's Farewell 7568 Medley of College Songs. 8807 Dreaming on the Ohio. 
8496 Home, Sweet Home | 8945 Tell Me With Your Eyes. 8790 In the Gloaming. 


If you have no Phonograph, you should learn the entertaining qualities of 
Edison Gold Moulded Records. Send us your name and address. If you have 
a Phonograph give its number. We will then send you our new booklet ‘“*‘ Home 
Entertainments With the Edison Phonograph”, (obtainable only from the 
Orange, N. J. office) our new list of Gold Moulded Records and a letter of 
introduction to our nearest dealer entitling you to hear any of our thousands of 
Records FREE. Edison Phonographs cost from $10.00 up; Records 35c. each. 
Write now, before you forget it. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO. 


14 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
I. C. S. Language Courses Taught by Edison Phonograph 


LONDON 
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As an investment Furman Boilers return large Dividends 
in improved Health, increased Comfort, and Fuel Saved. 
SELLING AGENTS: 


EDW. S. DEAN, Bloomington, Ill. _E. K. BARR, La Crosse, Wis. 
JAS. SPEAR §S. & H. CO., 1014 Market St., Philadelphia 


Valuable Gatalogue and Booklet ‘‘Warmth’’ on Modern 
Steam and Hot Water Heating, mailed free. Address 
THE HERENDEEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
10 Grove Street, GENEVA, N. Y. 
89 Cortlandt Street, NEW YORK 89 Oliver Street, BOSTON 

















$2 FIRE !!! WATER!!! THIEVES!!! 


Buys you Absolute Protection 


A Fire and Water- 
Proof Vault 









Is just as indispensable in the home or in your apartment as in the office. We make the only practical and 
complete line of absolutely fire-proof, water peeck, damp proof, rust proof, thief proof, medium and moderate 
priced vaults for home, apartment, office and professio use. We sell a vault for as low as $8.00. 


Sold for Cash or on Monthly Payments 


We will accept as low as $1.00 down and you can pay the balance to suit your convenience—or sold for cash 
direct to consumers where we have no dealers. We make many desirable sizes of 
MEILINK’S HOME DEPOSIT ser esis cial 

ranging in size from 75 pounds, $8.00 tu $47.00 each. 30,000 in daily use—hun s of endorsements. Send for 
Complete Cat clemae, pets plan and unquestionable proofs of the matchless qualities of these 
famous protectors of valuable papers, money, jewelry, silverware, keepsakes, etc., etc. 

THE MEILINK MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 1038 Jackson, TOLEDO, OHIO 

We make a line of specialties—all good for Christmas. Write for complete catalogue. 














ome Conductors and earn 


WANTED FIREMEN AND BRAKEMEN ‘Hite ss ‘sccome Eneincers 

For All North American Railroads —_ earn $180. Brakemen $60, 

en. ene periet leat eee 
m 


Monroe Street, Brooklyn, N. Y¥- 


Room 8, 227 
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not so much of the train as of this quiet engineer in 
goggles and blue overalls and soiled white gloves. 

“ELYRIA!” It was the fireman shouting in my 
ear. There were the clustering lights ahead of us, 
then about us, then behind us. A cluster of lights 
suggested nothing now beyond the query whether we 
should or should not slow down in passing through or 
by it. . Shawville, Olmstead Falls, Berea, and West 
Park, slipped by and then a great extent of lights came 
into view ahead. I got up and held tight while the 
fireman stowed his things in the box-seat. Our speed 
grew noticeably slower. We ran past factories, and 
over a bridge, and parallel to a narrow river where red 
and green lights and spider-web rigging and the dark 
outlines of steamers could be made out. 

“Cleveland?” I shouted, resuming my seat. The 
fireman smiled and nodded. 

“Like it?” he asked. I nodded in return. 
pose that my eyes were shining. 

“Tt’s great!” I added. He laughed and we shook 
hands, and he opened the furnace door and thrust in a. 
torch and lighted a cigar with the flame. 

“Tough job, yours!” said I. 

“Fierce!” said he. 

He had taken my coat out of his box. Throwing it 
over one arm I clambered down the car steps. Already 
we were in the train shed. There were the journal 
inspectors with their oil torches, and the coupling 
crew, and the station master and baggage man, and a 
little crowd of onlookers. Up ahead was the new 
engine, ready to continue the commonplace process of 
“getting her through.” In fifteen seconds or so we 
should be disconnected, so that there was no time for 
talk. We stopped, and I stepped down, hands and 
face blackened, collar wilted, and clothing wet with 
sweat. “Good night!” I called to the engineer. 
““Good-by!”’ he called back. 

The cartoonist, the paper manufacturer and the 
ex-naval officer were in the buffet car, discussing 
Russia. I was deafened, for the time, and could not 
hear. My legs were stiff, and burning hot. Before I 
was through washing, the train was off on the long 
stretch to Buffalo. So I settled down in a soft arm- 
chair and called for cold lemonade,—one glass, and 
then another. I had forgotten to ask the engineer’s 
name, and was glad of it. I preferred to think of him 
without one. He was not a person,—he was a force. 
He stood for the twentieth century. 

After an early breakfast, on the following morning, 
I was sitting at the writing desk. The conductor bent 
over me, holding out his watch,—a timepiece which is 
examined every two weeks by the watch inspector of 
the line. “TIshould like to call your attention,” said he, 
“to the fact that we are scheduled to pass Paqugh- 
keepsie at exactly eight o’clock.” I glanced out of the 
window in time to see the Poughkeepsie station whiz- 
zing by. I looked at the watch,—it indicated eight 
o’clock exactly. At half past nine, to the minute, we 
were to come to a stop in the Grand Central Station. 
To Chicago and back, it had been, between half past 
three, Saturday afternoon, and half past nine, Monday 
morning! 

“That’s great running,” I remarked, but added, in a 
moment, “but, after all, I suppose there’s nothing 
very wonderful about it. Good engines,—a clear 
track,—system,—that’s about all, is n’t it?” 

He nodded. ‘‘That’s about all,’ he said. 


™ . 
Uncle Joe’s Colts 


GENATOR James A. HEMENWAY, of Indiana, owes his 
rapid advancement to Speaker Joseph G. Cannon. 


I sup- 


| Hemenway is forty-five years old and so lays no claim to 





youthfulness, although junior to nearly all the senators. 
He entered the house of representatives ten years ago, 
coming in on that great tidal wave which surprised the 
Republicans by its magnitude. In making up the com- 
mittees, that year, Speaker Thomas B. Reed found it 
necessary to choose many new men for the important 
committees, and, in consultation with Chairman Can- 
non, decided to recognize Mr. Hemenway. He was 
placed on the committee on appropriations. This was 
his opportunity and he made it count. But he was also 
again a favorite of fortune. . Rapid changes in congress 
created vacancies on his committee and he succeeded 
Chairman Cannon when the latter was advanced to the 
speaker’s chair, retaining his position during the con- 
gress which has just expired. He was one of the Indi- 
ana men that advocated the nomination of Senator 
Charles W. Fairbanks for the vice presidency. When 
this was accomplished, he became an active candidate 
for the senate to succeed Fairbanks. Like Senator 
Burkett, of Nebraska, he was a candidate for the house 
and was elected, and his promotion to the senate leaves 
a vacancy which must be filled by a special election. 

Hemenway, Burkett, and a number of other young 
men in the house were trained under Chairman Can- 
non, and were called “‘ Uncle Joe’s Colts.” 


The more you know the larger the universe is to you and the 
larger you are in the universe. 
° 7 


Let us draw upon Content for the deficiencies of Fortune. 


O.tver GOLpsMITH. 
* ee 


He only is well made who has a good determination.— 
EMERSON. 
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95% Saving 


In Energy by Using a 


BISSELLS 


"Cyco” Bearing 


Carpet Sweeper 


to say nothing about the saving of 
carpets, time and sanitary benefits. 
No Dust, no Effort, no 
Noise. Carpets and rugs 

made brighter and man 
years added to their life 

by using Bissell’s ‘* Cyco” 
Bearing, the only Sanitary 

Carpet Sweeper. 

- The drudgery of sweep- 
ing is removed an 
woman’s energies saved 

for pleasanter tasks by 
using the Bissell. 
For sale by all first-class 
dealers. 
Buy now and send us the 
purchase slip and we will send 
you a neat, useful present. 


Bissell Carpet Sweeper Co. 

(Largest Sweeper Makers 

in the World.) 
Dept. 95, 

Grand Rapids, 

Mich. 































Price 


$2.50 
to ; 
$5.00 7 id : 








IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR 


COMFORTABLE 
SUSPENDERS 


the ones that fit and do not 
slip from the shoulders— 
ask your dealer for the 


“Common Sense” 
or drop a postal to 


+ Common Sense Suspender CO. 


Desk A, Miller Building 
MORRISTOWN, N.J. 


Xe 
Ni \) 
} 
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50c. and $1.00 
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Hall 
A GROUP OF NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS 


IMPROVE YOUR EDUCATION 


Instruction by correspondence by approved methods, in four de- 
partments: NORMAL, offering strong review work; ACADEMIC, in 
which each branch is a thorough, complete course; PHARMACY, 
preparing one for State Board examinations; COMMERCIAL, in- 
cluding Business, Shorthand and Touch Typewriting. Write for 
information on subjects in which you are interested. 
INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE 
iated with Northwestern University 
a74-a82 WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 


$20 to $5 WEEKLY made selling 


this NEW INVENTION, the 
STANDARD SELF:SIEINS., FORMTAIN @ Fitts Itseit 
No ink dropper. 















PEN instantly at 
No smeared fingers. any ink-well, 
No twisted rubber. No complication. THIS 


$i78 90 earned in 32 days by by retired busi- 
. ness man in Ala 

35 80 for a month’s ae 8 time by G. Jos. 

. Lovett, of Massachu 
5 ao = = first two pi by Mrs. 
s M. Lennon, of Michigan. 

Our free ee in suecessful salesmanship make ex- 
perience unnecessar We send all particulars 
and figures to prove a ove records; write to-day. 


Energetic Agents and District Managers Wanted. 
STANDARD PEN CO., 1057 Baker Bidg., Toledo, O. 


Motion Picture 
Machines and Films 
Stereopticons an Slides 


For public entertainments, in 
theatres, halls, show tents, etc. 
Catalogue No. 6 free. 
KLEINE OPTICAL COMPANY, 52 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 




















The Passing of George 
Washington Jefferson 


CHARLES F. MARTIN 
[Concluded from page 646) 


watched their presidente turn out of the pro- 
cession without any explanation and drive 
rapidly off down a side street. 

Quick as George Washington’s retreat had 
been, however, the white man had noted him. 


| “Queer Filipino!—By Jove,” he exclaimed, 


staring after the disappearing carriage, “it’s 
an American negro!” 

What had moved the white man to visit such 
an out-of-the-way place seemed certainly inex- 


plicable,—but then he was a newspaper man, 





and therefore apt to’ do such things without © 


crystallized motives. It was not long before 
the reporter had obtained most of the facts 
connected with the reign of the presidente. 


That evening he called at the residence of 
George Washington Jefferson, and requested | 


an interview. 
‘“‘Show de gen’leman into de drawin’ room, 


Juan,” said Jefferson, resignedly,—‘‘no use 
tryin’ to fool dese heah repowtahs.”’ 
‘““How do you do, Mr. Jefferson?” The 


visitor rose as his host, bearing a box of cigars 
in one hand and a big black bottle in the other, 
entered the room. 

‘“‘Howdy do, sah, howdy do!””—in his most 
conciliatory voice,—‘‘won’t you hab a cigah, 
sah, an’ a little drap ob dis snake med’cine?” 

The reporter accepted both. 

“Don’t you find it a little monotonous so 
far away from civilization?” 

“Yes, sah, pretty monot’nus,” 


to serb ma country widout consultin’ ma 
pussonal feelin’s.” 

“Then you feel that you are advancing 
American interests in this neighborhood?” 

“‘Suttinly, sah; most suttinly.” 

‘“*T suppose the inspector of the province gets 
over here occasionally to see how things are 
running?”’ 

George Washington moved uneasily. ‘Well, 
you see, sah, it’s a pretty hawd trip ovah heah, 
an’ he does n’t get round of’en. 1 makes a 
written repowt once a yeah to de guv’nah ob 
de province.” 

This was quite true. 


George | 
Washington sighed; “‘but I’se glad ob a chance 





George Washington | 


had hunted up the records of the old reports | 


sent by his predecessor, and had copied them 
as nearly as possible. The Filipino governor 
of the province and his staff had not, since the 
insurrection, undertaken the arduous journey 
to Cabanital. So Mr. Jefferson had felt safe 
from disturbance. It seemed to him, therefore, 
very deplorable that this member of the outside 
world should have encroached upon his seclu- 
sion. However, he decided to make the best 
of it, and accordingly did everything in his 
power to produce a pleasing impression upon 
the visitor. 

The story, however, was too good to escape 


| publication; so, after the reporter had returned 
| to Manila, 


there appeared in his paper an 


| account of the self-elected presidente of Caban- 


ital. 

Of course anything like coercion in local 
government could not be countenanced by the 
authorities, so one day George Washington 


| received a communication from his immediate 





superior, the governor of the province, request- 

ing him to report at the provincial capital. 
That night George Washington sat long at 

his window looking out across the palm trees. 


The full moon tinged with gold the deep green | 


of the hills; here and there the fire trees glowed; 
the soft breeze bore the fragrance of the ihlang- 
ihlang. It was a combination to impress the 
most heedless of nature’s handiwork. 

George Wi ashington sighed as he threw away 
his cigar. 


| 
| 
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10,000 Dealers Sell the Parker Pen 
SIDE TALKS about the points of 


superiority of the 


PARKER 


LUCKY CURVE 


e 
Fountain Pen 
TALK No. 1 (Talk No. 2 Next Month) 

LUCKY CURVE: 
What is it? An invention that makes the fountain 
pen cleanly. A feed that FEEDS on scientific prin- 
ciples—and after the pen has been returned to the 
pocket by the peculiar curve given the end of the 
feeder compels it to drain the ink into the barrel 
INSTEAD OF OUT around the nozzle. There 
are two kinds of pens—the LUCKY CURVE 
kind is the clean kind. 

The LUCKY CURVE is patented and used 
only in the Parker Pen. In order to be sure that 
you are getting the genuine when you buy a fountain 
pen, always unscrew the nozzle from the barrel and 
see the-LUCKY CURVE. Let us send you our 
beautiful Art Catalogue, which enumerates the 
advantages of the Parker Pen over the common 
kind. It costs you nothing and may prevent years 
of annoyance. 


PARKER PEN COMPANY 
96 Niska St., Janesville, Wis. 


We also eons a are the best and most practical 
f-tilung Pen on the market, 

































Write for Catalogue 105-Y 


It gives logical reasons why fastidious 

people invariably specify the name 

**GLoBE-WERNICKE”’ when selecting 
sectional bookcases 


Obtainable from authorized agents in nearly 
one thousand cities. Where not represented, 
we ship on approval—freight paid 


The Globe “Wernicke Co, 
CINCINNATI 
‘acca New York, Boston, Chicago, London 














Light Touringcar 
$950, f.0.b. Detroit. 


A stock Cadillac, 
after two years of exacting 
service, was maintained 

twelve months of 
continual usage at a total 
repair cost of $24.85. Is 
it any wonder that the 
Cadillac is known as the 
‘Car of Economy ??? 
Runabout, $750; Model C, detachable tonneau, 


$850; Light Touring car, $950; Four cylinder car, 
$2,800; f. 0. b. Detroit. 


Write for Catalogue, AB and address of nearest 


dealer, where you may see and try a Cadillac. 
CADILLAC AUTOMOBILE CO., Detroit, Mich. 
a ays L. A. M. 
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Business Encyclopedia Free 


At a cost of thousands of dollars, with the aid of twenty-seven business ex- 
perts, we have compiled the only real Business Man’s Encyclopedia in existence. 
We have clipped, extracted, preserved business data from thousands of different 
sources—from magazines, newspapers, books, correspondence courses, from 


actual business experience. 


And all this data we have boiled down, classified, 


arranged and indexed into one complete business Britannica. 











*““SPECIAL EDITION’’ 


If You Want to Know 


How to 
—incorporate 
—form partnership 
—sell goods 


—write advertisements 
—prepare business letters 


—read proof 
—buy office supplies 
—handle accounts 
—manage a factory 
—employ labor 

If You Want 
—postal information 
—shipping rates 
—business formulas 


—tables of interest 
—patent laws 
—copyright laws 
—business abbreviations 
—Wall Street terms 


If You Want to Know 
Anything AboutBusiness 


Consult this Encyclopedia. It 
contains complete specific infor- 
mation on a thousand and one 
different subjects—all carefully 
* indexed for INSTANT reference. 


There are dozens of books on oecunting, advertising, salesmanship, 


business letter writing and other branches o 
Man’s Encyclopedia is a condensation of them all. 


usiness ; but the Business 
It deals not merely 


with one department of business, but with all departments —from the 
purchase of materials to the sale of the finished product—from advertis- 
ing and selling to credits and collections. 


_One man under ordinary condi- 
tions could not collect in a lifetime 
one hundredth part of the business 
information these books contain. 
Where the average business man 
sees one article, reads one book, our 
twenty-seven experts, with every 
convenience at their disposal, have 
read, clipped and edited a hundred 
for this encyclopedia. Moreover, 
these experts analyzed nine corre- 
spondence schools courses, $26 
worth of business instruction—an 
what they learned they condensed 
and published in| The Business 
Man’s Encyclopedia. _ 

And there are equally important 
contributions on Advertising, Business 
Correspondence, Business Management, 
Salesmanship, Science of Accounts, 
Rapid Calculation, Business Law, Traf- 
fic, Proofreading, etc., etc. 


Experienced Business Men, Manu- 
soo me Bankers, Credit Ph Mn 
countants, Correspondents, Advertising 
Writers, Merchants, Office Managers— 
men in all lines of work, in all 
positions—will find the Encyclo- 

dia a business guide, a_ legal 
advisor, a handy dictionary of busi- 
ness data crammed full of helps, 
suggestions and ideas on the daily 
problems of business. Professional 
and literary men should have a set 
for reference to the terse sayings on 
business topics of such men as 
Andrew Carnegie, Philip D. Ar- 
mour, Marshall Field, John D. 
Rockefeller, Russell Sage, Alexan- 
der Revell, John Wanamaker, and 
dozens of othercaptains of industry. 
No matter what your vocation, you 
need this Encyclopedia in your of- 
fice, on your desk, or in your library 





The way to get these two volumes absolutely free is through 


SYSTEM 


The Business Magazine 


System is essential to business success. 
magazine. 
time—all the little office wrinkles that 
save worry. 250 or more pages of indi- 
spensable information for business men. 
Through SYSTEM you can learn all that 
anyone can possibly tell you about system 
and business methods. It will give you each 
month dozens of complete advertising, sell- 
ing and manufacturing plans that have 
built up some of the greatest retail, whole- 
sale and manufacturing concerns in Amer- 
ica. The price of SYSTEM is two dollars 
ayear. It is wortha great deal more than 
that to any alert man. with his eyes on the 
main chance. 


W. P. Cnase & Co.: “We would not have SYSTEM 
discontinued now though the price were raised to $10 a 
ear.”” 


Burrows Bros. Co. :“*A single suggestion oftentimes 
saves us more than the cost of a year’s subscription.” 

Send $2.00 to-day while you have it inmind. We 
will send you a substantially bound set of the 
Business Man’s Encyclopedia—in two volumes— 
all transportation charges fully prepaid, and will 
enter we name for a full year’s subscription to 
SYSTEM. 

Write your name on the margin of this advertise- 
ment—tear out—mail to-day with a two dollar bill. 

SPECIAL—Include soc extra and we will send 
the two volumes bound in handsome vellum. 
Better still, include $1.00 extra ($3.00 in all), and 
we will bind the books for you in the finest flexible 
Morocco and gold the edges. 


THE SYSTEM COMPANY 
Desk E, CHICAGO 


And so is SYSTEM the 
It tells every month all the new business tricks that save 





Edited by A. W. SHAW 
Regular Departments 
Building a Sales Force 
Organizing an Advertis- 
ing Department 
Organizing a Factory 
Business Correspondence 
Credits and Collections 
Talks to Salesmen 
Systems in Banking 
System in Shipping 
Systems for the Retailer 
Real Estate and Insurance 
System in the Professions 
Short-Cuts that Save 
The Business Review 
Successful through System 
(Biographical) 
Answered by Experts 





Do you need New York Headquarters? 


The Success Macazine has leased the entire eighth floor of the University Building, which occupies 
the northeast corner of Washington Square (foot of Fifth Avenue), New York,—one of the most 
beautiful and desirable locations in the great 











metropolis. 








UNIVERSITY BUILDING 





Out of this space it has set aside a 
fine room overlooking Washington Square, which 
will be elegantly fitted up and provided with tele- 
phone, messenger, postal and stenographic service. 

A strictly limited number of desk room rentals 
in this space will be made at reasonable prices. 
Contracts with desirable parties only. 
arrangements can be made elsewhere on same 
floor for meeting rooms and society headquarters. 
Double express elevator service to eighth floor. 

The University Building is one of the best 
and most exclusive in New York City. The 
first seven floors are occupied by the American 
Book Company, the eighth floor by the Success 
Macazing, and the ninth and tenth floors by the 
New York University class and lecture rooms. 


Address, G. R. W. 


THE SUCCESS COMPANY 
University Building, New York 


Special 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


“Well, Juan,” he said, “dis am a mighty 
nice campin’ place, and I kinder hates to leab 
hd 

A few nights afterwards the natives assembled, 
in response to his invitation, at the house of 
the presidente. Cabanital had never before seen 
an entertainment on such a lavish scale. The 
house was decorated with green branches and 
blossoms, and was aglow with many lights; the 
tables were burdened with an abundance of 
good things, and the orchestra rendered again 
and again its most popular selections. 

After every one had danced and eaten to 
his heart’s -content, the presidente requested 
them all to procced to the large hall to hear 
something he had to say. 

They filled all the available space, and 
crowded in the doorways of the adjoining rooms. 
The presidente and his interpreter—for he had 
not yet acquired sufficient fluency in their dia- 


lect to make an elaborate address,—mounted - 


on a bench at one end of the hall. 
silence immediately ensued. 

“Ladies an’ gen’lemen,” he began, ‘‘de objec’ 
ob dis meetin’, to-night, is to infohm you dat 
Lis fo’ced to resign de pleasuah ob furder serbin’ 
you in de capacity ob presidente.” Here a 
general outburst of protestation interrupted 
the speaker, and it was some time before he 
could proceed. When quiet was again restored 
he continued :— 

“‘T’se nebaw occupide any office dat has gib 
me moah pleasuah, I ’shuah you. It’s wid de 
greates’ sorrow dat I bids fawhwell to de 
people at Cabanital.” Here a spasm of the 
most genuine regret crossed the speaker’s 
countenance. “‘But a man what has de 
interes’ ob his country at heawt mus’ listen to 
de voice ob duty. I’se been summoned back 
to Amer’ca foh to occupy de chaiw ob president 
ob de United States. I feels dat I can not 
decline dis honawh. I desiahs to thank ebery 
citizen ob dis township foh de suppowt an’ 
de fren’ship dat has been shown me. 

“An’ I reckon dar is nothin’ else to say but 
fawhwell.” And George Washington Jeffer- 
son stepped down amid a wild demonstration 
of regret. 

* * * * * * * 

The next morning George Washington, after 
many affectionate leave-takings, set out in a 
carromato, on his return to America. His bag- 
gage consisted mainly of two well filled and 
very heavy sacks which he himself had placed 
under the seat of the vehicle before daylight. 

When the last view of Cabanital was lost in 
the foliage, George Washington leaned back 
in his seat and lighted a cigar. 

“Well, Juan,” he said, with a sigh of satis- 
faction, ‘‘’lecshuneerin’ pays bettah den sol- 
jerin’—in dis country. Tho’,” he added, 
reflectively, ‘‘I reckun I’se a bettah politishun 
dan soljer.” 


A profound 


When Lipton Wooed Fate 


Sir Tuomas Lipton, in his younger days, visited 
America and had some painful experiences for 
which his later visits have doubtless amply compen- 
sated him. During this earlier period, while passing 
up Broadway, one morning, a cabman called to him:— 

“ce Keb!” 

Sir Thomas smiled because of the deferential tone 
and passed on, shaking his head in the negative. 
Further up the block a tattered stranger halted him. 

“Can’t you please give me a dime, sir?” 

Sir Thomas shook his head and passed on, marveling. 

A bootblack accosted him. 

“Shine!” 

A “puller-in” called after him:— 

“Fine suit cheap!” 

Sir Thomas went proudly on his way. He had spent 
some nights sleeping on a park bench because he had 
no money for lodgings, and had passed some days 
without food. In other words, a brutal world, had it 
known, might have classed him as a tramp,—yet he 
bore himself under Fortune’s malignant scowl as 
lightly as if it were her most genial smile. 

» bd 
Abraham Lincoln wrote, in a letter to a friend: ‘‘ May it be said 


of me, ‘He plucked a weed and planted a flower wherever he 
thought a flower would grow.’” 
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Our Free Booklet No. 8 


tells how we pay 4% interest compounded 
twice a year on savings accounts, or on Cou- 
pon Certificates of Deposit—the ideal form of 


Banking By Mail 


just as simple as banking over the counter 
—-and, as safe. Absolute security is assured by our 
Capital Surplus and Profits of $6,000,000.00 and 
a most conservative Board of Directors. 
Deposits, $10,000,000.00 
PITTSBURG TRUST COMPANY 
Pittsburg, Pa. 


THIS MACHINE MADE 
$12.65 IN ONE DAY 
Small Investment. Quick and Sure Profit 

- We Prove it. 


This is one of 200 ge 4 coin- 
operated Mills Machines, daily earn- 
ing whee for their aoaue 

ether you live in a small town 

or a big city, an investment of $15 up 

will earn you a large, honest, inde- 

pendent income without work or 
worry. You just count the profits. 


Others Make Money Fast. 


Your opportunity is just as good as 
Cc. L. a Peoria, Ill. H 
“Punching Bag arriv: y 

o'elgek and took & oe . this morning at 9 

o’cloe and took out $12.65. 

says: “I have 


Bag 3.00096 
months.” He doubled his money every 


60 days. 
Why Not You? 


Just think what several such machines 
would do for you. Mills Machines often pay 
for themselves in 10 days—after that it is 

all profit. Reyer zpocy patronizes a Mills 

Amusement Machine,—men, women and 

children. They are regular mints at pic- 

nics, parks, goog A fairs, carnivals, stores 
of all kinds or wherever people are to be 
found. 

After 30 “tie. use, Julius Siegle, of 
a] Mo., says he would not 
take for his Bag Punching 
nee ng 


If you have any sum of money—$15 or more—to invest in a 
sure money-maker, don’t fail to write to-day for our Booklet 
0. 37 ‘“‘How to Make Money Fast.” It’s Free. 


MILLS NOVELTY CO., 11 to 23 S. Jefferson Street, Chicago, Ill, 











American Typewriters 


$10 $50 
No. 2, is the only practical machine which 
produces perfect work and which sells for $10. 








No. 7, our latest model, abso- 
lutely high-grade in every 
respect. Sold on installments, 
$50. 


Send for illustrated 
catalogue and easy pay- 
ment plan. 











Salesmen Make 
Big Money 


We want gees wide-awake men in 
every locality to sell q 


The Chicago = 
Typewriter Soo 


We give you a $100 machine to sell at $35. This great saving 
alone should do the business. But you can back this up by show- 
ing a man that The Chicago has —— of advantage possessed 

by no other machine; and the touch, speed, convenience and 
ey equal to any of the $100 machines made by the trust. 
oe for our liberal proposition, full particulars and 

cal 


ogue 
CHICAGO WRITING MACHINE CO., 151 Wabash Ave., Chicago 



















The Bankrupt Institutions 
of Royalty 


[Concluded from page 652] 


She knows many things, strange and terrible. Her 
sister Stephanie was the wife of Crown Prince Rudolph, 
of Austria, and Rudolph still lived, but Prince Ferdinand, 
of Bulgaria, made love to her. A reigning prince, this; 
and to Stephanie he came, one day, bringing a gift,— 
not such things as men give to women,—roses, verses, 
or a gilt-tipped flask of heliotrope perfume,—but 
royalty’s gift to royalty; Prince Ferdinand, of Bulgaria, 
gave her a poniard to kill her husband with. 

These are the things you will hear should you talk 
with the Princess of Cobourg in her hotel in Paris; and, 
as you listen, there thickens round you an atmosphere 
of the court,—heavy with mystery and crime and 
infamy. Nor do you wonder that there came upon 
this woman a need of clean air and the wholesome day, 
and you pardon the broken windows. 


IIl.—The Book of Kings 


After the czar and the sultan, the man invested with 
the most untrammeled power is the President of the 
United States. In Europe parliament is king, and 
parliament is the garrulous mouthpiece of finance. 
Royalty reigns, but does not rule. The kaiser of Ger- 
many has medieval moments, when he waves the rusty 
sword of the “divine right” of kings,—a mere folly. 
The last time he went to Munich he enriched the gold- 
book of the city with his signature. With the same 
pedantry which impelled him to telegraph to Mr. 
Roosevelt a Latin felicitation upon his election, he 
wrote the following device: “Suprema lex regis 
voluntas.”’ 

It is as if one announced, in good English, “There 
is no law but the king’s will.” 

Old Luitpold, the regent of Bavaria, took the book 
in turn. When he had read what the kaiser had 
written, he summoned his Latin and wrote: 
“Suprema lex salus reipublice.” ‘The interest of the 
state is the supreme law; the phrase is a far better one 
than that of the kaiser; but, truth for truth, there are 
no higher laws than those of trade. Even wars are 
stripped of idealism; they are only incidents of the 
world-wide struggle for commercial supremacy. In 
fact, all the old ideals have long since withered. The 
last century was distinguished for humanitarian 
theories and dreams of liberty. All that has changed. 
In this opening decade of the new century one is 
idealist enough if he is willing to fight, conquer, or 
die for his “home market,” “foreign outlet,” railway 
systems, or waterways. The rest is but a pompous 
phrase. Economic progress offers the only path by 
which civilization can go forward, inourday. Increase 
of production and increase of consumption mark every 
advance. ‘The future is with that state which holds 
the markets of the world. Such a state must give 
capital the absolute guarantee of order and security. 
The financiers have deemed it best to see to that 
matter for themselves; and so the kings reign, and the 
parliaments debate, but money rules. 

One king, only, has understood the situation. 

What would you have of royalty? 

Old Christian, of Denmark, was born in 1818; he 
looks out upon this new world as upon a mirage,— 
shadows of things; and old Adolph, of Luxemburg, is his 
elder by a year; and he of Austria is seventy-five. 
Spain has a little king mad for boyish sports; he of 
Portugal has the poor distinction of being one of the 
two monarchs who could play the rdéle of Falstaff 
without padding; Italy’s dry, pragmatic little king is 
a Machiavelli come too late into a world of practical 
affairs; if you meet a rusty old gentleman who asks 
you to come home and have a bit of dinner with him, 
you meet the king of Sweden; such as George of 
Greece have no more actual importance than Johann 
of Lichtenberg. Not one of them has a hand on the 
tiller. What things are done east or west, where the 
markets of the world are fought for, concern them 
not at all. Their private fortunes are safe in the 
banks of England or France, or fructifying in American 
bonds. Just so much foresight they have had. They 
have made ready—if need ever be,—to live in the 
safety and convenience of ‘ pretenders.” 

The only exception is this roguish old king of the 
Belgians. 

Him you meet everywhere in Paris, in theaters, in 
restaurants, at the race track, and on the boulevards; 
so familiar a figure is he that the average Parisian, 
seeing him pass, contents himself with, “ Tiens/ le roi, 
Leopold!” 

And yet he is more than a pleasure-seeking old man. 
Under the free and easy bourgeois there is a man 
extremely fine and extremely intelligent, a diplomat 
shrewder than any other, adroit, relentless, and 
unprincipled; absolutely master of himself, —the silent 
man who stopped the little girl in the old palace of 
Brussels and did not speak; without much heart, he 
has brain and imagination,—more useful commodities; 
withal he is patient and persistent,—even in hatred of 
a child. Now this king is the strongest and most suc- 
cessful business man in Euro 





Only in America can his parallel be found, and you 
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Make Big Money 
as Local Agent 


Are you making enough money! 

Are you completely satisfied with what you 
are making? 

Are you ambitious to make more—do you 
want to succeed ? 

Become a local agent for the Oliver! 

You can add at least $300 a year to your 
income if you're already in a salaried position — 
for you'll only need afew hours each evening 
—at your own convenience. Or, you can make 
a comfortable living if — devote your entire 
time to a local agency. 

For some Local Agents ‘make $300 a month, 
Several have 10 to 15 assistants under them. 
And many of our high salaried people—managers, 
etc., were at one time Local Agents. 

Now we help you to make money! 

We post you thoroughly on the Oliver and 
on the Typewriter situation generally. We send 
you handsome booklets—give you valuable sale 
prospects and send our Traveling Salesmen when 
you need their assistance to close a deal. 

And while you’re Local Agent you get the 


full advantage of every sale made in your territory 
—even if we sell the Typewriter ourselves. 





Te Standard Visible Writer 


is the best—most durable—neatest—quickest— 





surest Typewriter made in the world. 

Tt excells all other Typewriters in practical 
efficiency — is comparatively free from repairs 
—is a Perfect Aligner—an enormous Manifolder. 

When you know the Oliver you'll feel com- 
passionate for all other Typewriters! For com- 
petition simply demonstrates Oliver superiority. 

° ° ° 


Now you'll have to act at once if you want to be- 
come a Local Agent for the Oliver. We're allotting 
exclusive territory right now. 

It may be that your local town is unrepresented— 
act at once if you would like to have the exclusive 
agency for your own town. 

Sit right down and write us—we'll tell you all 
about our proposition—give you detailed information 
and let you know just what we'll do. 

Remember this is an opportunity to increase your 
salary or to earn a livelihood in a dignified, respected 
way—one that may never occur to you again. Write 


HE OLIVER TYPEWRITER CO., 
N. E. Cor. Monroe ®@ Wabash, CHICAGO, ILL. 


PRINCIPAL FOREIGN OFFICE 
75 Queen Victoria St., London. 

















grade 

No. 4 rebuilt 

Fay-Sholes 

Typewriter 
Looks like new; writes 4 
like new; has standard 
keyboard of 38 keys, 
printing 76 characters; 
takes paper 9% in. wide; Fully 
writes a line 744 in. long; is fast Guaranteed 
enough for the speediest operator; runs easy; will wear 
as long as any new machine made; fully guaranteed. 


Easy Payment Price, $50.00 
$2.50 less for cash with order 
If you buy and are not satisfied, return the machine 
and we will send your money back promptly. Send 
first payment and two or three references or write for 
further information and sample of writing. 
No. 2 Mode! $37.50 on Easy Payments 


ARITHMOGRAPH CO., 105 Rees St., Chicago, III. 

















FREE 


This interesting book, entitled “ ts aaa 
teries of Magic,” will "pe sent you free 
if you write atonce. Informs youhow 
to master the fascinating art of the 
magician—tells you how to do sleight- 


self socially 
your EARNID e CAPAC IT 
This book explains fully my correspond- 
ence courses in legerdemain — the only 
course of its kind in existence. Write to- 
day, enclosing postage for book. 
THE ANSBACH COMPANY, 
SALO ANSBACH, Pres., Dept. 29, HILLSDALE, N, J. 
The Ansbach C incorporated wnder the Laws of 
we State of New ‘Jeremy with a capital of 0, 00, ‘whieh wa 
p vy.) 





ee of i its 


MADE and MAR- 
KETED by MOD- 
ERN METHODS in 
largest quantities 
and in greatest va- 
riety of shapes 
and colors. Sold 
with the broad 


GUARANTEE of better all-around 
hat satisfaction than comes with hats 
offered at nearly twice our $3.00 
price. 


GRAND PRIZE 
and TWO GOLD 
MEDALS were 
given the HAWES 
HAT exhibit by 
the Superior Jury 
of the ST. LOUIS 
EXPOSITION. 


AGENCIES EVERYWHERE 
0178 Se ac VowGAL CO FACTORIES 
NEW YORK \Waitenws ive se ke) ee / DANBURY CON! 
ge 72S ced weer ee O2SS CO 
Made-to-Order 
Suits $10.00 


Trousers $2.75 
Direct from Wholesale Tailors 
In latest city styles eo you%4to% 















Write to-day for our Free Samples 
and compare our goods and our prices 
with those of you cal tailor. Our 
styles are the latest r materials are 
the finest, our tailoring is the best, and 
our prices are wholesale prices from us 
to you. 


You take no risk 


We guarantee to 





it and please you 
thoroughly. We give you five days to 
examine and try on the rments in 
your own home, and agree to 


Refund Every Cont You Pay 
if the garments are not 
way, superior in style and 
cal tailor’s we and 
lower in price, on our $10, $1 
$20 suits. 

Overcoats to Order 


pa $11.00 


factory in every 
1ality to your lo- 
third to one-half 
2.50, $15, $18 and 








We will mai 1 free of charge our line 
of Suitings, Ov r and Pre user Samples, 
up-to-date St I rder blanks, in- 
structions and wholesale prices. State the 
kind of goods you like t and about the 
price you want to pay “W rite at once and 
see for yourself how much money we can 
save you. 

By permis ve refer you to the Milwaukee Ave. 


State enk Chicago. Capital Stock $250,000.00. 








\eow T Moses & Co., Wholesale Tailors, 215 Moses Bldg., Chicago. ; 





lam 
John Maclin tosh! 
the Toffee King 


MACKINTOSH’S 
TOFFEE. 


A CANDY, ginated in YorKSHIRE, England. Made 
from pure butter ream and sugar, and other good 
things. They t candy made. Not a butter-scotch, 
or a chewing ca but a delicious old English sweet- 
meat, that every one w enjoy. 

You break hel e and let it dissolve = mouth, and I tell you, you'll find 
it more-ish—the m the more you will want. 

Ask your de ale r to supply You. S&ce that my name and 
face are on ev ery pac 


3 for s trial package. 


° JOHN MACKINTOSH 
Dept. L, 78 Hudson Street, NEW YORK 

















may take in comparison whatsoever great and merci- 
less master of industry and finance speaks loudest to 
your imagination. He has gained an enormous for- 
tune. Of more significance is the fact that he has 
been able to defend it successfully against the raids 
of the fiercest financiers the ages have known. His 
interests are scattered over Europe; he has built up a 
state in Congo, and to Demos in his own little neutral 
land he throws royal alms of parks and palaces and 
public roads. 

Leopold is more nearly a king than any of his con- 
temporaries; his scepter is a painted stick, but he has 
power,—the modern, irresistible power of money. A 
man of his age, he deserted ‘the moldy purple of the 
throne room for the open street, the stock exchange, 
and the dance hall. So, in his own cynical fashion, he 
pointed out to discontented princes a way to liberty. 

Royalty breeds few who can go that road. He who 
runs with Leopold must be both wolf and fox. 

On the ruins of an old civilization we are building 
day by day a new world.:. The countries rich in men 
and money are laying hands upon the old lands and 
the new,—but not in the name of humanity,—though 
now and then that cry is heard, hypocritical and faint. 
Economic necessity has forced the great producing 
nations to open the yellow continent and the black. 
Imperialism, whether it call itself Greater Germany, 
Greater Britain, or Greater America, is merely the 
impulse to find new markets. With all this the kings 
have nothing to do. Mute and dignified, they make 
the gestures that had,.perhaps, a meaning in the ages 
gone by. The power that really rules passes them by, 
—or uses them as drums in front of a booth,—is, in 
any case, too busy producing and garnering riches to 
strip them of their musty cloaks. 

But the sons of Cesar? 

And the wild daughters of the kings? 

They are battering down the old palaces; there is 
noise of shattered glass; and, through the blue velvet 
curtains, there creeps the smoke of a smoldering fire. 
This is not a prophecy; it is a picture. 


Why The Lick Observatory Was Built 


PD4k1ws O. Mitts, founder of the famous Mills 

Hotels in New York City, is said never to make 
a mistake. When the late James Lick, of California, 
chose him as a trustee to distribute at his death the 
fortune he had accumulated, that eccentric million- 
aire wished to put a large part of his money into some- 
thing that would make his name immortal. He 
thought seriously of erecting a white marble pyramid 
bigger than the Pyramid of Ghizeh, to contain his 
sarcophagus, but Mr. Mills finally’ prevailed upon him 
to provide, instead, for the construction of the largest 
telescope in the world, with his own tomb in the pier 
of masonry supporting it. 

Thus it was that the famous Lick Observatory owed 
its inception to the astronomical enthusiasm of Mr. 
Mills, who has further proved his interest in this branch 
of science by building a star-gazing plant on the top 
of a high mountain in Chile. He has also paid: for 
expeditions to South America and other parts of the 
world, to gather rare plants. But his favorite hobby 
is the improvement of the condition of the poor of 
the East Side in Manhattan, who, he declares, have 
to pay more rent for space occupied than is paid by 
dwellers on Fifth Avenue. Hence the well-known 
Mills Hotels, which are the most particular pride of 
this remarkable man, who, having begun life as a 
clerk in the village of New Salem, N. Y., drifted to 
California in 1849, hastily gathered together about 
twenty-five million dollars, and returned to the East, 
in 1876,—the first of the great western millionaires to 
make the metropolis his home. 


What Do You Think of 


‘Success Magazine ?”’ 


THE editors of SUCCESS MAGAZINE wish a frank expres- 
sion of opinion from its readers as to its excellence 

and its defects, and ask them to send, as promptly as 

possible, letters answering the following questions :— 


1.—What department or class of articles in SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE pleases you most, and why ? 

2.—What department or class of articles in SUCCESS 
MAGAZINE pleases you least, and why ? 

3.—Leaving SUCCESS MAGAZINE out of consideration, 
what is your favorite among the periodicals of large gen- 
eral circulation ? 

4.—What is the particular quality of your favorite, as 
nearly as you can define it, which appeals most strongly 
to you? 

5.—What addition to SUCCESS MAGAZINE in the way 
of a department or class of articles would, in your opin- 
ion, tend to improve the magazine to the greatest extent ? 

6.—If you have been a reader for more than a year, tell 

us whether or not you feel that within this period the maga- 
zine has gone forward in its value and attractiveness, and 
why? 

True criticism is what is wanted, and special prizes will 
be awarded for the most helpful letters and any sugges- 
tions that the editors can carry out. 


Address: The Editor, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, New York. 





SUCCESS MAGAZINE 








Address a to New 
Haven Clock 0., New Haven, 
Conn. (capital 


J 
: Yale for 10 days’ free trial.” 
2A That’s all yon have to do. Our 

: \ part is not so easy. 
4 We must place in your hands 
about $2.00 worth of watch 
 E ——- — ey for we 
pro to you a stem 
winding, ‘aon setting watch fully 
: ——- by the New Haven Clock 
= . ‘0. (capital $1,000,000. ae, printed 

. ra in back 0: 
Leon | the ordinary Dollar watch is 
und and set like a cheap alarm 
elock—by 2 ‘attachments ‘ou can’t get at with- 
> Out opening the back of the case. 

But the stem of a Dollar Yale isno dummy. 
No-sir-ee! It has a double motion—turn it 
back and forth a few times and the watch is 
wound for 24 hours. 

‘ Press the stem in, and then your twist sets 
& te hands forward or back, as you choose. It 


oi 





No, just one thing more. This introd y offer may be withd: at 
any time if it crowds our capacity, so don’t ‘aan write at once. 








New Haven Clock Co., 139 Hamilton St., New Haven, Conn. 











PRIVATE SECRETARY 
IN REACH OF ALL 


Vetter’s Unique 
Vertical Tray Outfit 


will prove to all that it will do the 
work of an A-I secretary and do it 
better because it never forgets and 
will produce important papers instantly 


When cash accompanies order, we will 
send outfit No. 200, which consists of 
one letter-size unique vertical tray, 
with roll curtain, with a capacity of 

3,500 letters; one set of alphabetical 
guides and 200 blank folders, at $8.25, 
prepaid anywhere east of the Dakotas, 
Neb., Kan., Ind. Territory and Texas. 





Satisfaction guaranteed or returnable 
at our expense and money refunded 





A postal will bring full information regarding 
this greatest of filing devices. 


PATENTS PENDING 


VETTER DESK WORKS 


129 River St., Rochester, N.Y 
Established 1879. 





OPENED CLOSED 





Leading Law School 
In Correspondence 


STUDY 
LAW cnatepemon. Year. 


res for the bar of any state, Improved 
~— od of iy my gumbing he Text-Book, 


Lec d b s. 
‘ton Three ee tS 4 Sg 


the bench and bar. 
The One-Price 





Vost-Graduate and Business Law. 
School. Write today for Catalogue. 
Chicago Correspondence School of Law, 
Reaper Block, hicago. 








For 10 cents we will send you by re.arn mail 150 Magic Tricks 
‘with cards, ribbons, rings, coins, erc., all 8» phan explained 
trated that with only alittle practice you ew perform them and beas 
greata as Herrman or Kellar. No sther meangotentertiatag 
Boeffective .yet it iseasy tolearn. W. og 
other tricks sent free with each order. Get these tricks and be 
. S&S. ORAKE, Dept. 341, S10Jackeon Bt, c AGO. 


150 MAGIC TRICKS for ids 
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October, 1905 


How Their First Books 
Were Written 


MONTROSE J. MOSES 
[Concluded from page 654) 


background is the arriving stage of literature. Hu- 
manity—perhaps inhumanity,—creates conditions; in 
fiction, the human should carry the fact. 

Perchance, you ’ve read that “‘ Little Tragedy of Tien 
Tsin,”—a bit of English to be emulated: Miss Frances 
Aymar Mathews has a word to say to us. “I began 
to write under another name,” she states, “‘at the age 
of eleven, and have kept it up ever since, with intervals. 
I have been supposed to be a man by many editors, my 
first novel having been signed that way. I have been 
asked to many smokers and suppers, in my supposed 
masculine capacity,—not that my first book, or any 
other book by me, is in the least manly,—far from it,— 
essentially the other way,—but the signature I used 
misled.”” Miss Mathews adds her testimony to the 
God Success, for she wrote about her first book: “I 
merely sent the manuscript and received, in return, a 
very good contract; the book sold well; I made con- 
siderable money,—but I want to forget it now, the 
story was so poor and weak.’ And this from the 
author of “Billy Duane,” but above all else, of “Tien 
Tsin.” Let us overhaul our manuscripts; hopeful the 
writer who is conscious of his own faults! 

In our stories we are observers,—very minute ob- 
servers. ~Our writers know how to write; there is vivid- 
ness in such a book, for instance, as “‘ Wolfville,’’—we 
become intimate with the cowboy heroes,—we see life 
in action,—a panorama view, with no object but the 
panaroma view. It is a type of literature created by 
locality. Back of it is the author’s interest as an ob- 
server. Mr. Lewis sees a story. ‘Look there,” he 
said, pointing to a waiter, “I could get a ripping story 
from him in five minutes’ talk.” That is the reporter’s 
instinct; the virile dealing with things as they are, not 
with misgivings as to what might have been or what 
will be. For that reason, Mr. Phillips, interested in 
the evolution of humanity, has a tinge of the university 
overseriousness, that might be better off for light 
touches of humor. 

There is humor in politics and in business; even in 
the tragedy of “How the Other Half Live” there is a 
grim humor. Mr. Flower, at the time a newspaper 
man, made “Policeman Flynn” take a stand with 
Dooley and Chimmie Fadden. Mr. Flower is keen to 
avail himself of real life, yet he says: “Except in the 
case of ‘Delightful Dodd’ I have never tried to put a 
real person in a book or a story. Dodd actually lives 
just as I have pictured him, in just the locality I have 
described, and the sayings I have ascribed to him are 
almost shorthand reports of what he actually said. 
His farm, on which he was wrecked when his bank 
failed, covers a pretty big slice of the northern end of 
Peninsular County, and Terrace Cottage, which figures 
prominently in the story, is hidden away in the woods 
on the west shore, waiting for someone torent or buy 
it for a summer home. The trial before Theodore 
Pratt, J. P., is given substantially as it actually hap- 
pened.” 

If you ask Charles Battell Loomis anything about 
book writing, he will perhaps look at you sadly and tell 
you of his first volume,—‘“ Just Rhymes.” He writes: 
“‘T found that people thought more of me as the author 
of a book than they had thought of me as the author of 
the things that made the book,—people being queer 
that way.” It was this venture that not only started 
Loomis, but also launched Fannie Y. Cory in the field 
of clever illustrating. Before the book appeared, it 
was not all clear sailing for Mr. Loomis: he went 
through an export house, a patent medicine house, a 
dry goods house, and finally a gas office. Then he 
had something accepted by H. C. Bonner for “Puck,” 
and thus began his practice of the “literary art.” 
After his removal to Connecticut, he resolved to sink 
or swim as a writer,—his sole occupation. “I believe 
I sank,” says Mr. Loomis, “but, finding that chickens 
commanded a regular market, I went in for raising 
them.” Thisisa picture of a beginner, who now carries 
success before him, wreathed in smiles! 

There are blue books, red books, brown, green, and 
yellow books on the shelf before us. Among them is 
a class of fiction that, by its very binding, suggests the 
summer and hot days as a raison d'etre. ‘Two new 
authors walked into a publishing house, one day, un- 
known and unheralded, and left a manuscript: ‘‘Mrs. 
Essington,” they called it, a tale lightly told, though 
with some weight to it. The Misses Chamberlain will 
say to you: “Banish theories about the editor and the 
well-known name! A salable story is what publishers 
want, and, if you have it, they will take it.” I have 
read until my eyes are tired. And so in my chair Iam 
gazing idly on the rows of backs. There is not one 
among the writers represented by those books who 
lacks the imaginative faculty. The women doubtless 
possess a subtler feeling for character; the men, a 
broader sweep of action and experience. John Fox, 
in his “ Following the Sun Flag,” talked with The Little 
Maid of Miyanoshita, who “liked better the novels 
that were written by women. ‘Because you under- 
stand them better?’ ‘Not only that,’ she said slowly, 
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LIBRARY OF 





Only 
74 Sets 
will be 

Given 

Away 


NEW YORK 





74 SETS GIVEN AWAY 


Weare going to give away, absolutely FREE of cost, 74 sets of the most interesting LIBRARY OF LITERATURE ever published. 
This is a rare opportunity. 


SUCCESS HISTORY CLUB strece 


111 FIFTH AVENUE 


It will interest you. Wehave on hand, bound in cloth, 74 sets of the 


HISTORICAL ROMANCES 


BY MUHLBACH 


There being so few of these, we have decided to let them go for less than half-price upon 
easy monthly payments, and to give away with each of these 74 sets, FREK, one set of 


Knight’s Library of Half-Hours with the Best Authors 


In Six Magnificent Volumes. Worth $12.00 per Set. 


HE ‘ LIBRARY OF HISTORICAL ROMANCES ”’ are strong, vivid stories as 
well as good history. 
No set of books published reproduce so vividly the social life of the times they describe. 
“* Frederick the Great and His Court” is the most remarkable romance ever issued. 
“Henry the Eighth and His Court” and “Joseph the Second and His Court” are marvels 
for interest and instruction. 
“Sans Souci” and “The Merchant of Berlin” are unrivaled in the entire domain of 
historical romance. 
Allclasses are represented in these volumesas they lived and loved, thought and acted. Thus 
the human interest always prevails and has given this set ot books enduring popularity. 
Hundreds of historical characters are written about in these volumes, and their lives and 
actions are described in the most interesting style imaginable. In reading these roman- 
ces one really feels that they are a part of the time and people they are reading about. 
Below we give the contents of one volume. This will illustrate to you how interesting the 
entire set of 18 magnificent volumes must be. 


es 4 
APOLEON AND BLUCHER. Napoleon at Dresden. Frederick William and 
Hardenberg. The White Lady. Napoleon and the White Lady. Napoleon’s High- 

born Ancestors. Napoleon’s Departure from Dresden. The Last Days of 1812. 

The Conspirators of Heligoland. The European Conspiracy. Gebhard Leberecht 
Blucher. Recollections of Mecklenburg. Glad Tidings. The Oath. 
Hardenburg. The Interrupted Supper. The Defection of General York. 
The Diplomatist. The Clairvoyante. An Adventuress. 
ttack. The Courier’s Return. The Manifesto. Leonora Prohaska. Joan of Orleans. 
The National Representatives. War and an Armistice. Theodore Korner. The Heroic 
Tailor. The General-in-Chief of the Silesian Army. The Ballat the City Hall of Breslau. 
The ee a After the Battle of Bautzen. Bad News. The Traitors. Napoleon 
and Metternich. Deliverance of Germany. On the Katzbach. Blucher as a Writer. 
The Revolt of the Generals. The Battle of Leipsic. The Nineteenth of October. Hanni- 
bal Ante Portas. Blucher’s Birthday. Passage of the Rhine. Napoleon’s New Year’s 
Day. The King of Rome. Josephine. Talleyrand. Madame Letitia. Fall of Paris. 


The Battle of La Rothiere. The Diseased 
Eyes. On to Paris. Departure of Maria READ CAREFULLY—Price Is Cut in Halves 
If you accept this offer, you will always have in your . 


possession the most instructive and entertaining books 
ever published in the English language, an 
they will cost you only $1.00 amonth for a 
few months. 


Chancellor Von 
The Warning. 
The Two Diplomatists. The 



























The Capitulation of Paris. Night 
and Morning Near Paris. Napoleon at Fon- 
tainebleau. A Soul in Purgatory. 


THESE ARE THE TITLES OF THE 
EIGHTEEN VOLUMES: 


Description of the FREE Knight's 
Napoleon and Queen of | Frederick the Great and 


Library of Half-Hours with the 


Prussia His Family — Authors. This work contains Library 

7 . A the very best that has ever been 
The Empress Josephine | Goethe and Sehiller written in the various branches of /<’ Offer 
Napoleon and Blucher | The Merchant of Berlin, literature. The best in science, a Sen mer el 
Queen Hortense and Maria Theresaand philosophy, history, biogra me, all charges 
Marie Antoinetie and Her Fireman = ges a ay & ¥/ prepaid, upon in- 
Her Son Louise of Prussia and |, fact, all the best pees ‘ey / Sspection, one com- 


y/ plete set of “The 
S/ library of Historical 
Romances,” 18 volumes, 
4 534 inches, bound 
“—/ in combination cut cloths, 
W/ light red 


iler Times 


lasting - thoughts of the 
Old Fritz and the New 
Era 


world. You take no risk. 
It costs nothing to 
have the books sent 
to you, and if you 


Prinee Engene and Ilis 
Times 






The Daughter of an Em- 
ress Andreas Hofer 





Joseph II. and HisCourt | Mohammed Ali and His don’t care to keep f 7 din, gut hack’ stacemeen = 
Frederick the Great and llouse the books after J™/ gold tops; also peg : 

His Court Henry VIII. and Cather- ring them, {09/ Rnicht’s “Library of Half-Hours 
Berlin and Sans-Souci ine Parr -o cat gg ‘2Y/ withthe Best Authors,” 6 beautiful 

These 18 volumes contain a history of the great crisis in to us, all e/ we anh oS ae ae eee 
Germany, Austria, Russia, England, Switzerland, Egypt, charges ie? son tn Reba af Gina Roane 
France, Holland, Prussia, during 200 years of startling events collect. AAQV/ ccx” only (you to present me with 
told in intensely interesting and romantic form. Knight's « Library of Half-Hours with the 


e books are printed upon extra quality of paper from 


Best Authors”) 50c. after examinatio; 
easy-to-read type, are attractively se pola and oak $1.00 9 we a > segrerg - 
bound. Titles and ornaments are stamped in gold on back, . } — 
with gilt tops and trimmed edges. Size of the volumes is after examination I decide not to keep “ The 


seven and three-quarters by five and one-half inches. Sony ‘ae pA can 6 pong eager 

These 18 volumes contain 9,000 
pages of the most instructive and 
interesting reading ever published. 


ame 








Town and 
State / 














WEDDIN 


and ‘calling cards elegantly engraved by us; club and society 

writing peeers. dies cut and paper stamped. Our work has 

acquired an international reputation for correct form and 

style. Prices most reasonable. Samples mailed on request. 
SS: 


Addre 


MERMOD, JACCARD & KING JEWELRY C0., 401 B’ way, St. Louis---400 Sth Ave., New York. 








To New Housekeepers. 
New Silverware, given to the bride as a token of esteem, 


will be a life-long delight of brilliancy and beauty, if you 
begin with and continue the use of 


LECTRO-SILICG; 


SILVER POLISH 


Used by more than a million housekeepers, by many for a 
At druggists and grocers and postpaid 





quarter century. 
15 cts. (stamps). 


on postal to 


That you may begin right we make a special 
offer to new housekeepers. Simply send address 
““SrLIcoNn,” 82 Cliff Street, New York. 





Webster’s International Dictionary 


Without question the most reliable and useful 
INTERNATIONAL] reference work published. Write us regarding 
BN pictionary / agency. Address with references. 


4¥ G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. 
Write for ‘In- 
ventor’s Guide.” 


FRANKLIN H. HOUGH, Atlantic Bidg., Washington, D.C. 
Send for our 


MUSIC LESSONS wena: FREE 


It tells how to learn to play ony instrument. Piano, Organ, 
Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, etc. Write AMERICAN SCHOOL 
OF MUSIC, 232 Manhattan Building, CHICAGO, ILL. 

made from the start. e 


B E A R E P 0 R T E R show you how to get news, 






WEBSTER’S 












No attorney’s 
fee until pat- 
ent is allowed. 














Study Journalism. Mone 





write news and SELL NEWS. Fees moderate. Editors of high- 





standing on our Faculty. Lucrative positions assured by our course. 












tee suecess. If you hunt, fish. 
in any way, you should 





BEYOUROWNTAXIDERMIST 


We can teach you by mail to stuff and mount 
Birds, Animals, Fishes, etc. The most fascinating 
of arts. Easily learned by Men, Womenand Boys. 
Lig profits. Save your fine trophies. Decorate home 
and den. Enjoy yourspare time. Double your in- 
come. We teach Standard Methods Only and guaran- 
love or enjoy nature 


Investigate to-day. Write for particulars, NEW CATALOG 
and Taxidermy Magazine—ALL FREE. é 
OF TAXIDERMY, 29 T Street, Omaha, Nebraska. 


Send for AMERICAN COLLEGE OF JOURNALISM 
FREE BOOKLET. 115 Dearborn St., Suite 107, Chicago, Hl. 


WANTED 


By SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
ON A SALARY BASIS 





know Taxidermy. 
N. W. SCHOOL 











Men of Business interested in a new field 


will find in our proposition what they are seeking. p 
New Plan inthe Mail Order Line that will please those seeking 
A Fortune for the right 
The F. H. Alden Co., 146 E. 4th St..Cincinnati,0. 


a good investment with large profits. 
person. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


A young man or woman in every 
county to take charge of our rapidly 
growing magazine subscription inter- 
ests in various parts of the country. 


for making money, 
We have a 





bring big money. Easil 
M | INA grown. A pleasant and prot- 

itable homeindustry. Write 
to-day fora free copy of m 
50-page book on the culture of Ginseng, Golden Seal and Mushrooms an 
learn how you can make thousands of dollars profit from small garden 


space. ARTHURC. THOMPSON, Dept. 16, Thompson Bidg., Scranton, Pa. 








Positions permanent. References re- 


quired. Apply to SUCCESS MAGAZINE 
Desk 61, University Building, New York 

















California, Oregon, and Washington, splendid in 
their climatic and health-building conditions, offer the 
opportunity of a lifetime for building up a new home. 
The division of great ranches affords a fine oppor- 
tunity to get a small farm that will assure you a 
competence. Profitable crops of fruit and grain can be 
raised with a minimum of labor; business is good and 
capital finds profitable investment. 

One-way Colonist tickets are on sale daily, Sept. 15th 
to Oct. 3ist, at the rate of $33.00 from Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Tacoma, Seattle, 

Bellingham, Vancouver, and. Victoria, with corre- 
spondingly low rates from all points, good on daily and 


AN _ Personally Conducted Tours 


In Pullman tourist sleeping cars. Double berth, Chicago to 
San Francisco, Los Angeles or Portland, only $7.00. S.A. 
Hutchinson, Manager, 212 Clark Street, Chicago. 


$62.50 California 


AND RETURN 








Strictly first-class round-trip tickets are on sale from 3~. 
all points, Oct. 17th to 21st; rate from Chicago to = 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and return, $62.50. .. : 

All Agents sell tickets via * 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
and North-Western Line 


If you want to know how to reach the Pacific Coast, how 
much it costs to go, how long it takes, and what you can do 
when you get there; if you want to know about the resources, 
climate, and opportunities of the West, send 4 cents in stamps. 
for booklets, maps, etc. 








W. 8B. KNISKERN, Passenaer Traffic MANAGER 
CHICAGO & NORTH-WESTERN RY., CHICAGO, ILL. 













, If your answer to this question is 

Do You “yes,” we can help you. Our plan 
has already enabled hundreds who 

Lack Funds are willing to do a little work for 
us to realize their ambition for an 


To 90 10 education. Your failure to secure a 


college training will compel you to 
College? go through life burdened with a 

powerful handicap, so do not let 
this opportunity pass by. Write us to-day for full 
information regarding our offer of a free scholarship 
in any school. or college. 


SUCCESS BUREAU OF EDUCATION 


University Building, Washington Square, New York. 











SUCCESS MAGAZINE 


‘but I think that men who write novels try to make 
the women happy, and the women who write novels 
do not do that so much; and I think that women must 
be nearer the truth.’ ” . 

We might easily, you and I, take a map of the United 
States, and mark off the authors with their eastern, 
western, and‘southern claims; we might pick from that 
row those who have followed one author as model in a 
particular type of story: for instance, maybe, Miss 
Jordan, with her “May Iverson,” which is over five years 
old, may have been the impetus for many now follow- 
ing suit. One writer says, in a letter: “Stories of 
schoolgirls and schoolgirl life are blossoming in all the 
magazines. To prove that I was really first in the 
field, however,”’—and she gives most.conclusive proofs 
to sustain her. Surely Josephine Daskam Bacon with 
her “ Madness of Phillip” did not remain unheeded by 
George Madden Martin, in her “Emmy Lou” tales, 
or even by Myra Kelly in “ Little Citizens,” or Miriam 
Michelson in her ‘“ Madigans.” 

There are schools of passing moment that, like the 
historical novel phase, with which we were deluged in 
days gone by, will leave no effective mark. The element 
in modern fiction that will lead us to a spiritual plane,— 
maybe, who knows? to a new religion,—is the deep 
sense of social responsibility, of ethical awakening, 
which our writers are trying to reconcile with fancy. 
There is one book that stands out,—a modern reminder 
of the traditions of Hawthorne,—“Hecla Sandwith,”’ 
by E. U. Valentine,—a gray story of Quaker life,—of 
sectional life,—and it is worthy because the author 
not only observes, but has some spiritual purpose, 
some aim, some impulse behind him, born of a deep - 
experience. 

Mrs. Edith Wharton, in her “The Valley of Deci- 
sion” and “The Descent of Man,” as well as in her 
other books, suggests a comparison with the English 
class of fiction that places her in a position peculiarly 
herfown. Her gift of analysis is less American than it 
is universally human, but it is powerful and vivid, it 
is well-directed and sincere,—and are these not at- 
tributes of all distinctively good literature ? 


NEW IDEAS 


HELPFULNEss has been the keynote of SUCCESS 

MAGAZINE since its first number was issued. 
Helpfulness to every member of the family, on his 
or her individual plane, and to the family as a whole, 
continues to be its prime object. 

To broaden and enlarge its scope in this field of 
usefulness, beginning with the November number, 
SUCCESS MAGAZINE will start a new department 
under the title of 


New Ideas, or 
The Success Cooperative Club 


We want every man and woman, every boy and 
girl who reads SUCCESS MAGAZINE to be one of the 
editors of this department, and to codperate with us 
in making it the most helpful and interesting in the 
magazine. 

How can youhelp us? If you area housewife, by 
telling us of any practical new idea that has come to 
you in regard to your household work. If you have 
discovered an improved way of doing a common 
task, be it house cleaning, cooking, washing, iron- 
ing, making or putting up preserves, storing away 
apples, pears, vegetables—no matter what it is,— 
let us hear about it. 

If you are a handy man or woman in the home, 
tell us of any new and proved method you have 
discovered for cleaning clothes, polishing silver, 
destroying insects, painting, gardening, papering 
carpentering, or any of the thousand and one things 
that are to be done in the garden and in the home. 

If you are a business or professional man or 
woman, and have found some simple and better 
method of doing any ordinary thing in the line of 
your business or profession, whatever it may be, pass 
the good news on to SUCCEss and have the satisfac- 
tion of helping others as well as of earning something 
for yourself. 

If you are a boy or girl at school or in college, 
and have found some improved method of making 
things, or a new way of earning money to help you 
get an education; if you have an improved plan for 
study or reading; if you have anything original and 
helpful to communic&te in regard to work, or sport, 
or study, we shall be glad to hear from you. 

For every item or new idea accepted, SUCCEsS 
MAGAZINE will send a check for one dollar on 
acceptance. 

Let us hear from you at once, so that we may be 
enabled to inaugurate this new department fittingly 
in our Thanksgiving issue. Address: 


New Ideas Editor, SUCCESS MAGAZINE, 
Washington Square, New York City. 























